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PREFACE 


"TTHE  duty  of  writing  this  book  wai  finf.lly  en- 
i  trusted  to  me  because  during  the  last  two  and 
a  half  years  before  my  cousin's  death  I  had  on  bis 
invitation  made  VaiUma  my  home  and  the  point  of 
departure  for  my  journeys,  and,  apart  from  the 
members  of  his  own  family,  I  had  been  throughout 
that  period  the  only  one  of  his  intimate  friends  in 
touch  with  every  side  of  his  life. 

In  order  to  include  the  book  in  the  present  series 
it  has  been  necessary  to  reduce  it  in  bulk,  but  this 
opportunity  has  been  used  solely  for  the  purpose  of 
lightening  it  and  rendering  it  generally  more  read- 
able. Part  of  the  matter  omitted,  such  as  the 
Vaiiima  Prayers,  has  now  been  published  elsewhere  : 
the  chief  part  of  the  remainder  related  either  to 
Samoan  politics  or  contained  details  concerning  some 
of  Stevenson's  minor  works,  which  were  of  interest 
only  to  the  special  student  who  can  still  find  what  he 
needs  in  the  unabridged  edition,  ^me  quotations 
have  been  abridged  and  a  few  trivial  paragraphs 
omitted.  The  framework  has  been  slightly  cut  down : 
the  general  effect  of  the  picture  has,  so  far  as  I  could 
manage,  remained  unaltered. 

a.  a. 
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HIS   ANCESTORS 

"  Th*  ueandaat  hand  is  wlut  r  <«•■  ,^„.t  .^      ■ 
I  «n  bound  to  «.d  to  with  my*  Ub^"^.  '%'L<^1' 
•M  noWy  born :    fortaiutta  thoj  who  ta^  it  '■    wlj^ 

\r,A^    "fu*"  •»5,««>»?»»ta  of  my  youth  pu    .«  m«i 

tos  totter,  and  th*  whole  stream  of  Uv«  flowins  doira 
there  tor  to  the  nortt.  with  tte  sound  of  U^ahter  i^ 
tear,  to  cast  me  out  to  tte  end,  as  by  a  sudden  f%shSt 

SSi  ckSSo!!!;:  ""^  "'  d«ttoy."-R.  L.  S..  old"/ 

"  IT  la  the  chief  recommendation  of  long  pedierees  " 
hJ^t  "Stevenson  once  wrote,  "  that  weVan  foUow 
ml^H^  J"~"  °i  °"  component  parts  and  be  re- 
minded  of  our  ante-natal  lives."    Bat  the  threads 

for  ^^.^'^  **°«'*^'  *"''  "  is  hard  to  dislS^ 
for  more  than  a  generation  or  two  the  transmK 
of  the  characteristics  that  are  combined  inWtoSiw" 
f^J'l  ""^rT"  '^y- .  ^'^  »  °>»°  has  ^n  deli 
r-m^,^!friu'^*^'  "  "  »«"°'"  t»>at  anything  to 

he  has  become  no  more  than  a  link  in  a  pedigrw  and 
tteper«,nal  dispodtion  is  forgotten  whlS  lia^'  SSn 
loved  or  feared,  tofether  with  the  powers  tlStiLnS 
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him  success,  or  the  weaknesses  that  brought  about 
his  failure.  Therefore  it  is  no  unusual  circumstance 
that,  while  -Tie  can  trace  the  line  of  Stevenson's  ances- 
tors on  either  side  for  two  and  four  hundred  years 
respectively,  our  knowledge  of  them,  in  any  real  sense 
of  the  word,  begins  only  at  the  end  of  the  eighteenth 
century.  After  that  date  we  have  four  portraits, 
drawn  in  part  by  his  own  hand,  together  with  the 
materials  for  another  sketch ;  in  these  may  be  dis- 
cerned some  of  the  traits  and  faculties  which  went 
to  make  up  a  personality  so  unusual,  so  fascinating, 
and  so  deeply  loved. 

The  record  of  his  father's  people  opens  in  1675  with 
the  birth  of  a  son,  Robert,  to  James  Stevenson,  "  pre- 
sumably a  tenant  farmer  "  of  Nether  Carsewell  in  the 
parish  of  Neilston,  some  ten  miles  to  the  south-west 
of  Glasgow.  Robert's  son,  a  maltster  in  Glasgow, 
had  ten  children,  among  whom  were  Hugh,  bom 
1749,  and  Alan,  bom  June,  1752. 

"  With  these  two  brothers  my  story  begins,"  their 
descendant  wrote  in  A  Family  of  Engineers.  "  Their 
deaths  were  simultaneous  ;  their  lives  unusually  brief 
and  full.  Tradition  whispered  me  in  childhood  they 
were  the  owners  of  an  islet  near  St.  Kitts ;  and  it 
is  certain  they  had  risen  to  be  at  the  head  of  con- 
siderable interests  in  the  West  Indies,  which  Hugh 
managed  abroad  and  Alan  at  home,"  almost  before 
they  had  reached  the  years  of  manhood.  In  1774 
Alan  was  summoned  to  the  West  Indies  by  Hugh. 
"  An  agent  .had  proved  unfaithful  on  a  serious  scale  ; 
and  it  used  to  be  told  me  in  my  childhood  how  the 
brothers  pursued  him  from  one  island  to  another  in 
an  open  boat,  were  exposed  to  the  pernicious  dews 
of  the  tropics,  and  simultaneously  strack  down.  The 
dates  and  places  of  their  deaths  would  seem  to  indicate 
a  more  scattered  and  prolonged  pursuit."  At  all 
events,  "  in  soaietuing  like  the  course  of  post,  both 
were  called  away,  the  one  twenty-five,  the  other 
twenty-two." 
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mother  and   son   were  almost  destitute      ti,l         ' 

"•1.1.1.  It  u  m.  tff'&ii;  .xrctrS- 

nr,.i«*    •  ^   Greenside    Company's    \Vork<i_' a 

si3S£ssr.a 

"The^nW.v        i  t°  ^^  pursuits  of  his  stepfather 
The  pubhc  usefulness  of  the  service  would  appejlj 
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to  his  judgment,  the  perpetual  need  for  fresh  exped- 
ients stimulate  his  ingenuity.  And  there  was  another 
attraction  which,  in  the  young  man  at  least,  ap- 
pealed to,  and  perhaps  first  aroused  a  profound  and 
enduring  sentiment  of  romance  ;  I  mean  the  attrac- 
tion of  the  life  The  seas  into  which  his  labours 
carried  the  new  engineer  were  still  scarce  charted, 
the  coasts  still  dark  ;  his  way  on  shore  was  often  far 
beyond  the  convenience  of  any  road,  the  isles  in  which 
he  must  sojourn  were  still  partly  savage.  He  must 
toss  much  in  boats  ;  he  must  often  adventure  on 
horsebacii  by  the  dubious  bridle-track  through 
unfrequented  wildernesses  j  he  must  sometimes  plant 
his  Ughthouse  in  the  very  camp  of  wreckers  ;  and  he 
was  continually  enforced  to  the  vicissitudes  of  out- 
door life.  The  joy  of  my  grandfather  in  this  career 
was  strong  as  the  love  of  woman.  It  lasted  him 
through  youth  and  manhood,  it  burned  strong  in  age, 
and  at  the  approach  of  death  his  last  yearning  was 
to  renew  these  loved  experiences.  At  the  age  of 
nineteen  I  find  him  already  in  a  post  of  some  authority, 
superintending  the  construction  of  the  lighthouse  on 
the  isle  of  Little  Cumbrae  in  the  Firth  of  Clyde.  The 
change  of  aim  seems  to  have  caused  or  been  accom- 
panied by  a  change  of  character.  It  sounds  absurd 
to  couple  the  name  of  my  grandfather  with  the  word 
indolence ;  but  the  lad  who  had  been  destined  from 
the  cradle  to  the  Church,  and  who  had  attained  the 
age  of  fifteen  without  acquiring  more  than  a  moderate 
knowledge  of  Latin,  was  at  least  no  unusual  student. 
From  the  day  of  his  charge  at  Little  Cumbrae  he  steps 
before  us  what  he  remained  until  the  end — a  man  of 
the  most  zealous  industry,  greedy  of  occupation, 
greedy  of  knowledge,  a  stem  husband  of  time,  a 
reader,  a  writer,  unflagging  in  his  task  of  self-im- 
provement. Thenceforward  his  summers  were  spent 
directing  works  and  ruhng  workmen,  now  in  unin- 
habited, now  in  bidf-savage  islands  ;  liis  winters  were 
Mt  apart,  first  at  the  Andersonian  Institution,  then  at 
tiie  University  of  Edinburgh,  to  improve  himself  in 
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mathematics,  chemistry,  natural  history,  agiicnlture 
moral  philosophy,  and  logic." 

His  mother's  marriage  made  a  great  change  also  in 
his  domestic  life  :  an  only  child  hitherto,  he  had 
become  a  member  of  a  large  family,  for  his  stepfather 
had  already  five  children.  However,  "  the  perilous 
experiment  of  bringing  together  two  famiUes  for  once 
succeeded.  Mr.  Smith's  two  eldest  daughters,  Jean 
and  Janet,  fervent  in  piety,  unwearied  in  kind  deeds 
were  weU  qualified  both  to  appreciate  and  to  attract 
the  stepmother,"  just  as  her  son  found  immediate 
favour  in  the  eyes  of  her  husband.  Either  family,  it 
seems,  had  been  composed  of  two  elements  :  and  in 
the  united  household  "not  only  were  the  women 
extremely  pious  but  the  men  were  in  reality  a  trifle 
woridly.  Religious  the  latter  both  were  ;  conscious, 
like  aU  Scots,  of  the  fragility  and  unreaUty  of  that 
scene  in  which  we  play  our  uncomprehended  parts  ; 
hke  aU  Scots,  reaUsing  daily  and  hourly  the  sense  of 
another  will  than  outs,  and  a  perpetual  direction  in 
the  affairs  of  life.  But  the  current  of  their  endeav- 
ours flowed  in  a  more  obvious  channel.  They  had 
got  on  so  far,  to  get  on  further  was  their  next  ambi- 
tion—to  gather  wealth,  to  rise  in  society,  to  leave 
their  descendants  higher  than  themselves,  to  be  (in 
some  sense)  among  the  founders  of  families.  Scott 
was  in  the  same  town  nourishing  similar  dreams. 
But  m  the  eyes  of  the  women  these  dreams  would  be 
foohsh  and  idolatrous." 

The  connection  thus  established  was  destined  yet 
further  to  affect  the  Ufe  of  the  young  man  and  this 
contrast  in  the  household  was  stiU  to  be  perpetuated. 
By  an  extraordinary  arrangement,  in  which  it  is 
hard  not  to  suspect  the  managing  hand  of  a  mother 
Jean  Smith  became  the  wife  of  Robert  Stevenson. 
The  marriage  of  a  man  of  twenty-seven  and  a  giri  of 
twenty,  who  have  Uved  for  twelve  years  as  brother 
and  sister,  is  difficult  to  conceive.  It  took  place 
however  and  thus  in  1799  the  famUy  was  still  further 
cemented  by  the  union  of  a  representative  of  the  male 
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or  worldly  element  with   that  of  the  female  and 
devout. 

"  This  essential  difierence  remained  unabridged, 
yet  never  diminished  the  strength  of  their  relation. 
My  grandfather  pursued  his  design  of  advancing  in  the 
world  with  some  measure  of  success  ;  rose  to  distinc- 
tion m  his  calling,  grew  vO  be  the  familiar  of  members 
of  ParUament,  judges  of  the  Court  of  Session,  and 
landed  gentlemen  '  ;  learned  a  ready  address,  had  a 
now  of  interesting  conversation,  and  when  he  was 
referred  to  as  '  a  highly  respectable  bourgeois,'  resented 
the  descnotion.  My  grandmother  remained  to  the 
end  devout  and  unambitious,  occupied  with  her  Bible, 
her  children,  and  her  house;  easily  shocked,  and 
associating  largely  with  a  clique  of  godly  parasites.  .  . 
"The  cook  was  a  godly  woman,  the  butcher  a 
Chnstian  man,  and  the  table  suffered.  The  scene  has 
been  described  to  me  of  my  grandfather  sawing  with 
darkened  countenance  at  some  indissoluole  joint- 
Preserve  me,  my  dear,  what  kind  of  a  reedy,  stringy 
beast  is  this  ?  '—of  the  joint  removed,  the  pudding 
substituted  and  uncovered  ;  and  of  my  grandmother's 
anxious  glance  and  hasty,  deprecatory  comment. 
Just  mismanaged  I '  Yet  with  the  invincible  obsti- 
nacy of  soft  natures,  she  would  adhere  to  the  godly 
woman  and  the  Christian  man,  or  find  others  of  the 
same  kidney  to  replace  them." 

Readers  of  Weir  of  Hermiston  will  recognise  in  this 
picture  the  original  of  Mrs.  Weir  in  all  her  piety, 
gentleness,  and  incompetence,  yet  in  real  life,  '  hus- 
band and  sons  all  entertained  for  this  pious,  tender 
soul  the  same  chivalrous  and  moved  affection." 

It  is  no  part  of  my  purpose  to  follow  the  profes- 
sional life  of  Robert  Stevenson,  which  was,  moreover, 
written  by  his  son  David.  In  1807  he  was  appointed 
sole  engineer  to  the  Board  of  Northern  Lights,  and 
in  the  same  year  began  his  great  work  at  the  Bell 
Rock,  the  first  lighthouse  ever  erected  far  from  land 
upon  a  reef  deeply  submerged  at  every  tide.  Ho 
built  twenty  lighthouses  in  all.  and  introduced  many 
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inventions   and   improvements   in   the   systems   of 
Jghtmg.     He  did  not  resign  his  post  untU  his  powen 
bepn  to 'aU  in  1843  and  he  died  in  1850,  four  Months 
before  the  birth  of  the  most  famous  of  his  grandsons. 
He  began  to  ail  early  in  that  year,  and  chafed  foe 
the  penod  of  the  annual  voyage,  which  was  his  medi- 
cine and  delight.      In  vain  his  sons  dissuaded  him 
.i^    *.      adventure.    The    day    approached,    the 
olwhnate  old   gentleman  was  found   in  his  room, 
furtavely  packing  a  portmanteau,  and  the  truth  had 
to  be  told  him  ere  he  would  desist— that  he  was 
stncken  with  a  malignant  malady,  and  that  before 
the  yacht  should  have  completed  her  circuit  of  the 
lights,  must  himself  have  started  on  a  more  distant 
cruise.    My  father  has  more  than  once  told  me  of  the 
scene  with  emotion.     The  old  man  was  intrepid  ;   he 
had  faced  death  before  with  a  firm  countenance  ;  and 
I  do  not  suppose  he  was  much  dashed  at  the  nearness 
of  our  common  destiny.     But  there  was  something 
else  that  would  cut  him  to  the  quick— the  loss  erf 
:l!*J^r"f '.^^  f  "'^  °*  ^"  •»"  cruising  ;   the  knowledge 
that  he  had  looked  his  last  on  Sumburgh,  and  the  wild 
crags  of  Skye,  and  that  Sound  of  MuU,  with  the  praise 
of  which  his  letters  were  so  often  occupied  •   tl^t  he 
was  never  again  to  hear  the  surf  break  in  Clashcar- 
nock ;   never  again  to  see  lighthouse  after  lighthouse 
(aU  younger  than  himself,  and  the  more  part  of  his 
own  device)  open  in  the  hour  of  dusk  their  flowers  of 
fire,  or  the  topaz  and  the  ruby  interchange  on  the 
summit  of  the  BeU  Rock.      To  a  life  of  00  much 
actavity  and  danger,  a  life's  work  of  so  much  interest 
and  essential  beauty,  here  came  a  long  farewell." 

'•  My  grandfather  was  much  of  a  martinet,  and  had 
a  habit  of  expressing  himself  on  paper  with  an  almost 
startling  emphasis.  PersonaUy.  with  his  powerful 
voice,  sanguine  countenance,  and  eccentnc  and 
ongmal  locutions,  he  was  well  quahfied  to  inspue  a 
salutary  terror  in  the  service.  ...  In  that  service  he 
was  king  to  his  finger-tips.  AU  should  go  in  his  way 
from  the  principal  lightkeeper's  coat  to  the  assisUnt'i 
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fender,  from  the  gravel  in  the  garden-walks  to  the  bad 
smell  in  the  kitchen,  or  the  oil-spots  on  the  storeroom 
floor     It  might  be  thought  there  was  nothing  more 
calculated  to  awake  men's  reseutment,  and  yet  his  rule 
was  not  more  thorough  than  it  was  beneficent.     His 
thought  for  the  keepers  was  continual,  and  it  did  not 
end  with  their  lives.  .  .  .  While  they  lived,  he  wrote 
behind  their  backs  to    arrange  for  the  education  of 
their  children,  or  to  get  them  other  situations  if  they 
seemed  unsuitable  for  the  Northern  Lights.     When 
he  was  at  a  lighthouse  on  a  Sunday  he  held  prayers 
and  heard  the  children  read.    When  a  keeper  was 
sick,  he  lent  him  his  horse  and  sent  him  mutton  and 
brandy  from  the  ship.    '  The  assistant's  wife  having 
been  this  morning  confined,  there  was  sent  ashore 
a  bottle  of  sherry  and  a  few  rusks — a  practice  which 
I  have  always  observed  in  this  service.'  ...  No 
■  servant  of  the  Northern  Lights  came  to  Edinburgh 
but  he  was  entertained  at  Baxter's  Place  to  breakfast. 
There  at  his  own  table  my  grandfather  sat  down 
delightedly  with  his  broad-spoken,  home-spun  officers. 
His  whole  relation  to  the  service  was,  in  fact,  patri- 
archal ;  and  I  believe  I  may  say  that  throughout  its 
ranks  he  was  adored.     I  have  spoken  with  many  who 
knew  him  ;   I  was  his  grandson,  and  their  words  may 
very  well  have  been  words  of  flattery  ;  but  there  was 
one  thing  that  could  not  be  affected,  and  that  was  the 
look  and  light  that  came  into  their  faces  at  the  name 
of  Robert  Stevenson." 

Sir  Walter  Scott  acc^  mpanied  the  Commissioners 
and  their  officer  on  one  of  the  annual  voyages  of  the 
Pharos  round  the  coasts  of  Scotland,  and  his  Journal 
shows  that  he  found  Robert  Stevenson  an  appreciative 
and  intelligent  companion. 

While  the  great  engineer  was  the  man  of  action 
that  his  grandson  longed  to  be,  he  also  essayed 
authorship  to  some  purpose.  He  wrote  and  pub- 
lished an  Account  of  the  Bell  Rock  Lighthouse,  which, 
as  his  grandson  says,  "  is  of  its  sort  a  masterpiece, 
and  has  been  so  recognised  by  judges  ;  '  the  romance 
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son*r"r!,f^''  "f  ^■'  "  ^  .•^°  '^"^-  »"d  '  «">  Robin- 
son Crusoe  of  engineenng.'   both  happy  and   des- 

^Tnn.  .P*""^"?-  .^^''"  '»  »»«  letters"  though  he 
intent.  ;Y'  '"'  *"?'"='*  *°"  «"=  construction  of  his 
sentences,  the  same  Uterary  virtues  are  apparent- 
?  ?,?,"?  *^"^e  °*  romance  and  reality,  and  an  almost 
infallible  instinct  for  the  right  detail  •' 

famntl*^*''^  obliterated  and  the  characteristics  of  a 
ij^^L  ^  ^'''"'Sf'  ''"*  *•>"  °''l  'nan's  detestation  of 
?he  whnf^  """""'^  °'  dishonest,  "his  interest  °n 
on«7ii%P^^^  °i  /»P«rience,  and  his  perpetual 
quest  and  fine  scent  for  aU  that  seems  romiitic  to  a 
^^l  ^«-ere  handed  down,  if  ever  taste  was  trans 
k  m?^ht*°  ^f  P^'^e""-  °^  '^'  °"«  «  °'  t^e  other 
his^e^s^i^^^T  ^'"  ^''^  ^^""^  "Perfection  was 
his  design  But  when  we  come  to  Thomas  Steven- 
son, we  shaU  find  in  him  even  more  of  the  habits  of 
Sratedson"^'   "*'"'    distinguished    his    more 

^ffi^^'o"^""/^  '^°^^'^  ''*»  *he  youngest  daughter 
of  the  Rev.  Lewis  Balfour,  D.D.,  ministir  of  Colinto" 
a  parish  on  the  stream  known  as  the  Water  of  Leith 
«hLT I*'  *°  "'^  south-west  of  Edinburgh.  The 
!^  'n^'i°'*°  '°^'°^^  °*  ^^^  ^a°»ily  was  one  Alex- 
ander Balfour,  placed  in  charge  of  the  King's  Cellar 

,  fnJ  hf  l,:i  1?  'f^-.  ^"'^  °*  *^«  Queen's  Cellar  in 
in  oij  v^u,^^  '^n*^^  °*  ^"'^•"Te  «  F«e.  and  was 
in  all  probability  one  of  the  Balfoura  of  Mount! 
quha".me,  a  numerous  family,  high  in  the  favour 

^^ffAj^'^^-  .   '^^^   descendants   of   Alexander 
were  chiefly  ministers,  advocates,  or  merchants 
of  si"  6^?°?*°°  James  Balfour,  one  of  the  ministers 
ot  it.  Giles    Edinburgh,  from  1589  to  1613,  married 
a  mece  of  Andrew  MelviUe  the  Reformer,  and  w^ 
as  a  brass  m  his  church  now  records,  "  one  of  those 

in  ?;^'"°T'"^  ^^  J^««  ^'^-  t°  Hampton  Court 
in  1606  refused  to  surrender  their  principles  to  his 
Un^M  "/  ^^  ^tabUshment  of  Episcopacy  in  Scot- 
U«d  James,  born  1680,  whose  father  was  one  of 
tHe  Governors  of  the  Darien  Company,  bought  the 
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estate  of  PUrig.  lying  between  Edinbureh  and  Leith 

ine  laird  whom  David  met  was  Tames   born  itoc 

o"f  M'orrPh^,'*"^''-  **  ^y'^""'  became  P°fe's^'; 
!n^?K  Philosophy  m  the  University  of  Edinbureh 
and  then  exchanged  this  Chair  for  that  of  the  Laws 
of ^^^^'"■^  and  Nations.     His  wife  was  a  daughter 

o  llr  ^G°Kl'C*T  °'  ^°^?  ^"-^  grandd^ufht^r 
of  fh«  r    !!   Ei^ot.  known  as  Lord  Minto,  a  iudre 

Flower  of  Yarrow,  who  were  thus  common  ancestors 
of  Louis  Stevenson  and  of  Sir  Walter  Srnfi^?, 

Balfour  son  of  the  Professor  andSofSeniiister 
t  ^''?*°"'  "^^'ed  Ws  cousin  Jean  Whyte  and 
»o  by  WIS  aiarriage  Stevenson's  mother  wi  a  second 
cousm  of  the  noveUst,  Major  George  Why^^MeMUe 

Lewis  Balfour  was  born  at  Pilrig  in  1777  ^bout 
the  age  of  twenty  he  showed  symptoms  of  a  ^ak 
chest  and  was  sent  for  a  winter  to  the  Isle  of  Wight 
V.  >th  the  most  entire  success.  On  returning  he  t^k 
orders   went  to  his  first  Ayrshire  parish   I'ndthSe 

ofG^l^o'n'^^'A"^""?;!^^^^^ 

01  oalston,  the  Dr.  Smith  who  in  Burns's  Holv  Fair 

moSr- °1n1L^"S''  '"^?^"?  °°  p'cticltnd'^oa 
lafffr  T„  .0  L  uuiii  nis  aeatli  thirty-seven  years 
n«^^  f  K  '*t*  •"*  '°^*  *»»»  «'"e,  a  woman  of  Leat 
personal  beauty  and  force  of  character,  and  toe^are 
nn,^  .l^oufhold  fell  into  the  hands  of  hisTeldtst 
nnmarned  daughter.     His  is  the  manse  of  A/UoriL 

a  m^n^f  =.n  ^^  ^''^'',  °  "l"^'"""  describe!  him  "  as 
anThaW T^^?"?P''"*y  °^  °*t"™  ■•  unemotional 
and  hating  the  display  of  what  he   felt ;   standing 
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contented  on  the  old  ways  ;  a  lover  of  his  life  and 
innocent  habits  to  the  end.  We  ch'Mren  admired 
him— partly  for  his  beautiful  face  aud  silver  hair 
tor  none  more  than  children  are  concerned  for  beauty 
t^lt-J'^Jl!^-  'O"- beauty  in  the  old  ;  partly  for  the 
solemn  hght  in  which  we  beheld  him  once  a  week, 
ttie  observed  of  all  observers,  in  the  pulpit.  But  his 
strictness  and  distance,  the  effect,  I  now  fancy,  of 
Old  age  slow  blood,  and  settled  habit,  oppressed  us 

with  a  kind  of  terror He  had  no  idea  of  spoU- 

ing  children,  leaving  aU  that  to  my  aunt;  he  had 
lared  hard  himself,  and  blubbered  under  the  rod  in 
tne  last  century  ;    and  his  ways  were  still  Spartan 

for   the   young When   not   abroad,    he   sat 

mucft  alone,  writing  sermons  or  letters  to  his  scattered 
lamilv  m  a  dark  and  cold  room  with  a  library  of 
bloodless  books-and  these  lonely  hours  wrapped 
him  in  the  greater  gloom  for  our  imaginations.  But 
the  study  had  a  redeeming  grace  in  many  Indian 
pictures,  gaudily  coloured  and  dear  to  young  eves 
1  cannot  depict  (for  I  have  no  such  passions  now) 
the  greed  with  which  I  beheld  them  ;  and  when  I 
was  once  sent  in  to  say  a  psalm  to  my  grandfather 
1  went,  quakinj?  indeed  with  fear,  but  at  the  same 
time  glowing  witi.>  hope  that  if  I  said  it  well,  he  might 
reward  me  with  an  Indian  picture. 

"  Thy  foot  He'll  not  let  slide,  nor  will 
He  slumber  that  thee  keeps," 

it  ran— a  strange  conglomerate  of  the  unpronounce- 
able, a  sad  model  to  set  in  childhood  before  one  who 
was  himself  to  be  a  versifier,  and  a  task  in  recitation 
that  really  mented  reward. 

■'  And  I  must  suppose  the  old  man  thought  so  too. 
and  was  either  touched  or  amused  by  the  performance 
lor  ce  took  me  in  his  arms  with  most  unwonted  tender- 
ness and  kissed  me,  and  gave  me  a  Uttle  kindly  sermon 
for  my  psalm ;  so  that,  for  that  day,  we  were  clerk  and 
h^»°K  V^t  picture  was  not  given  (how  should  it 
have  been  ?)  but  on  that,  and  more  than  one  other 
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occasion,  the  minister  showed  himseli  in  a  gracioui 
»nd  sympatlietic  mood  to  his  little  iiinsman  "  Try 
as  I  please,"  wrote  the  grandson  in  later  days,  "  I 
cannot  join  myself  on  with  the  reverend  doctor; 
and  all  the  while,  no  doubt,  and  even  as  I  write  the 
phrase,  he  moves  in  my  blood,  and  whispers  words 
to  me,  and  sits  efficient  in  the  very  knot  and  centre 
of  my  being."  Yet  even  if  no  individual  traits  or 
physical  resemblances  can  be  traced  to  the  old 
minister,  much  of  the  general  Scottish  cast  of  char- 
acter in  Stevenson— the  "  strong  Scots  accent  of  the 
mind  "—was  confirmed  by  this  strafu ;  and  it  is 
evident  that  his  intensity,  his  ethical  preoccupations, 
and,  as  he  himself  says,  bis  "  love  of  preaching  " 
were  due,  at  all  events  in  part,  to  the  fact  that  ho 
was  a  "  grandson  of  the  manse." 

Such,  at  any  rate,  was  the  history  of  his  maternal 
ancestors,  the  Balfours,  a  family  who  possessed  in  a 
high  degree  the  domestic  virtues  of  the  Lowland  Scot. 
Till  after  the  date  I  have  reached,  few  of  the  cadets 
ever  sought  their  fortunes  abroad,  though  the  next 
generation  was  more  enterprising,  and  four  out  of 
Mrs.  Stevenson's  f=ve  brothers  spent  much  of  their 
lives  in  India  or  .Jew  Zealand.  But  for  the  most 
part  the  family  were  stay-at-home  folk,  and  adven- 
tures, which  arc  to  the  .:idventurous,  came  not  near 
their  peaceful  dwellings. 

If  it  be  difficult  to  follow  his  ancestors,  it  is 
manifestly  impossible  to  find  any  safe  ground  for 
speculating  on  the  race  to  which  Stevenson  belonged. 
None  of  his  forbears  for  many  centuries,  so  far  as 
we  can  tell,  were  newcomers  to  Scotland ;  and  it  is 
probable  that  in  him,  as  in  almost  any  other  native 
of  the  same  region,  several  strains  of  the  long- 
established  races  were  combined.  The  word  "  Bal- 
four," as  Cluny  reminds  us  in  Kidnapped,  is  "  good 
Gaelic,"  its  meaning  being  "  cold  croft  or  farm." 
The  place  of  that  name  is  in  Fife.  The  estate  was 
held  by  the  Bethunes  for  five  hundred  years,  until 
recently  it  passed  again  into  the  hands  of  a  Balfour 
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•of  that  ilk.'  But  the  appeUation  of  a  famUy  need 
•ignify  no  more  than  the  former  possession  of  some 
holding  to  which  the  Celts  had  already  given  a  name, 
and  the  Balfours  of  Pilrig  belonged  apparently  to  an 
East  Lowland  type.  Renfrew,  on  the  other  hand, 
was  part  of  the  Celtic  kingdom  of  the  Britons  of 
Alclyde,  and  it  was  in  that  territory  that  the  name 
of  Stevenson  had  been  chiefly  found,  and  that  this 
particular  faraih  was  sctUed.  Neither  name  nor 
locality,  howevn,  it  any  sure  guide  to  an  origin  so 
remote  ;  and  v  o  can  be  certain  of  no  more  than  this, 
that  Louis  Stevenson  and  his  father  and  grandfatlier 
e>Uiibited  many  moods  and  tendencies  of  mind  attri- 
buted to  the  Celtic  race. 


CHAPTER  II 
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•■  We  are  the  pledge  of  their  dear  and  joyful  union, 
we  have  been  the  solicitude  of  their  days  and  the  anxiety 
of  their  nights,  we  liave  mads  them,  though  by  no  wiU 
of  ours,  to  carry  the  burden  of  our  sins,  sorrows,  and 
pbjrsical  infirmities.  .  .  .  A  g  x>d  son,  who  can  fulfil  what 
u  expected  of  him,  has  dons  his  work  in  life.  He  has 
to  redeem  the  sins  of  many,  and  restore  the  world's  con- 
fidence in  children."— R.  L.  S.,  "  Reflections  and  Remarks 
on  Human  Life,"  MisctllaHia,  p.  27, 

Vy/ITHOUT  a  knowledge  of  his  parents  it  would  be 
»»  hard  to  understand  the  man  whose  life  and 
character  are  set  forth  in  these  pages.  Yet  of 
Thomas  Stevenson,  at  any  rate,  I  should  despair  of 
presenting  any  adequate  image,  were  it  not  for  the 
sketch  in  Memories  and  Portraits,  and  an  account  of 
his  boyhood,  written  by  his  son  in  1887,  and  as  yet 
nnpublished,  which  would  have  formed  a  later  chapter 
of  A  Family  of  Engineers. 

He  was  bom  in  1818,  the  youngest  son  of  Robert 
Stevenson,  and  one  of  a  family  of  thirteen  children. 
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bv^tJ^uu  !^»'***'"'  •*  *  Pr^vAtt  •chool.  kept 
Slli.n  ^  '!  ''"*.  "f^  '="'•'  ""'n  «=*"ed  Brown,  h 
burS  hT*^  'f**  *''"°  '*  *"•  "'«•>  School  at  Edin° 
burgh.  HU  first  year  wai  in  the  old  buildlnr  down 
Infirmary  Street,  and  I  have  often  heard  hfmt^ 
i^Z^l  j°°^  P"'*  '"  *''•  Proce»ion  to  tl^  new  and 
beautiful  place  upon  the  Calton  Hill.  Piper  wwhta 
«Mter  a  fellow  much  given  to  thrash ing.'^HrMve? 

a  in  Piper  g  took  a  place  about  half-way  between 
..  5r"*  fu"**  '*•*  °'  "  •"""'!'««>  ""d  eighty  biya 
■on  nltl^  r"i,*''!f  «''«"•■'"  between  father  and 
^r'.  *u^'^  }°P^  education  and  .uccess  at  school 
for  a  thing  of  infinite  import ;  to  ThomM  in  h?s 
young  independence,  it  all  ieemid  Vanity  of^aL"tiM 

in  v''''*?""uf'""''  *°  *"""'  '^en  nothing  more  rooeJ 
m  him  than  hi,  contempt  for  all  the  ends  procS^, 

^orH°"?*f*t'?  °'  f''"'=''«°n.  Tutor  wa^  'evTaT^: 
oft^^'^"^  '  P°«"^ely  tutorial.'  he  would  .a^y 
of  people  or  manners  he  despised  ;  and  with  rl^e 
consistency,  he  bravely  encouraged  me  trneel^t 

tZ^l  '^^'''i!  "i"-  *"  ^l'*  meantime,  and  the  truly 
tofll^r  '^""'''°°'  '"''  •"*'"•''  '"  ^^ 

n„','.^K"  '  ^*ter's  Place,  my  grandfather's  house 
inust  have  been  a  paradise  for  bjys.  It  was  of  sreat 
size  with  an  infinity  of  cellais  below.  anH  gS 

tff '''^''/*'=-'  •'^^•''  '«''  "  had  a  long  Kn 
which  ran  down  to  the  foot  of  the  Calton  Hill  with 
an  orchard  that  yearly  filled  tie  apple-loft  Li^a 
bv  tte^l^v.""'  '1?°'  frequently  besieged  and  def^de^ 
^r^\  ^-  "^V*  "  P'^''  K°Wen  eaglei  ♦rophy  of 
some  of  my  grandfather's  Hebridean  voyaR^  oin.^ 
and  screamed  itself  to  death.     Its  front  w^  ^M 

lane  with   he  office  door,  a  carpenter's  shop,  and  the 

nm  w-*h-""*K'  *•  *"«•  °Pen  slopes  of  the  Calton 
HiU.     Within,  there  was  the  seemin'gly  rather  awftU 
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nito  of  tba  old  gentleman,  tempered,  I  fancy,  by  the 
mid  and  devout  mother  with  her  '  Keep  meV 
There  was  a  coming  and  Roing  of  odd,  out-of-the-way 
characfcsn,  skippers,  light-keepers,  masons,  and  fore- 
men of  aU  sorts,  whom  my  grandfather,  in  hia 
patriarchal  fashion,  liked  to  have  about  the  house 
and  who  were  a  never-failing  deliRht  to  the  boys' 
Tutors  shed  a  gloom  for  an  hour  or  so  in  the  evening 
.  .  .and  these  and  that  accursed  schoolgoing  were 
the  black  parts  of  their  life."  s      8        " 

Robert  Stevenson  had  intended  only  one  of  his  sons 
to  foUow  his  own  profession.  But  in  the  end  their 
natural  tastes  prevailed,  and  no  less  than  three  of 
the  brothers  entered  the  business,  practised  it  at  large 
with  great  ability  and  success,  and  were  all  three  con- 
jointly or  in  turn,  appointed  to  the  official  post'their 
father  and  grandfather  had  held  of  Engineer  to  th" 
b>>ard  of  Nortiiern  Lights.  Thomas  Stevenson  did 
much  valuable  work  in  lighthouse  building  and  in  the 
improvement  of  rivers  and  harbours,  but  it  is  in 
connection  with  the  illumination  of  lighthouses  that 
his  name  will  be  remembered.  He  brought  to  pe-- 
fection  the  revolving  light,  and  himself  invented  "  the 
azmuthal  condensing  system."  More  familiar  to  the 
world  at  large,  if  less  remarkable,  are  the  louvre- 
boarded  screens  which  he  appUed  to  the  protection 
of  meteorological  instruments.  He  became  moreovei 
a  recognised  authority  oa  engineering  ;  he  gave  much 
weighty  evidence  before  ParUamentary  committees  • 
and  his  position  in  the  scientific  world  was  marked  in 
1884  by  his  election  to  the  Presidentship  of  the  Royal 
Society  of  Edinburgh. 

His  entire  Ufe  was  devoted  to  the  unremittini? 
pursuit  of  a  scientific  profession,  in  which  it  was  his 
dearest  wish  to  see  his  son  following  in  his  footsteps  ■ 
yet  it  was  from  him  that  Louis  derived  all  the 
romanHc  and  artistic  elements  that  drew  him 
away  from  engineering,  and  were  the  chief  means 
by  which  he  became  an  acknowledged  master  ot 
his  art 
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The  apparent  inconsistencies  of  the  father  were 
numerous,  but  all  of  them  were  such  as  add  force  and 
picturesqueness  to  a  character,  and  only  increased  the 
affection  of  those  -rho  knew  and  understood  him  most 
thoroughly. 

"  He  was  a  man,"  writes  his  son,  "  of  a  somewhat 
antique  strain  ;  with  a  blended  sternness  and  softness 
that  was  wholly  Scottish  and  at  first  somewhat  be- 
wildering ;   with  a  profound  essential  melancholy  of 
disposition  and  (what  often  accompanies  it)  the  most 
humorous  geniality  in  company  ;  shrewd  and  childish; 
passionat'-'ly   attached,    passionately   prejudiced  ;    a 
man  of  many  extremes,  many  faults  of  temper,  and 
no   veri'   stable   foothold   for   himself   among   life's 
troubleii.     Yet  he  was  a  wise  adviser  ;    many   men, 
and  thfse  not  inconsiderable,  took  counsel  with  him 
habitually.  ...     He    had    excellent    taste,    though 
whimsicU  and  partial ;    .  .  .  took  a  lasting  pleasure 
in  print!  and  pictures  ;  .  .  .  and,   though  he  read 
tittle,  was  constant  to  his  favourite  bool^.     He  was 
a  strong  Conservative  or,  as  he  preferred  to  call  him- 
self,  a  Tory  •    except  '.n  so  far  as  his  views  were 
modified  by  a  hot-headed  chivalrous  sentiment  for 
A^omen.     He  was  actually  in  favour  of  a  marriage 
law  under  which  any  woman  might  have  a  divorce 
for  the  asking,  and  no  man  on  any  ground  whatever  ; 
and  the  same  sentiment  found  another  expression  in 
a  Magdalen  Mission  in  Edinburgh,  founded  and  largely 
supported  by  himself.     This  was  but  one  of  the  many 
channels  of  his  pubUc  generosity  ;    his  private  was 
equally   unrestrained.     The  Church  of  Scotland,   of 
which  he  held  the  doctrines  (though  in  a  sense  of  his 
own),  and  to  which  he  bore  a  clansman's  loyalty, 
profited  often  by  his  time  and  money ;    and  though, 
from  a  morbid  sense  of  his  own  unworthiness,   he 
would  never  consent  to  be  an  office-bearer,  his  advice 
was  often  sought,  and  he  served  the  church  on  many 
committees.     What  he  perhaps  valued  highest  in  his 
work  were  his  contributions  to  the  defence  of  Chris- 
tianity ;   one  of  which,  in  particular,  was  praised  by 
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Hutchison  Stirling,  and  reprinted  at  the  request  of 
Professor  Crawford. 

"  His  sense  of  his  own  unworthiness  I  have  called 
morbid  ;  morbid,  too,  were  his  sense  of  the  fleeting- 
ness of  life  and  his  concern  for  death.  He  had  never 
accepted  the  conditions  of  man's  life  or  his  own 
character  ;  and  his  inmost  thoughts  were  ever  tinged 
with  the  Celtic  melancholy.  Cases  of  conscience 
were  sometimes  grievous  to  him,  and  that  dehcate 
employment  of  a  scientific  witness  cost  him  many 
qualms.  But  he  found  respite  from  these  trouble- 
some humours  in  his  work,  in  his  Ufelong  study  of 
natural  science,  in  the  society  of  those  he  loved,  and 
in  his  daily  walks,  which  now  would  carry  him  far 
into  the  country  with  some  congenial  friend,  and  now 
keep  him  dangling  about  the  town  from  one  old  book- 
shop to  another,  and  scraping  romantic  acquaintance 
with  every  dog  that  passed.  His  talk,  compounded 
of  so  much  sterUng  sense  and  so  much  freakish 
humour,  and  clothed  in  language  so  apt,  droll,  and 
emphatic,  Wcis  a  perpetual  dehght  to  all  who  knew 
him  before  the  clouds  began  to  settle  on  his  mind. 
His  use  of  language  was  both  just  and  picturesque  ; 
and  when  at  the  beginning  of  his  illness  he  began  to 
feel  the  ebbing  of  his  power,  it  was  strange  and  pain- 
ful to  hear  him  reject  one  word  after  another  as  inade- 
quate, and  at  length  desist  from  the  search  and  leave 
his  phrase  unfinished  rather  than  finish  it  without 
propriety.  It  was  perhaps  another  Celtic  trait  that 
his  affections  and  emotions,  passionate  as  these  were 
and  liable  to  passionate  ups  and  downs,  found  the 
most  eloquent  expression  both  in  words  and  gestures. 
Love,  anger,  and  indignation  shone  through  him  and 
broke  forth  in  imagery,  Uke  what  we  read  of  Southern 
races.  For  all  these  emotional  extremes,  and  in  spite 
of  the  melancholy  ground  of  his  character,  he  had 
upon  the  whole  a  happy  life  ;  nor  was  he  less  fortun- 
Ue  in  his  death,  which  at  the  last  came  to  him  un- 
aware." 
The  characteristics  of  the  father  in  his  boyhood 
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might  be  ascribed  with  little  alteration  to  his  wn 

and  the  idleness  were  the  same.  Every  night  of  S 
Ufe  TTiomM  Stevenson  made  up  stories  by  which  hi 
put  himself  to  sleep,  dealing  perpetuaUy  ''wi^  ships 

traveUei-s  before  the  era  of  steam."  With  these  and 
aeir  Uke  he  soothed  his  son's  troubled  nights  i^  chM- 
hU°o;v^°hr?'"  f"  ""^  erew  up  and  mfde  stories  of 
his  own,  he  found  no  critic  more  unsparing  than  his 

feSturr^uT.^^  '^'^^  *"  ^«  ^«  -  •■  *'^  0- 

devoted  his  life  to  art  and  notL  scl^nce^She  ^old 
of  dogma  upon  him  was  early  relaxed.     But  the 

Xe"ss'  "^.'^tr^'^'''''°'y-  '^'^  sternness  and  the 
softness,   toe  attachments  and  the  prejudices    the 

^"s'^n^l.^"  generosity,  the  Celtic  ternVrament,  and 
the  sensitive  conscience  passed  direct  from  father  to 
son  in  proportions  but  slightly  varied    and  trsome 

retrtue'orthe°t"^V''  '^""'^  -"  ^^^  -°- 
remarkable  of  the  two.  One  period  of  misunder- 
standing they  had.  but  it  was  brief,  and  mi^ht  have 

'essTe^r^est"'!';?"  °'^'  ^'"  "^^^^  '^^  ^-«-" 
-ess  in  earnest.     Afterwards,  and  perhaps  as  a  con 

sequence,  their  comprehension  and  app^'ecTatfon  o 

each  other  grew  complete,  and  their  attachment  was 

even  deeper  than  that  usually  subsisting  between 

tter:'w^^M  ^'°J'k  '^'J"'  conditions  of  Wr  lives 
tnere  was  this  further  difference  :  if  the  son  mi«prl 
the  healthy  boyhood,  full  of  games  and  of  compaTons 
he  v,^  spared  at  the  last  the  failure  which  he  aUo 
dreaded  ;  no  less  fortunate  than  his  father  in  the  un° 
consciousness  of  his  death,  he  died  before  his  prime 
and  the  fulness  of  his  power,  "  in  mid -career  layW 

°ovld.^'  ^°  ^""""^  "^  °°«  ^^°^  «^e  gods 

Of  Mrs.  Thomas  Stevenson  not  a  line  of  any  sketch 
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remains  among  the  work  of  her  son  :  a  want  easily 
explained  by  the  fact  that  she  survived  him.  It  is  the 
more  necessary  to  supply  in  some  measure  this  de- 
ficiency, as  the  warmth  of  Louis'  gratitude  to  his 
nurse  has  unjustly  reacted  to  the  prejudice  of  his 
mother,  and  heis  quite  wrongly  been  supposed  by  those 
who  did  not  know  them  to  indicate  neglect  on  one  side 
and  on  the  other  a  lack  of  affection. 

In  person  she  was  tall,  slender,  and  graceful ;  and 
her  face  and  fair  complexion  retained  their  beauty,  as 
her  figure  and  walk  preserved  their  elasticity,  to  the 
last.  Her  vi  acity  and  brightness  were  most  attrac- 
tive ;  she  made  on  strangers  a  quick  and  lasting 
impression,  and  the  letters  written  on  the  news  of  her 
death  attest  the  devotion  and  number  of  her  friends. 
As  a  hostess  she  had  great  social  charm,  and  her 
hospitality  was  but  the  expression  of  her  true  kindli- 
ness of  heart. 

Her  undaunted  spirit  led  her  when  nearly  sixty  to 
accompany  her  son,  first  to  America,  and  then,  in  a 
racing  schooner,  through  the  remotest  groups  of  the 
Pacific,  finally  to  settle  with  him  in  the  disturbed  spot 
where  he  bad  chosen  his  home. 

She  had  in  the  highest  degree  that  readiness  for  en- 
joyment which  makes  light  of  discomfort,  and  turns 
into  a  holiday  any  break  of  settled  routine.  Her 
desire  to  be  pleased,  her  prompt  interest  in  any  ex- 
perience, however  new  or  unexpe' '  -d,  her  resolute 
refusal  to  see  the  unpleasant  s'  of  things,  all 
had  their  counterpart  in  her  son,  enabling  him  to 
pass  through  tlie  many  dark  hours  that  would  have 
borne  far  more  heavily  upon  his  father's  tempera- 
ment. 

Of  her  devotion  and  of  her  incessant  thought  for 
the  boy  there  can  be  no  question.  I  have  before  me 
as  I  write  a  series  of  pocket-diaries,  complete  (but  for 
the  second  year)  from  i^  j  i  until  the  year  of  her  death. 
The  earlier  books  are  occupied  exclusively  with  her 
husband  and  her  child,  and  in  the  later  volumes  these 
two  are  still  the  staple  of  her  entries.     Louis'  place  in 
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class  is  scrupulously  noted,  and  that,  we  may  be  sure 
with  no  encouragement  from  his  father.  When  he 
was  small  she  read  to  him  a  great  deal,  and  to  her  he 
owed  his  first  acquaintance  with  much  that  is  best  in 
literature  Almost  every  scrap  of  his  writing  that 
ever  passed  into  her  hands  was  treasured.  His  first 
ettorts  at  tales  or  histories,  taken  down  by  herself  or 
some  other  amanuensis,  before  he  was  ible  or  willine 
to  write;  nearly  every  letter  he  ever  sent  her;  every 
compliment  to  him,  and  every  word  of  praise— all 
were  carefully  preserved,  long  before  he  showed  any 
definite  promise  of  becoming  famous ;  and  by  her 
method  and  accuracy  she  was  able  to  record  for  his 
biographer  with  hardly  an  exception,  where  he  spent 
each  month  of  his  life.  ^ 

The  son's  attachment  to  his  mother  was  no  less 
deep  and  lasting.  Through  aU  her  iUnesses  and 
whenever  she  needed  his  care,  he  was  always  most 
sedulous  and  affectionate,  displaying  at  times  a  tender- 
ness almost  feminine.  The  most  irregular  of  corres- 
pondents, he  was  weU-nigh  regular  to  her ;  master 
ot  his  pen  though  he  was,  several  times  after  he  had 
=r*T!,^?'*?  of  letters  he  bursts  out  into  impatience 
at  the  difficulty  he  finds  in  expressing  to  her  and  to 
ttem  b'otii  ^^      °   ^^  »*f^tion  and  gratitude  to 

«,;^**^I  ^^  father's  death,  when  the  doctors  had 
ordered  him  to  go  to  America,  if  he  wanted  to  Uve 
he  wrote  to  her :  "  Not  only  would  we  not  go  to 
Amenca  without  you;  we  should  not  nersist  in 
trying  it,  if  we  did  not  beUeve  that  it  would'be  on  the 
whole  the  best  for  you."  From  that  time,  but  for 
two  absences  in  Scotland,  she  made  her  home  with 
him  and  his  family,  and  had  the  reward  of  realising 
ttat  the  exile  which  severed  hiia  from  so  -nany  of 
his  friends  had  brought  her  to  in  even  more  intimate 
too>dedge  of  his  life  and  an  ev«n  closer  place  in  his 
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"  I  please  myself  often  by  sayini;  that  I  bad  a  Covenant 
tag  childhood." — R.  L.  S.,  us.  f^a^meut. 

"  I  am  one  of  the  few  people  in  the  world  who  do  not 
foiget  their  own  lives." — R,  L.  S.,  Letters,  iii,  59. 

ROBERT  LEWIS  BALFOUR  STEVENSON  was 
bom  at  No.  8  Howard  Place,  Edinburgh,  on 
the  13th  November  1850,  and  a  few  days  after  his 
birth  was  baptized  by  his  grandfather,  the  minister 
nf  Colinton,  according  to  the  Scots  custom,  in  his 
itither's  house.  He  was  called  after  his  two  grand- 
fathers, and  to  their  names  that  of  his  mother's  family 
was  added.' 

His  birthplace  was  the  home  which  Thomas  Steven- 
son had  prepared  for  his  bride  two  years  before  ;   a 

'It  was  as  Robert  Louis  Stevenson  that  he  was  known 
to  all  the  world,  and  the  earlier  variations  of  his  name, 
remembered  but  by  few,  are  of  small  importance.  Never- 
theless it  may  be  as  well  to  set  them  down  here. 

In  his  earliest  letters,  and  down  to  1865,  the  boy  signed 
himself  "  R.  Stevenson."  After  that  he  occasionally  used 
"  R.  L.  B.  Stevenson,"  but  in  ig68  asked  his  mother  in 
place  of  this  to  address  him  as  "  Robert  Lewis."  For 
the  next  five  years  he  was  generally  but  not  invariably 
"  R.  L.  Stevenson,"  until  about  1873  the  final  change  is 
marked  by  his  usage  and  an  undated  letter  to  C.  Baxter 
belonging  to  this  period  (now  the  property  of  the  Savile 
Club).  "  After  several  years  of  feeble  and  inefiectua) 
endeavour  with  regard  to  my  third  initial  (a  thing  I 
loathe),  I  have  been  led  to  put  myself  out  of  reach  oi 
such  accident  in  the  future  by  taking  my  first  two  names 
in  full." 

The  change  of  the  name  of  Lewis  from  the  Scots  form 
to  the  French  was  made  when  he  was  about  eighteen  ; 
the  exact  date  is  not  easy  to  fix  on  account  of  his  practice 
of  using  the  initial  only  in  his  signature  at  that  period. 
It  was  only  the  spelling  that  Stevenson  changed  and 
Bever  the  pronunciation  :  Lewis  he  remained  at  all  times 
in  the  mouth  of  his  family  and  of  his  intimate  friends. 

»T 
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^""J^^^^P'^i^^tioua.  comfortable  stone  house  form 

"f5/  omvT.'  "°'"\j  ,''"*  *^^*'  ^''^^e  three  outsfde 
waus,  proved  too  cold  for  the  deUcate  boy  Acrard- 
•ngly   in  1857,  the  little  family  of  threZ-for^^y.u 

=nt-haT!rj^--dr^-£H^S' 
rbe°Sm^°„^^,He..Ko^^^^^^^^^ 

^^  a  substantial  house  of  ^ey  st^ej^um^ith  tte 
^^e  SouthTT^  '"  Scotland-and  now  soTnusJ^ 
where  the  mir,  hrj.^""""  ^^  Q"""°  ^^'^^  Garden^ 

5f|bi^d"'^aTs'^Te'h°eLT^^'e^^r^^^^^^^^ 
mndows  could  be  seen  the  hills  of  "  theTngdom  of 

heS?hv*^/nH^"*  -ear  of  his  hfe  the  infant  seemed 
nealthy  and  made  satisfactory  progress.  But  with 
^l^T"^  brightness  of  disposition  he  hfd  uZr 
tunately  mherited  also  from  her  a  weakness  of  cheJt 
«t"eofaf  *^  *°  '°''-  ^^^"^  afiected"?h°e'wt?J 
tertW^i!!i'»''^^.P!L°"P^"y  chronicles  itself  by  the 

"or  s^lernVrSf  ^°«','''^^"'*^°e  cough,  and  praying 
l^ti»  K  ^  mormng  from  the  bottom  of  mv  shaken 
httle  body.     I  principall.   connect  these  mX  how" 

cannot  mention  them  without  a  grateful  testimony 

Plavedtor^^^K'^'lP^^'^y  ^<^  long-suffering  dS^ 
n  ™  ?*  °°  ^  hundred  such  occasions  by  my  good 
h  ^K  ".^^^-ns  to  me  that  I  should  havered  «i 
had  beer  left  there  alone  to  cough  and  weanrin  LI 
*u-toess^,,How  weU  I  remembef  her  lifb'ng^nie  o^? 
Of  bed   carrying  me  to  the  window,  and  showing  me 

d^kwToflri"''''"'  ".P  '°  0"'=''°  ^^'^'  °-°^  t^e 
<iark  belt  of  gardens  ;  where  also,  we  told  each  other. 
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there  might  be  sick  little  boys  and  their  nurses  wait, 
ing.  Uke  us,  for  the  morning.  Other  night  scenes 
connected  with  my  ill-health  were  the  Uttie  sallies  of 
delirium  that  used  to  waken  me  out  of  a  feverish  sleep 
in  such  agony  of  terror  as,  thank  God,  I  have  never 
suffered  since.  My  father  had  generally  to  come  up 
and  sit  by  my  bedside,  and  feign  conversations  with 
guards  or  coachmen  or  inn-keepers,  until  I  was 
gradually  quieted  and  brought  to  myself  ;  but  it  was 
long  after  one  of  those  paroxysms  before  I  could  bear 
to  be  left  alone. 

"  That  I  was  eminently  religious,  there  can  be  no 
doubt.  I  had  an  extreme  terror  of  Hell,  implanted 
in  me,  I  suppose,  by  my  good  nurse,  which  used  to 
haunt  me  terribly  on  stormy  nights,  when  the  wind 
had  broken  loose  and  was  going  about  the  town  hke 
a  bedlamite.  I  remember  that  the  noises  on  such 
occasions  always  grouped  themselves  for  me  into  the 
sound  of  a  horseman,  or  rather  a  succession  of  horse- 
men, riding  furiously  past  the  bottom  of  the  street 
and  away  up  the  hill  into  town ;  I  think  even  now  that 
I  hear  the  terrible  howl  of  his  passage,  and  the  cUnking 
that  I  used  to  attribute  to  his  bit  and  stirrups.  On 
such  nights  I  would  lie  awake  and  pray  and  cry,  until 
I  prayed  and  cried  myself  asleep  ;  and  if  I  can  form 
any  notion  of  what  an  earnest  prayer  should  be,  I 
imagine  that  mine  were  such.  .  .  . 

"  Although  I  was  never  done  drawing  and  painting, 
and  even  kept  on  doing  so  until  I  was  seventeen  or 
eighteen,  I  never  had  any  real  pictorial  vision,  and 
instead  of  trying  to  represent  what  I  saw,  was  merely 
imitating  the  general  appearance  of  other  people's 
representations.  I  never  drew  a  picture  of  anything 
that  was  before  me,  but  always  from  fancy,  a  sure 
sign  of  the  absence  of  artistic  eyesight ;  and  I  beauti- 
fully iUustrated  my  lack  of  real  feeUng  for  art,  by  a 
very  early  speech,  which  I  have  had  repeated  to  me 
by  my  mother  :  "  Mamma,"  said  I,  "  I  have  drawed 
a  man.  Shall  I  draw  his  soul  now  ?  " 
His  nurse  was,  it  will  already  be  seen,  even  more 
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than  ia  usual  with  children,  an  important  factor  in 
his  life.  When  he  was  eighteen  months  old,  Alison 
Cunningham — "  Cummie  "  to  him  for  the  rest  of  his 
days — came  to  him  and  watched  over  his  childhood 
with  the  most  intense  devotion.  She  refused,  it  is 
said,  an  ofier  of  marriage,  that  she  might  not  have  to 
leave  her  charge,  and  she  remained  with  the  family 
long  after  the  care  of  him  had  passed  out  of  women's 
hands,  never  tailing  another  place,  as  indeed  she  had 
no  need  to  do.  Her  true  reward  has  been  a  monument 
of  gratitude  for  which  a  parallel  is  hard  to  find.  At 
twenty  (an  age  when  young  men  are  not  generally 
very  tender  to  such  memories)  Louis  wrote  the  paper 
on  Nurses  printed  in  Juvenilia.  Fifteen  years  later 
the  dedication  of  the  Child's  Garden  was  "  To  Alison 
Cunningham,  From  Her  Boy,"  and  this  was  but  the 
preface  to  one  of  the  happiest  sets  of  verses  in  one  of 
the  happiest  books.  Of  all  his  works  he  sent  her 
copies  ;  throughout  his  Ufe  he  wrote  letters  to  her  ; 
when  he  had  a  house,  he  had  her  to  stay  with  him, 
and  even  proposed  to  bring  her  out  on  a  visit  to  Samoa. 
In  another  fragment  oi  autobiography  he  has  again 
described  her  servicen  :  "  My  recollection  of  the  long 
nights  when  I  was  kept  awake  by  coughing  are  only 
relieved  by  the  thought  of  the  tenderness  of  my  nurse 
and  second  mother  (for  my  first  will  not  be  jealous). 
Alison  Cunningham.  She  was  more  patient  than  I 
can  suppose  of  an  angel ;  hours  together  she  would 
help  and  console  me  ...  till  the  whole  sorrow  of  the 
night  was  at  an  end  with  the  arrival  of  the  first  of 
that  long  string  of  country  carts,  that  in  the  dark 
hours  of  the  morning,  with  the  neighing  of  horses,  the 
cracking  of  the  whips,  the  shouts  of  drivers,  and  a 
hundred  other  wholesome  noises,  creaked,  rolled,  and 
pounded  past  my  window." 

Thus  she  tended  his  bodily  life,  watchfully  and  un- 
weariedly  :  to  his  spiritual  welfare,  as  she  conceived  it, 
she  gave,  if  possible,  even  greater  care.  His  father 
and  mother  were  both  genuinely  religious  people : 
the  former  clung,  with  a  desperate  intensity,  to  the 
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rigid  tenet*  of  his  faith  ;  the  latter  was  a  true  "  child 
Of  the  manse,"  and  visited  and  befriended  churches 
and  missions  wherever  she  went.  But  if  Louis  spent, 
M  he  tells  us.  "a  Covenanting  childhood,"  it  was  to 
S'^^'^J''*!*'"'  "*■  <^"«-  Besides  the  Bible  and 
^L^  °^^  Catechism,  which  he  had  also  from  his 
mother  Cummie  filled  him  with  a  love  of  her  own 
favourite  authors.  M'Cheyne  and  others,  Presby- 
^r^K°K-.°!  ^^'  st^a'test  doctrine.  It  was  she,  in  all 
probability,  who  first  introduced  him  to  "The 
Cameronia.  Dream."  That  poem,  he  afterwards 
told  Edmund  Gosse,  m.ide  the  most  indelible  impres- 

iT,,,™  l-^S'"'^'  u^°^ .""  "'^  «="•"«'  piece  of 
literature  which  awakened  in  him  the  sentiment  of 
romantic  Scottish  history. 

From  her,  too,  he  first  heard  some  of  the  writings  of 
the  Covenanters,  Wodrow,  Peden,  and  others,  who 
directly  influenced  his  choice  of  subjects,  and  accord- 
ing to  his  own  testimony  {Lelters,  iv.  227)  had  a  great 
share  in  the  formation  of  his  style.  A  special  favourite 
also  was  an  old  copy  of  A  Cloud  of  IVilnesset,  which 
nad  belonged  to  his  nurse's  grandmother. 

In  matters  of  conduct  Cummie  was  for  no  hal*- 
measures.  Cards  were  the  Devil's  books.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Stevenson  pUyed  whist,  decorous  family  whist— 
the  mother  had  the  keenest  zest  for  all  games— and 
Louis  could  remember  praying  fervently  with  his 
nuree  that  it  might  not  be  visited  on  them  to  their 
perdition.  The  novel  and  ihe  playhouse  were  alike 
anathema  to  her  ;  and  thU  would  seem  no  very  likely 
opening  for  the  career  of  one  who  was  to  be  a  novelist 
and  write  plays  as  weU.  For  her  pupil  entered  fully 
into  the  spirit  of  her  ordinances,  and  insisted  on  a 
most  rigorous  observance  of  her  code. 

In  spite  of  her  restrictions,  Cummie  was  fuU  of  life 
and  merriment.  She  danced  and  sang  to  her  boy 
and  read  to  him  most  dramaticaUy.  She  herself  tells 
how  the  last  time  she  ever  saw  him,  he  said  to  her 
before  a  room  fuU  of  people,  '  It's  you  that  gave  me 
«  passion  for  the  drama,  Cummie.'    '  Me,  Mastet 
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Lou,'  I  said  ;  '  '  never  put  foot  inside  a  playhouse  In 
my  life.'  '  Ay,  woman,'  said  he ;  '  but  it  was  the 
grand  dramatic  way  ye  had  of  reciting  the  hymns.'  "• 

It  was  in  the  end  of  i8j6  that  Louis  was  for  the  first 
time  experiencing  "  the  toils  and  vigils  and  distresses  " 
of  composition.  His  uncle,  David  Stevenson,  offered 
to  his  children  and  nephews  a  prize  for  the  best 
history  of  Moses.  Louis  was  allowed  to  try  for  it  by 
dictating  his  version  to  his  mother,  and  to  this  he 
devoted  five  successive  Sunday  evenings.  A  Bible 
picture-book  was  given  to  him  as  an  extra  prize,  and, 
adds  his  mother,  "  from  that  time  forward  it  was  the 
desire  of  his  heart  to  be  an  author." 

For  this  he  had  already  a  qualification,  which  chil- 
dren either  seldom  possess,  or  of  which  at  any  rate 
they  but  seldom  remember  the  possession.  In  a  late 
reminiscence  he  greatly  applauds  his  nurse's  ear  and 
speaks  of  her  reading  to  him  "  the  works  of  others  aa 
a  poet  would  scarce  dare  to  read  his  own  ;  gloating 
on  the  rhythm,  dwelling  with  delight  on  the  asson- 
anres  and  alliterations."  So  he  tells  us  of  the  delight 
he  already  took  in  words  for  their  own  sake,  and  of  the 
thrill  which  the  mere  sound  of  "  Jehovah  Tsidkenu  " 
produced  in  him  without  reference  to  any  possible 
meaning.  To  the  same  source  I  must  refer  for  his 
account  of  the  imagery  called  up  in  his  mind  from 
local  surroundings  by  the  metrical  version  of  the 
twenty-third  Psalm  ;  the  "  pastures  green  "  being 
stubble-fields  by  the  Water  of  Leith,  and  "  death's 
dark  vale  "  an  archway  in  the  Warriston  Cemetery. 

But  in  these  suburbs  only  a  part  of  his  childhood 
was  spent.  Of  other  and  happier  playing-places  he 
has  left  a  record,  written  probably  about  1872,  and 
manifestly  the  quarry  from  which  was  drawn  most 
of  the  material  for  "  The  Manse  "  in  Memories  and 
Portraits. 

From  this  it  may  be  seen  that  Stevenson,  alike  at 
two-and-twenty  and  at  five-and-thirty,  remembered 
his  childhood  as  it  is  given  to  few  grown  men  and 

•  She  died  in  July,  1813,  aged  9i- 
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women  to  remember,  and  the  paper  contains  the  raw 
material  or  perhaps  rather  the  prose  version  ol  manv 
parages  in  the  Ckild't  Garden  of  Verses. 

One  consequence  of  my  iU-health  was  my  frequent 
residence  at  Colinton  Manse.  Out  of  my  reminis- 
cences of  hfe  in  that  dear  place,  all  the  morbid  and 
pa  nful  elements  have  disappeared.  That  was  mv 
golden  age  el  ego  in  Arcadia  vixi.  There  is  some- 
tning  so  fresh  and  wholesome  about  all  that  went  on 
at  Colinton,  compared  with  what  I  recollect  of  the 
town,  that  I  can  hardly,  even  in  my  own  mind,  knit 
lib.   '"'°5"^""  °'  reminiscences  together  ;  they  look 

InH  i  ■^^^°  ^'"°.  <''?''f<="'  people,  ages  apart  in  time 
and  quite  dissimilar  in  character. 

RhhI*""  "^f"  °'  ^""''  *"*=■■  Posing  under  Colinton 
aridge,  makes  a  curve,  foUomng  the  line  of  the  high 
steep,  wooded  bank  on  the  convex,  but  on  the  conclve 
enclosing  a  round  flat  promontory,  which  was  once  I 
suppose,  a  marsh,  and  then  a  riverside  meadow.  . 
Immediately  after  crossing  the  bridge  the  roadway 
forks  into  two  ;  one  branch  whereof  tends  upward  to 
tte  entrance  of  the  churchyard ;  while  the  other 
hUrl  "'f,^  ^^^-  *'°P=*   downward,   between   two 

fhTtj  fX""^  P^*  ^^^  "^***e«  °*  ">•  snuff-miU,  to 
tne  gate  01  the  manse. 

irirHin  "*l  *'fu  ^°  "^^y^  °^  entering  the  manse 
^M   \  ■  .        *''''  two-wmged  gate  that  admitted  the 

tit  ^  i'^**""'/.?*^  }^^  "t''"  a  '^°°^  'O"-  pedestrians  on 
ine  side  next  the  kirk.  ... 

ci„'^'  ■  1'^"  ^^^  garden  on  summer  afternoons  the 
s  opmg  lawn  was  Uterally  steeped  in  sunshine  ;  and  all 
the  day  long,  from  the  impending  wood,  there  came 
the  sweetest  and  fullest  chorus  of  merles  and  thrushes 
and  all  manner  of  birds,  that  it  ever  was  my  lot  to 
n^ri  *  twT  "'^  J"^*  t^'e  centre  of  aU  this-a 
perfect  goblet  for  sunshine,  and  the  Dionysius'  ear 
favo?,n>o  1  '°'''*  °^  bird-songs.  This  lawn  was  a 
lavounto  playground  ;  a  Ulac  that  hung  its  scented 
ft^^^T  °*  "'^  «'°^y  semicirque  of  laurels  xvas 
Identified  by  my  playmates  and  myseU  as  that  tree 
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whose  very  shadow  was  death.  In  the  great  laurel 
at  the  corner  I  have  often  lain  ptrdu,  with  a  toy-Run 
In  my  hand,  waiting  for  a  herd  of  antelopes  to  defile 
past  me  down  the  carriage  drive,  and  waiting  (need 
I  add  f)  in  vain.  Down  at  the  corner  of  tlie  lawo 
next  the  snufl-mill  wall  there  w.ns  a  practicable  passage 
through  the  evergreens  and  a  door  in  the  wall,  which 
let  you  out  on  a  small  patch  of  sand,  left  in  the  corner 
by  the  river.  Just  across,  the  woods  rose  like  a  wall 
into  the  sky  ;  and  their  lowest  branches  trailed  in  the 
black  waters.  Naturally,  it  was  very  sunless.  .  .  . 
There  was  nothing  around  and  above  you  but  the 
shadowy  foliage  of  trees.  It  seemed  a  marvel  how 
they  clung  to  the  steep  slope  on  the  other  side  ;  and, 
indeed,  they  were  forced  to  grow  far  apart,  and 
showed  the  ground  between  them  hid  by  an  under- 
growth of  butter-bur,  hemlock,  and  nettle.  ...  I 
wish  I  could  give  you  an  idea  of  this  place,  of  the 
gloom,  of  the  black  slow  water,  of  the  strange  wet 
smell,  of  the  draggled  vegetation  on  the  far  side 
whither  the  current  took  everything,  and  of  the 
incomparably  fine,  rich  yellow  sand,  without  a  grit 
in  the  whole  of  it,  and  moving  below  your  feet 
with  scarcely  more  resistance  than  a  liquid.  ...  I 
remember  climbing  down  one  day  to  a  place  where 
we  discovered  an  island  of  this  treacherous  material. 
O  the  great  discovery  !  On  we  leapt  in  a  moment ; 
but  on  feeling  the  wet,  sluicy  island  flatten  out  into  a 
level  with  the  river,  and  the  brown  water  gathering 
about  our  feet,  we  were  ofi  it  again  as  quickly.  It 
was  a  '  quicksand,'  we  said  ;  and  thenceforsvard  the 
island  was  held  in  much  the  same  regard  as  the 
lilac-tree  on  the  lawn. 

"  The  wall  of  the  church  faces  to  the  manse,  but  the 
churchyard  is  on  a  level  with  the  top  of  the  wall,  that 
is  to  say,  some  eight  or  ten  feet  above  the  garden,  and 
the  tombstones  are  visible  from  the  enclosure  of  the 
manse.  The  church,  with  its  campanile,  was  near 
the  edge,  so  that  on  Sundays  we  could  see  the  cluster 
of  people  about  the  door.    Under  the  retaining  wall 
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mbte  toThrffr*  '»"'' P»t»"»»y.  extending  f.oni  the 

A»  fK.  !.  K.  ^'  .''°'"  *  8ame  we  used  to  play  in  it. 
il  on«  „V?h ''  ?"•*  "  V^i'  '*»  "»«  ""I"  «  yew:  which 
in?,  wi  e  ifllTu^'K"'  *'lf  ^"'-''S"-  Under  the  circuit 
Mol    and  t'h.™       '''''"=*'"•  "  ^^M  alwayt  darit  and 

,^nr^^|%:3rertrernaT.^^^^^ 

window,  to  r«  ♦.*'.""''  r?«"'y  '^""^  the  manse 
windows   to  see   the  'spunJties'  playing   amone  th« 

f^d'this^v^  ^"'^  •"=",  "»'^'>  chag,^„e^d  a1  m^aifu  e 
"mDortant  „7„"*'S'  °'  '^V"''*'  ™"ils  to  me  the  most 
S  e«a     Winl  'f  °^"""'  '"  ">«  supernatural  walk. 
H,..J  H-   ■         "  "   ("y  cousins),    and  I,  just   about 
h^l.  in  ♦k'""?"""  *'""''"G  eye  looking  out  from  a 

the  back  of  the  stable.  In  hushed  tones  we  debated 
r^.?  "*•' °°i  *•"=**'"  "  *»»  some  bird  of  illomen 
roostmg  m  the  cranny  of  the  wall,  or  whe  he^^he 
sol.PHrH'*  "ght  through  into  a  grave,  and  "  wa! 
°^cl^n^  uT^Z^"^^  ^'"'"8  up  in  hi,  coffin  Tnd 
watching  us  with  that  strange  fixed  eve  If  vo.. 
remember  the  level  of  the  churchyard,  you  wil/scS 

^w*hfe]L^?o'rr„rt!,f:^rr^^^^^^ 

t"tre"d'^r'ord^^"i^^^^^^ 

we  turned  round,  took  to  our  heels,  and  never  stopped 

m  r  :Z'h""'  '"^'""  °!  ''''  ''°"='---  We  ourselvesT 
the  bird  th'^K*""""""'  }^°"^^'  *t  "'ieht  have  been 
explanation  f?.","  ^"^""''^  '^^  "^°r<=  tremendous 
explanation.  But  for  my  own  part,  I  simply  believe 
that  we  saw  nothing  at  all.  The  fact  is  we  wo^d 
have  pven  anything  to  have  seen  a  gholt  o?1o 
persuade  ourseves  that  we  had  seen  a%host 
I  remember  going  down  into  the  cellars  of  ou^  own 
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house  in  town,  in  company  with  another,  .  .  .  and 
persuading  myself  that  I  saw  a  face  looking  at  me 
from  round  a  corner  ;  and  I  may  even  confess,  since 
the  laws  against  sorcery  have  been  for  some  time  in 
abeyance,  that  I  essayed  at  divers  times  to  bring  up 
the  devil,  founding  my  incantations  on  no  more 
abstruse  a  guide  than  Skelt's  Juvenile  Drama  of  Der 
FreischUU.  I  am  about  at  the  end  of  horrors  now  ; 
even  out  of  the  Witches'  Walk,  you  saw  the  manse 
facing  towards  you,  with  its  back  to  the  river  and  the 
wooded  bank,  and  the  bright  flower-plots  and  stretches 
of  comfortable  vegetables  in  front  and  on  each  side 
of  it ;  flower-plots  and  vegetable  borders,  by  the  way, 
on  which  it  was  almost  death  to  set  foot,  and  about 
which  we  held  a  curious  behef — namely,  that  my 
grandfather  went  round  and  measured  any  footprints 
that  he  saw  to  compare  the  measurement  at  night 
with  the  boots  put  out  for  brushing  ;  to  avoid  which 
we  were  accustomed,  by  a  strategic  movement  of  the 
foot,  to  make  the  mark  longer.  .  .  . 

"  So  much  for  the  garden  ;  now  follow  me  into  the 
house.  On  entering  by  the  front-door  you  had  before 
you  a  stone-paved  lobby,  with  doors  on  either  hand, 
that  extended  the  whole  length  of  the  house.  There 
stood  a  case  of  foreign  birds,  two  or  three  marble 
deities  from  India,  and  a  lily  of  the  Nile  in  a  pot ; 
and  at  the  far  end  the  stairs  shut  in  the  view.  .  .  . 
With  how  many  games  of  '  tig  '  or  brick-building 
in  the  forenoon  is  the  long  low  dining-room  connected 
in  my  mind. 

..."  But  that  room  is  principally  dear  to  me  from 
memories  of  the  time  when  I,  a  sickly  child,  stayed 
there  alone.  First,  in  the  forenoon  about  eleven, 
how  my  aunt'  used  to  open  the  storeroom  at  the  one 

'  "  I  have  mentioned  my  aunt.  In  her  youth  she  was 
a  wit  and  a  beauty,  very  imperious,  managing  and  self- 
sufficient.  But  as  she  grew  up,  she  began  to  suffice  for 
all  the  family  as  well.  An  accident  on  horseback  made 
her  nearly  deaf  and  blind,  and  suddenly  transformed  this 
wilful  empress  into  the  most  serviceable  and  amiable  of 
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white  patU  iver  ,t  Th^t  ."'!  '  .^  '°^  °^  '^'^^-^ 
voluptuous  place  with  its  nil  o  'hi;"  •  "'^  ^  """"t 
•pice  tins,  the  rack  for  k!;^  ^  biscmi  roxes  and 

that  let  irsunsWne  and  jr/r-^/*''^"^'«  window 
leaves.  """"ine  and  thr  lickenng   ihadow  of 

rem/ni-sc'ln^ce"forafte°r*df„n™^  .°*  "'^  dining-ro  tn 
brought  in  and  ^JIT      J^     "■  '*'^*"  ^^«  'amp  was 

in  the  rockinJS  C,  ""^  ^""*  '^'  ''°^"  *°  ^^=^^ 
behind  the  sof!?ii?':kti^Yy^„TheVadt°^?l,•=P^" 
soLTha^r^eftXT  \r'  --"the°corne?"^  Th" 
out  in  ?h\'  S*tr&T'  TS°r "•  ^"-^  ^- 
^tars.  I  looked  out  of  Thi^K=  J  ""i'^  ^"""^t  ^^^  the 
outside.  I  lay  in  the  darW  '""'*°"  ^*  "^^  ''"^^es 
«ke  a  hunter  in  a  lonelv  h  ''°"'^?-  "^^  '"  ^and, 
stealthily  watchine  theL  ,°"^'-..^  "^'^^^'^  about 
light.  withTo^e  viRue%SVr^  ^""^  T'^'  °^  '^^^P' 
my  aunt  had  read  fn^/     ,,       ^"'^^  °^  ^  °ovel  that 

from  'the  heated  baXAo"^"'"  T=  *^"°^  ^^°t  °"t 
•  Park.'  "  ballroom     and  moralised  in  the 

to  ?KSrgS  Td^o't- "  "^  •'^^^  ^^^^^ 
eight  years  old  that  h.f    I    *  "^^  °°*  "»*"  ^^  was 

to'him'sea  thf  c1:^c^otnes°^o/ IfsT.'V/^^'^e 
upon  him  suddenly  •  ite  comtnt  1      ^  ^^^^^^  ""^^ 

educated,  to  bTmoth^ed  from°fh"'*°, '^•°"'^^«'^-  '°  be 
of  India.     There  must  ,m;»V^        *u*  '°'a°t>"dal  chmate 

of  us  children  abou"?he  manse  In^n"  ^1^"  ^  «:°™ 
time  from  Aunt  Jane's  tMdern««"  *?  ^^,'  ^"^  »  =«<=°°d 
"  chief  of  my  Aunts'"  o?^  CA^M'.  r^T  "^^y^"  S»"°". 
attheageof  ninety-ine  n  1^7  fh.f,".';*'?.'''  ^'""-  died 
stone  deaf  and  nearly  blind  ^nV^A'  P*''"  generation, 
all  belonging  to  her  than  mv  of  h?^  ^-^^^"^  '"Merest  in 
sest  in  life.  °  *"''  °'  ''er  juniors,  and  a  greater 
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the  country,  and  an  experience  unforgettable.  The 
day  had  been  warm ;  Henrietta  and  I  had  played 
together  charmingly  all  day  in  a  sandy  wilderness 
across  the  road  ;  then  came  the  evening  with  a  great 
flash  of  colour  and  a  heavenly  sweetness  in  the  air. 
Somehow  my  playmate  had  vanished,  or  is  out  of  the 
story,  as  the  sagas  say,  but  I  was  sent  into  the  village 
on  an  errand  ;  and,  taking  a  book  of  fairy-tales,  went 
down  alone  through  a  fir-wood,  reading  as  I  walked. 
How  often  since  then  has  it  befallen  me  to  be  happy 
even  so ;  but  that  was  the  first  time  :  the  shock  of 
that  pleasure  I  have  never  since  forgot,  and  if  my 
mind  serves  me  to  the  last,  I  never  shall ;  for  it  was 
then  that  I  knew  that  I  loved  reading." 

This  day  must  have  been  followed  closely  by  the 
evening  recorded  in  another  essay.  "  Out  of  all  the 
years  of  my  life  I  can  recall  but  one  home-coming  to 
compare  with  these  (when  he  returned  with  some  new 
play  for  his  toy- theatre),  and  that  was  on  the  night 
when  I  brought  back  with  me  the  Arabian  Entertain- 
ments in  the  fat,  old,  double-columned  volume  with 
the  prints.  I  was  just  well  into  ihe  story  of  the 
Hunchback,  I  remember,  when  my  clergyman  grand- 
father (a  man  we  counted  pretty  stifi)  came  in  behind 
me.  I  grew  blind  with  terror.  But  instead  of 
ordering  the  book  away,  he  said  he  envied  me.  Ah 
well  he  might." 

Although  an  only  child  and  rendered  more  soli- 
tary by  illness,  Louis  was  not  without  companions, 
drawn  (as  often  happens  in  early  years)  chiefly  from 
the  crowded  ranks  of  his  cousins,  of  whom  he  was 
nearly  sure  to  find  some  at  Colinton.  By  them  he 
seems  to  have  been  treated,  as  Sir  Sidney  Colvin  so 
happily  says,  "  as  something  of  a  small  sicklv  prince  " ; 
over  them  he  cast  the  spell  of  his  imagination  in 
devising  games,  and  they  submitted  to  the  force  of 
his  character  in  accepting  the  rules  which  he  saw  fit 
to  allot.  "  We  children  had  naturally  many  plays 
together,"  he  says  of  Colinton ;  "  I  usually  insisted 
on  the  lead,  and  was  invariably  exhausted  to  death 
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r  could  jink  ve^'  wSr  I'^ouM '/^ ''.""•""<^  ^"'l^^ 
np,se  through  lelvS  r  couM  hidT'  J"''°"*  ^"'^ 
^'ant;  it  used  to  be  my  favo 'rit.  K  llu'^''  =*  =^^'-°t 
wxlked  into  the  den  "      '^^°""te  boast  that  I  always 

comSrnt'b^^'tLe''  = "  "^ '^^  ^^^  ^'-  »°re 
,^pcntinHenotRowbytre;,:^"bri.r'  ."^.^57  was 
the  one  who  had  most  in  r.,!^       bnUiant  of  them  all, 
.-»"  his  kin  was  hircio '^t  f°?"!?"  "^'"^  ^°«S'  ^"d  of 
Alan  Mowbray  Stevenson   th»     '."  ^""""^'  «°''^rt 
Alan.     He  was  the  cousfn  of  r*  v J  '°.°  °^  '''^  ""='« 
h's  porridge  "  with  suear   »nH      ''?  •■^'''^'    «'h°  ate 
country  continuallv  bnS.H       5  e^P'ained  it  to  be  a 
took  hi;  ■■  witS  mi  k  an?exn?''"^°°^'"  "'"'^  Louis 
^uiTering  graduaT.'nundation'^^'"'''  "  *°  ^"^  ^  ^°""'-y 
wrote'L^;!'^..^^^^^:^- P^^^^^^  tr-y  state." 
It  was  durin?  thi.;  Tvi^f  J  .™''  °^  dressing  up  " 

Louis,  at  the  aVe  of  s  x'lrt?  e^t  "^^^  ^T^^^y  '^^t 
Pold  described  in   •' A  Vnnl  ^.^■''^^  ^^^  ^''^'"'^  of 

Coloured  "  (i./.«.on„t,^ X^^^^^th?''  ^"°P'^"^« 
toy-theatre  and  the  "  scene^  of ''ci''lJSion  of  the 
romance  of  purchasing  th^!?         Skeltdom."     The 

f  little  later,  for  durSeseSnrth*°[  '''"=^"  '^^'"^ 
leave  the  house  •   h  ,t  „„     I    ""^""^  ^^  could  hardly 

book  and  Zdr^Z^TZ^;Z''  %'  ^'''''''  -  ^h^ 
he  described  himsdf  i  ^f^f""-  ,  Jears  afterwards 
Skelt-drunken  boy  t^Te  m«n  °l"'°'^'-^'"atist,  but  a 
the  Eldorado  of  rom'antic  ™^.J  °  *f"*  ""*  t°  find 
the  joys  of  iUuninS  Now  ^"  ^°^  ^'^°  ^egan 
acters  "  with  cSn  lake  fhaTk  to?^"*'"  *^^  <=*^^- 
cnmson-lake  l-the  horns  of  Jh  i     ?^  '°"°'^  °f  **- 

last  of  h«  remamsceaces  of  cl^dish  day,  that  I 
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have  to  give  was  written  in  Samoa,  and  describes,  with 
all  the  resources  of  his  perfected  art,  a  state  of  mind 
more  subtle  and  tragic  than  any  that  we  are  accus- 
tomed to  associate  with  the  confines  of  infancy. 

"  I  was  born  within  the  walls  of  that  dear  city  of 
Zeus,  of  which  the  lightest  and  (when  he  chooses)  the 
tenderest  singer  of  my  generation  sings  so  well.  I  weis 
born  likewise  within  the  bounds  of  an  earthly  city,  illus- 
trious for  her  beauty,  her  tragic  and  picturesque  asso- 
ciations, and  for  the  credit  of  some  of  her  brave  sons. 
Writing  as  I  do  in  a  strange  quarter  of  the  world,  and 
a  late  day  of  my  age,  I  can  still  behold  the  profile  of 
her  towers  and  chimneys,  and  the  long  trail  of  her 
smoke  against  the  sunset ;  I  can  still  hear  those  strains 
of  martial  music  that  she  goes  to  bed  with,  ending 
each  day,  like  an  act  of  an  opera,  ',0  the  notes  of 
bugles  ;  still  recall,  with  a  grateful  eiiort  of  memory, 
any  one  of  a  thousand  beautiful  asd  specious  circum- 
stances that  pleased  me,  and  that  must  have  pleased 
anyone,  in  my  half-remembered  past.  It  is  the 
beautiful  that  I  thus  actively  recall ;  the  august  airs 
of  the  castle  on  its  rock,  nocturnal  passages  of  Ughts 
and  trees,  the  sudden  song  of  the  blackbird  in  a 
suburban  lane,  rosy  and  dusky  winter  sunsets,  the 
uninhabited  splendours  of  the  early  davn,  the  building 
up  of  the  city  on  a  misty  day,  house  above  house, 
spire  above  spire,  until  it  was  received  into  a  sky  of 
softly  glowing  clouds,  and  seemed  to  pass  on  and 
upwards,  by  fresh  grades  and  rises,  city  beyond  city, 
a  New  Jerusalem,  bodily  scaling  heaven.  .  .  . 

"  Memory  supplies  me,  unsolicited,  with  a  mass  of 
other  material,  where  there  is  nothing  to  call  beauty, 
nothing  to  attract — often  a  great  deal  to  disgust. 
There  are  trite  street  corners,  commonplace,  well-to- 
do  houses,  shabby  suburban  tan-fields,  rainy  beggarly 
slums,  taken  in  at  a  gulp  nigh  forty  years  ago,  and 
surviving  to-day,  complete  sensations,  concrete,  poig- 
nant and  essential  to  the  genius  of  the  place.  From 
the  melancholy  of  these  remembrances  I  might  sup- 
pose them  to  belong  tc  the  wild  and  bitterly  unhappy 
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oi'i:L'rioT^^,y^^^l^°'  -.-'they  date.  J, 
as  I  walked  with  mv  n- 1„  '  -^^^^  ""«  observed 
and  striving  vafnl^to  rce^Sh°°  "^^  "°'^^^»'' 

<n  things.  Of  an  infi'n^t^  11?^-  faS^S^'^eT^ 
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begun°to'ti'av'eh"lk'l.t  «°-«-onIy  that  you  have 

I^^h"olrn°g   San'^Cut^'to   h'"  ^^'^  ^°°«-°- 
Uttle  or  no  ilpor^t^nce  attaches      ■^Z'^t'   ^'*"'=^*'°» 
teachers   were   frequent    H,!k   ^^^  <=l>anges  of  his 
innumerable,  but  both  wer.  /''"^""^   from   school 
bis  health,  and  especiaUv  hf,         ^'"°'*  ™«^«ly  *<> 
lntheautimnoll8r/^^haH.n"^^P*,^i'"'*y  *°  =°Ws. 
preparatory  school?/ Indls^eet  fnlh  «^"^"«°°'« 
bourhood  of  his  home    aT nil  ?■•'  i   ^^  °^"  n^'gli- 
After  a  few  weeks  hTh»?*      .lus  day-schools  were, 
return  there  wToctober  ?s  °  ^7  '*  "P'  ^°^  '''d  "Ot 
ferred  to  the  Edinburgh  A  .^^^     ^°  '  *^ '  '^^  ^as  trans- 
leading  school  in  Ed^tfgh'Th^'re*t°'  "  T"'  ^^^ 
and    a    half   under    n'A«f„    w     ^  "^  *P«°t  a  year 
author  of  D^Dreams^^a  ZTT""^    Thompson, 

works,  a  teacher  with  ^^ewsfaft""?"'''''  ^'"^  "'^'^ 
and  subsequently  for  man5  ,         advance  of  his  day, 

in  the  Queln's  dllege  gJX     ru^'T°'  °'  ^^^«^ 
lus  mother  being  abrokd    h»^"        '^°  ^""^  o°«  term. 

boarding-school  it  Spring  Gror^uir*  *°.^°  English 
sex.     Finally,  in  ,  «&;  1.         '  ^^"'°''*''- i°  M'ddle- 

day-schoolk^'ptbyM?'Thomf  ''•H"  «Wfted-to  a 

Edinburgh,   w^hich^  he "  attended"  wi,h""'"'=^  ^'''''' 

regulanty  untU  he  went  to  the  Uni^er^ty  °„",8°6V 
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Besid.-s  nis  ordinary  classes  he  had  many  tutors  for 

Zi  k'  '*l°'*"  P"'°''^'  '°  Edinburgh  and  eSe?e 
both  when  he  was  unable  to  leave  thi  house  and  aLo 
m  order  to  supplement  and  help  his  school-work  a 
custom  prevalent  in  Scotland.  ' 

K-  ■'■^t^^^'^''^''^  who  gave  him  private  lessons  SDoke  of 
his  intelligence  in  high  terms,  but  in  large  classes  he 

Jitf..*'"  f^"  "'  '^^  ""''"''  '-'"^  drew  on  h  mself 

tender  feeling;    reV  for  hTlessonVrea"d°y 'fo   1 
story  ready  for  fun  " ,  and  the  maeter  of  the  BuLh 
School   of  Peebles,  who  gave  him  lessons  in   ,86. 
ran   h^  T  "°^*  '°*^"^^^"*  -^  be:t Tnformed  boy 

"bfict  thatZkT''i    ^  ^'°^"S  '°t«^^^t  i"   ^^y 
saoject  that  took  his  fancy  marked  his  earliest  bov 

hood  no  less  than  his  later  years.     But  if  he  was  bright 

of"ttn"ho^t"f;ed''  Z1  '"*''-"^*^'''  '^'^  -"eXn"^^* 
oiten  short-hved.  and  to  many  of  the  subjects  in  hi.. 

ur/e'ThaThe*  "'^'[  ""^  f  ^^"  ^*  ^"-  InTverVlaiS 
nage  that  he  ever  learned,  the  rules  of  its  Krammar 
remained  unknown  to  him.  however  correct^  h^ 
might  use  ite  idioms,  and  the  spelun/^f  Ws^own 
tongue  was  dark  to  him  to  the  very  "last  LtTn 
French  and  mathematics  seem  to  have  been  ™' 
where  the  staple  of  his  education.     German  he  be/a^n 

r^ce'verMf  :*,rr"  ''^'  at  Torquay,  where  he  So 
received  his  only  lessons  in  ordinary  drawing  The 
only  pnze  tJiat  ever  fell  to  him  was  at  Mr  Hend^rson'^ 

telU°us*wi?.rth'^'''l?'  "''''=''  ^-^  comme^d^l'i"! 
tells  us,  with  the  criticism  :   "  Robert's  voice  th^,„h 
not  strong,  is  impressive."  '  ^""S*" 

des°r>'to  the  r"^"'"^'  .'"'^^  °*  ^''  education,  dancing, 
wHh  H  I  Covenanters,  was  persistently  tkught  hiS 
with  but  scanty  success :  riding  he  leLrned  chiefl^ 
in  the  summers  of  1865  and  1866  thouZhefirat  had 
a  pony  m  1856.  In  i860  and  1864  hf  J^  batW^^ 
with  great  enjoyment,  and  in  the  litter  ^''hlw^ 
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Yesterday  I  was  playimr  af  Jli^'lf"''*,  ^^  "^"te  : 
played  at  cricket,  so  paof  mJf  '^^'-  ^  ""^^^  "ever 
that.  I  like  footbaU^ve^ry  much""  °/*  ''""^^"  ***'' 
have  to  set  his  confessi^f  Th"*^'  ^S^'°«t  t!,is  we 
knew  at  least  one  li  tie  bov  th  '"'^°  ''^  ^""^^^^  "  I 
cised  about  the  presence  n?f>.  k",)^^*  mightily  exer- 
h.mself  up.  whenever  he  ca'Jf";  ""'J  "^^  *"  «P''^ 
elaborate  story  of  enchanL.?     ^^  P'^V'   with   an 

two  Arabian  nations."  And  »^  if ''°.'""'=* ''=^^<=«° 
^ays  :  "  You  might  rolf  if  tnf  ''^  ^""^^  Berwick  he 
have  been  better^emS^d  "  '  ''"*  ^  ^'^^'^  *° 

work"  o'r  sete'ri^Ldse  ItTeat/"  ^°°^^^"*  -''°°•- 
1863,  and  did  not  di<i-,hi;  .  •  greatly   improved    after 
f  "its.     Already.  *in;8''''  'H  ^^om  othef  boyish  p„r- 
;  Louis  is  gerting  very  ^id  and'?5w'''"L  ^^'^  *"««"  -■ 
fhe  records  that  "  VVha  eve,    '^^  ^ ''"y-"     1° '864 
Puck  '    came  verv  much  t„  th    7^  "^^  *°  him  of 
He  was  the  leader  of  a  number  of  ho  °"  V"'^  ^""'«"- 
Playmg  tricks  on  all  th?  no,°hK°^' "'''°^^«°t  about 
tapping  on  their  windows  a  fe,"'L?°.  Springhill, 
manner  of  wild  freaks      Thpfnn     °'ghtfaU."  and  all 
he  became  a  reckless  rider      i°"°r"«^  y^^""  ^^  Peebles 
days  recollected  the  time  "w!,l    "^t."'""  °*  those 
Louis,  and  I  used  to  ridrtoeeTh.r    ""J  ^'°^^^'  ^ob. 
pony,  and  Louis  called  it '  HeU^^'^i, .  ^^  had  a  black 
and  was  called  •  Purgatory 'whifj'  °"'°  "^^^  ^'^°^. 
Heaven.'     Onco  thf  t      iL    '   *^hile  mme  was  namprf 

the  Tweed  on  "t^e  w^^'t^  irerS^'^  "«''*  *  "°S 
follow  in  fear  of  mv  Hf„  ^""erleithen.  and  I  had  to 
worst^„f^tontKcii:-S°°^  "Heaven'  had  th^ 

ripe  age  o'fVurteen°yea4''7h^"jf/i°'se".  "at  the 
got  a  friend  to  load  it  a^A  L  °"«'5*  ^  "pertain  cudgeL 
tame  ways  of  the  ea^h^^l  o^'^'°T^''  walked  fhl 
romanc^still  but apup^t ^^^^'J^'^^^S  Pur. 
Nor  was  another  l^^^'l^^T' '^.^^^^^  „, 
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Neidpath   Castle  in  the  close  vicinity  ol   Peebles 
it«^«°""*  'n  hJls  on  a  green  promontory  :  Tweed  at 
i^m^^  "'°"L"S  *'''°"Sh  the  gamut  of  a  busy  river, 
from  the  pouring  shaUow  to  the  brown  pool.     In  the 
w^  m".H?A''"  thereabouts,  that  part  of  the  ear?h 
was  made  a  heaven  to  me  by  many  things  now  lost, 
aL  *?*''/r'^u''''*'V"S.  and  the  fascination  of  streams 
and  the  dehghts  o  comradeship  and  those  (surely  the 
prettiest  and  simplest)  of  a  boy  and  girl  romance." 
and  fh«"».ff''P*™°?^*c?*'°"S'"8  t°  North   Berwick 
lid  ]'^<r^<r?K°'  '?^*.  */'  described  in  Memories 
fn/f^^?  *'   *^^=., 'Deluded  fishing,  bathing,  wad- 
i^S    ^     crusoemg  ••_•■  a  word  thit  covers  all  ex- 
tempore eating  in  the  open  air  :   digging,  perhaps  a 
house  under  the  margin  of  the  linklfkindling  a^firS 
orn^  Sf -y;^™  and  cooking  apples  there."     But  the 
a  sZt  Im.h''*'  ^«  •>""«««  °f  the  lantern-bearers, 
of Tn^hn        "^.afterwards  to  Stevenson  the  type 
°\,  l*****  ^^  anti-realist  and  romantic. 

Toward  the  end  of  September,  when  school-time 
^„  ^rj"^  •"''"  *"•*  *•>*  "'8hts  were  already  black, 
we  would  begin  to  saUy  from  our  respective  villas  e^h 
equipped  with  a  tin  bull's-eye  laSem     Tl^t  thiS^ 

rrce°oTGreatTl'^*  "  had^^wo^^l^t  in'l'he  com! 
merce  of  Great  Britain ;  and  the  grocers,  about  the 

™^f.T'  ^^^^  ^°,  8=^'^^  their  Endows  with  our 
particular  brand  of  luminary.     We  wore  them  budded 

JL  ttHLT^f.^r'''*  *"="•  ^-"^  °^"  them,  such 
was  the  ngour  of  the  game,  a  buttoned  top-coat. 
They  smelled  noisomely  of  blistered  tin  ;   they  never 

fiS.T"'  *^°''«^  "^'y  ^°"'d  alwaAur^  our 
^i!r  V  their  use  was  naught ;  the  pleasure  of  them 
merely  fanciful ;  and  yet  a  boy  with  a  bull's-eye  under 
used^Lte™,^K''^/i'K  ?°i'>'"e  more.  The  filhermen 
T  «i^  ^  about  their  boats,  and  it  was  from  them, 

not  KV  **  '''  ^^-^  «°*  ^^^  '^'"*'-  "ut  theirs  were 
not  bull  s-eyes  nor  did  we  ever  play  at  being  fisher- 
men.    The  pohce  carried  them  at  their  belts,  and  we 

oreteS^%  U°P\"^  ^^"^  '"  t"^^*;  y«t  we  did  no? 
pretend  to  be  policemen.    Burglars,  indeed,  we  may 
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ra  re  common,  tocer?aiWo?fw^"  '^e*^™  '»»« 
found  them  to  figurl  very  L  '  ;>  "^  "-h'^h  vve  had 
in  aU,  the  pleaaufe  of  tte  thTnl  ^^  ^f  ^^^  "  '"^  all 
to  be  a  boy  with  a  buir«  .  ^  *?'  substantive  ;  and 
good  enoug^h  fofw  ^  ^'  """^^  '''»  ^P-^oat  was 

.anxio';:^^U7eylXrS;nr^  T"'^  '"'  " 
•  Yes.'     That  was  the  shibb^^f^      ?    and  a  gratified 

to?;  for.  as  it  was  the  ruie''i;*'l  ^"^  ^"^  "«edful, 
tained,  none  could  recognrse  a  la„tt?nT'  «'°'y  '=°"- 
(like  a  polecat)  by  the  smtlf  '*"*««■  bearer,  unless 

sometimesclimb  into  the  bluv  oTH  °'  ^^'^  ^°"''' 
with  nothine  hut  ttli  vJ.         ^^  °'  *  ten-man  luecer 

cabin  w«  uslia^ry  l*L&\^''°^''  them-fo?fhe 
of  the  links  where  ^rt^  ''^'^^  °"t  ^'^^  hollow 
There  the  coate  woS?d  "e  unruttn^H"'*!"'  °^"'''^- 
eyes  discovered  ;  and  in  ?he  "hf  *"''  *''"  ^""'s- 
under  the  huge  windy  hlu  lf\hf'^"u"'^^  glimmer, 
by  a  rich  steam  of  toastiL  «n  °'«''u-  ^"^  ^^eered 
young  genUemen  wouW  crLrST"-.?""^  fortunate 
?and  of  the  links  oron  the  scaiv  hT*"'"; '?  ^''^  <=°W 
boat,  and  delight  themselv«  ,  •JL'^''s:e3  of  the  fishing. 

Meanwhile    apart  Trni^  •""*\'"^PP''°Priate  talk 
gaining  a  wide^^kTow  X^ol  t^?°°'''M*'>''  ""^  -- 
his  first  experiences  otrive°      In 'Zh  ^"^l^^^ing 
summer  holidays  were  soent  i„  i   Scotland  his  lon| 
before,  nntU  the  ManseTt  CoHnf      k"""*"^  '""'^^  al 
a  stranger  race."     Now  at^om.  t"      P"  *°  "  ^^'^^^ 
to  one  of  his  uncles  in  the  S'TI/"'  ^^'^  ^  ^'='t 
perhaps,  he  afterwards  drew  ?n  1^  °^  f,*°J'  °°  ^^'^^. 
his  knowledge  of  the  I^m^.      •       "^  Hermtston  for 
crossed  the  Border  witifhkn     "'I'-.   ^"  '«57  he  had 
and  visited  CEnghsh  Lakes      i*"  ^p^*^"  **"*  «««- 
the   second   Inttnfational    p\u?'^^^' *''«  year  of 
health  brought  thTfamnJ  f^f ''*',"°"'    ''«    father's 
of  England,  and  L^uis^aw  not  0^?,''°?^*°^  *"«  South 
capital,  but  also  Sbur^  Sten.h^  "**  "'^^^^  °^  the 
oi  Wight.    In  July.  th'e"s^m!*S?f^i-t^'>^/^e 
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a  month  to  Homburg,  which  Louis  liked  very  weUj 
though  he  wearied  sorely  for  the  company  of  other 
boys.  But  this  was  only  the  beginning  of  his  wander- 
ings :  in  the  winter  of  the  same  year  Mrs.  Stevenson 
was  ordered  to  Mentone,  and  it  was  decided  that  her 
husband,  her  son,  and  a  niece  of  Mr.  Stevenson's 
should  accompany  her.  Thither  they  went  in  Janu- 
ary, and  there  they  stayed  two  months.  In  March 
they  made  a  tour  through  Genoa,  Naples,  Rome 
Florence,  Venice,  and  Innsbruck,  returning  home  by 
the  Rhine.  His  mother  stayed  behind  in  England, 
and  Louis  travelled  from  London  by  himself  for  the 
first  time,  reaching  Edinburgh  on  the  29th  of  May. 

In  the  autumn  he  accompanied  his  father  on  a  brief 
tour  of  lighthouse  inspection  in  Fife,  and  on  one  day 
they  visited  seventeen  lights. 

At  Christmas  1863,  Mre.  Stevenson  was  again  at 
Mentone  ;  there  Louis  joined  her  from  his  boarding- 
school  and  they  remained  in  the  Riviera  i  11  the 
begmning  of  May.  The  twt  n'xt  springs  were  passed 
by  mother  and  son  at  loiquav,  but  after  that  it 
proved  unnecessary  for  them  to  leave  Scotland  for 
any  part  of  the  winter.  For  the  last  three  winters 
they  were  joined  by  Miss  Jessie  Warden,  another 
mece  of  Mr.  Stevenson,  a  clever  and  original  girl  just 
grown  to  womanhood.  In  1867,  to  their  great 
grief,  she  died  ;  she  had  filled  an  important  part  in 
their  small  circle,  had  been  a  delightful  companion  to 
Louis,  and  always  held  a  bright  place  in  his  memory. 

The  curious  point  about  the  foreign  journeys  is 
that  they  seem  to  have  had  very  little  manifest 
influence  upon  Stevenson,  and  to  have  passed  almost 
entirely  out  of  his  mind. 

His  cousin  Mrs.  Napier,  who  was  one  of  the  party 
in  1863,  recollected  very  distinctly  how  much  Ixi 
developed  at  this  period.  "  In  some  ways,"  she  wrote 
"  he  was  more  hke  a  boy  of  sixteen.  My  uncle  had 
a  great  belief  (inherited  from  his  father)  in  the  educa- 
tional value  of  travel,  and  to  this  end  and  for  the 
benefit  of  Louis  he  devoted  his  whole  energies  in  the 
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to  taurr'^"''*™?.''-  ^"  *^"  ''°'^'  "t  Nice  he  began 
to  take  Louis  to  the  smoking-room  with  him  •  there 
my  uncle  wa,  always  surroundc.l  by  a  grou^of  eager 
Russ.r"'"'^  listeners -English/  American,  and 
Russian-and  every  subject,  political,  artistic  and 
theological,  was  discussed  and  argued.  Uncle  Tom's 
gcmal  manner  found  friends  wherever  he  went    aT.d 

journey  fhon  m  regard  to  what  we  saw,  his  keen 
?hi?^V°"r°^"'  ?"'^  architecture  seemed  to  bS 
a^f^  /  ^°""  =  ^^'y  ^""'-^  8°  into  raptures  over 
«^,^i  "^ '  °'- "."  °'''  »^<=hway.  or  a  picture.  I  st.l 
remember  Louis'  eager  interest  :n  Pompeii  and  in  the 
Catacombs  at  Rome;    Venice,  too,  he  specially  e! 

C  m'nM    "  '°"i°  f^''  ^°°^'  *^"'  "«  touch  s^hi, 

his  mother  and  I  both  recognised  as  due  to  DlacVs 
and  persons  seen  in  that  long  past  journey.  And  in 
the  Vaihraa  prayers  I  seem  to  hear  again  an  o  d 
melody  that  I  know  well-the  echo  of  hT  father's 
words  and  daily  devotions  '■ 

an^  of  "th^*'"'''  ^  *"  as  I  ''"ow.  did  Louis  allude  to 
?^/v  1.5  "'°'^  ^^PJ^""  t'?«'n'«  h«  then  visited,  as  if 
they  had  come  withm  his  p^r^onr,!  ken.  Horatio 
Brown  frequently  discussed  Venice  with  him  at  Davos 
r^v  ^'*'i°"'  even  discovering  that  he  had  ever  set 
toot  m  Italy.     Rome  meant  to  Stevenson  in  aftcr- 

n<WJ,T^^'-  'IJ*  "°'°='"  Empire  was  far  more 
of  a  reality  to  him  than  to  many  better  scholars  and 
many  frequenters  of  the  city  of  Rome.  Yet 
Lloyd  Osbourne  told  me  that  the  only  reference  he 
ever  heard  his  step-father  make  to  this  time  was  on 
one  occasion  when  he  recalled  with  dehght  the 
picturesque  appearance  of  their  military  escort  in 
horsemen  s  cloaks  riding  through  the  Papal  States. 
rive  years  later  his  correspondence  proves  him  already 
a  keen  observer,  and  yet  half  an  hour  with  a  guidc- 
rf  ^°"id.ljave  furnished  him  with  aU  the  know- 
ledge of  ItaUan  cities  that  he  ever  displayed. 

But  If  his  stores  of  experience  were  but  Uttle 
tacreased  by  these  changes  of  scene,  at  least  the  boy 
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ve^Sr"nflv°to'[,r'f'  '"'  ^"""W-.r.  which  cam. 
very  naturally  to  his  disposition.     At  hotels  he  uu>.l 

made  fncnds  freely  with  strangers.  On  l^ret^n 
wUh  "rutcZa'n*  T V^''^*  ''^""'^  oTthe  st^am" 
I  lotke  this  booy."  His  French  master  at  Mcntone 
on  his  second  visit  gave  him  no  regular  leLonsCu? 
merely  t.ilkc.l  to  him  in  French.  teachinR  hi^  nlnuet 
and  card  tricks,  introducing  him  to  variourPrX-h 
people,  and  taking  him  to  cLvents  and^°her  pKce, 
"°I  thi„T.*H"  ^'^'i^  "'  *>"  ''ther  ma^te™  at  home- 
to  teach'him?-'°"°'  "  P'"'"'^"*"  *°  ^'^k  *»  »>'">  thTii 
Of  the  other  side  of  his  character,  of  the  solitarv 

V  vT^or  ht*^ir.'"'^PP''  -^i""^'  »'"*  'ittle  record  tu?: 
certain^v  '"'•*""'""'  "'''"=''  ""  ^  """igned  with 
certainty  to  these  years.  In  one  of  his  books  he 
touches  a  chord  which  thrills  with  a  personal  Motion 
^ons  ■•  ■?»'«  fit  K-  "'"^'"^y  '"°^*  '"^'dent  to  o^y 
it  it  s..m.H  1,  •"'  P'.!^^**'  "*8"^  »"''  "one  heeded 
It .  It  seemed  he  was  abroad  in  a  world  from  which 
the  very  hope  of  intimacy  was  banished."  1™ 
a  slightly  older  lad  of  whom  he  was  thinkinc  at  ^he 
moment,  but  the  maladv  becinq  af  an  „»,i  ^  5 

tends  unfortunately  toYe  Sic  '"'^  "''■  """^ 

In*    !i  '■^^'^'"e  progressed  :    for  the  date  of  his  first 
introduction  to  Shakespeare  there  seems  to  he  nn 

vapours  the  street  fuU  of  the  squalling  of  the  JaT- 
the  windows  resounding  under  bucketfuls  of  ra!„  mv 
mother  read  aloud  to  me  Macbeth.  1  canno?  "k^I 
thought  the  experience  agreeable  ;  I  far  preferred  the 
ditch-water  stories  that  a  child  could  dTpSdpand 
Ir  T''  ''^''^"'K  at  times  materials  fo?  p"ay     ft  wm 

StZd"TTH^°l''"°i'''"«  *°  ^  thus^rav^ished  b^ 
a  giant,  and  I  shrank  under  the  brutal  grasp.     But  the 
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•pot  in  memory  is  still  sensitive  ;   nor  do  I  ever  re^H 

of  tirs-- "' ' ""''  ^"  «^"  *■"-''■>«"?  "•'.":; 

^S'^u"*  acquaintance  with  Dumas  beean  in  i«ft, 

thB  nJ'^t^"''  ^'^'fr  "^  *  ^P"'  °'  »ome  austerity  • 
divin?/v  "^'r*^'  .°'  '**"""'  """"tiw.  some  Lat'^ri 
all  ^n«;  r'.T'l'''"'  P^y''^'^  ""««,  and  above 
U  wS  onTv^'nto^"  ""V  P'""  "P°°  'he  shelves   and 

5^*i^rwtre"t;;f  ^HeTtr^^^^^^^^^^^  ^h- 

loiDootJi,  all  with  transporting  pleasure  •  and  th^n 
ll  h"'^"!''?''"''''  once  more  abouTmy'pa^h  anS 
Ltrl  k""^  ^^^P^'^  ""«'  I  stumbled  haLa"eep  into 
InH  /•''m''"  °u*  Aberfoyle.  and  tlie  voices  ofl  verach 
and  Galbraith  recaUed  me  to  myself  With  tw 
.cene  and  the  defeat  of  Captain  Thornton  the  bo4 
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concluded ;  Helen  and  her  sons  shocked  even  the 
mtle  schoolboy  of  nine  or  ten  with  their  nnreaUtv  • 
I  read  no  more,  or  I  did  not  grasp  what  I  was  reading  • 
and  years  elapsed  before  I  consciously  met  Diana  and 
her  father  among  the  hills,  or  saw  Rashleigh  dying  in 
the  chair  When  I  think  of  that  novel  and  that 
evening  I  am  impatient  with  all  others ;  they  seem 
but  shadows  and  impostors ;  they  cannot  satisfy 
the  appetite  which  this  awakened." 

What  neither  instruction  nor  travel  could  do  for 
him  was  none  the  less  coming  about ;  the  boy  was 
educating  himself;  learning  to  write  patiently,  per- 
sistently, without  brilliance  or  any  apparent  prospect 
of  success  The  History  of  Moses  of  1856  had  been 
followed  the  next  year  by  a  History  of  Joseph,  after 
a  brief  interval  devoted  to  a  story  "in  slavish  imita- 
tion of  Mayne  Reid."  Two  years  later  came  an  ac- 
count (still  dictated)  of  his  travels  in  Perth.  Before 
thirteen  he  wrote  a  description  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Peebles  in  the  style  of  the  Book  of  Snobs.  When  he 
was  fourteen  he  developed  a  facility  for  extemporising 
doggerel  rhymes,  and  composed  the  libretto  of  an 
opera  called  The  Baneful  Potato,  of  which  only  the 
names  of  two  characters  survive—"  Dig-him-un-o  " 
nn^ff'^r?"-,-^"'*."  Seek-him-out-o,"  the  poUcemak, 
and  the  first  hue  of  an  aria  sung  by  the  heroine,  "  My 
own  dear  casement  window." 

At  his  last  school  and  in  his  home  circle  he  was 
always  starting  magazines.  These  were  aU  in  manu- 
script, generally  illustrated  with  profusion  of  colour 
and  were  sometimes  circulated  at  a  charge  of  one 
penny  for  reading.  The  Schoolboys'  Magazine  of 
i»63,  of  which  one  number  survives,  contained  four 
stories,  and  its  readers  must  have  been  hard  to 
satisfy  If  they  did  not  have  their  fill  of  horrors.  In 
the  first  tale,  "  The  Adventures  of  Jan  van  Steen," 
the  herois  left  hidden  in  a  boiler  under  which  a  fire 
IS  lit.  The  second  i»  "  A  Ghost  Story  "  of  robbers 
in  a  deserted  castle  in  "one  of  those  barren  places 
caUed  plains  in  the  north  of  Norway."    A  traveller 
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re^nose  h!^  ^^  °^°  ^*''  e""l«d  h^ir  and  a 
W„e  ro!;  %*'''^  "^'^'=^^''''  '°  a  tarnished,  gold-laced 
blue  coat,  a  red  waistcoat,  and  leeeint-,  Th-  i^t  ' 
who  „ight  have  been  a  fishermi^Txcfpt  for  the  ^a'ct 

SSd  a  pisto/  "'h^"''''*'  °'  "^'^  pea-jacket  th:e* 
L,p\t'„Cthe?.^^-?a'„r/-''}--n^^^^^^^^^ 
.»  that  clinging  to  that  mast  ?  '     '^I  thtak?  'aid'the 

or  Adventures  in  the  Smith  c«,.  ••     «  ^recK  island, 

into  th.  ],„«"?  tt.  i„a,mf  ••  m"'l''JP"°  "H 

mwimm 
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itrne°o7th«lT'^  *  ^'"^i"'^  '"*'='«''*  '°  •«««".  anO 
WM  fnnatp!fH„  *^"'"°^?  ''''  produced  a  drama  which 
Th^  ff^?,  ^  the  earhest  draft  of  Deacon  Brodie. 

Jabine?^,!!;"K*T,!"^*°  ''™  '^""^  childhood.  Ma 
the  ?nrn  >  /k^"  ^''^'=°"  ^^^^^^  f°"n«d  part  of 

^^^  ^f  f  *  was  however,  centred  in  the  Coven- 
He  h«  .n.H^'T  ^l^'^  ^"*  '^^^''d  *'<""  his  nurse. 
?f  Rathmff " ir  "V'  ^"'?"°"  ^^^  *^™<^  °°  Hackston 
!bon?  h-  •  ^u^f*  °°  horseback  "with  the  cloak 
A^hLhnn'?^"*''-  ^^^'=''■"8  the  assassination  of 
k^t  .'i  «h^  M  I'P'  I"  ';:''''=•'  ''^  ^""I'J  take  no  part, 
lest  It  should  be  attributed  to  his  private  quarrel 
Stevenson's  first  novel  on  the  subject  was  attlmoted 
before  he  was  fifteen,  and  "  reams  of  pap^."  the"  and 
at  a  later  date,  were  devoted  to  it  in  vSn 

A  similar  fate  attended  a  novel  on  the  Pentland 
Rising-an  episode  well  known  to  him  from  his^- 

ttefr^ket*?  •  ^r"^';*^"  ^^^  ^P«nt  ^he  night  before 

*^!;rd«I«at  in  the  village  of  Colinton. 

onir„'%^*  composition,   however,   was  not  whoUv 

rl/  ptZri-"^  '""^'r*"  pamphlet,  entitied 

fn"Mn'burgr'™°"  '''  "  ''""■  "^  ^""^^  ^"^°* 
His  aunt  Jane  Balfour  wrote  :  "  I  was  at  Hprint 
Row  in  ,866  from  the  29th  October  to  ^j^Nolember 
then  to  S'.  '^'^u-^T^  ^*''"°8  the  plnUand  ^«% 
Ind  hv  f^  f  •  ^'\***er.  He  had  made  a  story  of  it! 
and  by  so  doing  had,  in  his  father's  opinion,  spoiled 

and  Mrlf.P""*"'*  °°*  ^°°8  '^^'^^  '»  a  smaU  edWon. 

^l^L  ""k?"?  '°°°  ^^"8"  ^  the  copies  in 

as  tar  as  was  possible."  »'»»". 

c  J,?"^  *•",*  P?"°d  <=Joses  somewhat  surprisingly  with 
Stevenson's  first  appearance  as  a  printed  autho7 

r^sed  ir,i  *k'  ^^^I'^^S  ^eUlaid,  but  thestructure 
raised  upon  them  was  premature.  The  publication 
was  probably  due  to  his  father's  approvTof  the 
subject-matter  rather  than  to  any  beUef  in  tie  literal 
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CHAPTER  V 

STUDENT   DAYS— 1867-73 

"  ^S^^J°°^<  and  tight  foot, 
And  green  grass  spread, 
tarly  in  the  morning, 
But  hope  is  on  ahead." 

R.  L.  S. 

T"LS°i:,'si  izjs.X't'  .tS"ir""- 

deaUng  with  the  forces  of  nature^j leWom '*  *°' 
fested   clearly   tiU   calleH   wT.   L       .f    .   ™  '"^'"- 

tLTh  "h"^  ^^"'^  ^"^'^''^'^ '«««  value  than  his"ather 
•pent  the  winter,  and  sometimes  the  summer,  sLao^ 
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at   the    University   of   Edinburgh     working    fnr   . 

rrL°J  *K*-  ^"*  t»'°  years  he  attended  the  Latin  class 
Greek  being  abandoned  as  hopeless  aftpr  th»  «  * 
session;  to  Natural  Philosoph^he  was  conshnt^o 

1.S  real  education.     Although  he  remem^red  th^f 

an^  non?l^^rhl'd  ''"^°'  "'*^  -^TcliberTte  ca°e° 
for  lesreducation  "  "°"  "^^-'^^^^^  (°*  attendance) 

Wick  •  recordt^f  K  ■  u°x!'  ^^^  ^^  ^^^^^  following  at 
wr  tten  t«  h^  "'l"'''  *•'  ""^  '«"  >°  various  lettera 
1  "b     j^'^  P^"°**  ^*  *•>«  time,  and  in  the  ^sav 

of  an'^EnSer*?- Xr  Tr^^^  '7^^  Edu^'ioJ 

f^^feiP-  ^^^^^  o'lnrr^re^^fi^^",:- 

That  s  the  man  that's  in  charge."     At  Wick  be^d^ 
S"t  fr"m  mv"ed  "'T ^"""  ^"  °^'  °'  «•«  best  'thL^ 

oom^^  as  the  postscript  to  ashort  businesslftter  to  hU 
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..DOT  .  "  S'P'etnber,  1868. 

■»  ufj.it.        rtoJd  on,  Aneus     thev  rH^H       ■  r 
Told  tt  *V  ',"  ^"^'  ^^'^'^  '-'J-'"l  composure"" 

another  lozen  off      Onr^llow  Ba?n      h-*^"  ^"°'=''=<^ 
commemorated  later  .n  Men^or'iL'aTp^L's' Z^^l 
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of  thi'  H**°  "  "^f^^^^  headquarters  for  the  buUding 
AM  .,,^*P"'''*u^Shthouse  of  Dhu  Heartach.  ' 

AU  this  was  the  attractive  part  of  his  work      "  As 

paThv  o  m'v  h'  "1°-"'  "  '  ^'''^  *°  speak  wSh  sy^! 
pathy  of  my  education  as  an  engineer.  It  takes  a 
man  into  the  open  air  ;  it  keeps  him  hknrinrabou? 
harbour-sides,  which  is  the  richest  form  of^dhne    "t 

dexterities  to  exercise  ;    it  makes  demands  uoon  hi^ 

he'lve^l^  "  ^'l  ^°i"  *°  ^^^^  »>'«  of  any  ^?e  0^ 
Rnf  .        °.u^^  ^°'  ^""^  ^serable  Ufe  of  cities." 
aut  even  the  open-air  Ufe  had  only  a  very  slieht 

inl'^Vt^^'  "^""^"^  P"^  *'°""  °°  «>«  beach,  brood- 
ing over  the  waves,  counting  them,  noting  their  iSst 

or  bvLvneTnV^  "''•'"  *''l''  '''°^''-  On^w^edstS 
or  by  Lyne  and  Manor,  we  have  spent  together  whole 
afternoons  ;  to  me.  at  the  time,  extremely  weSsome 
f^nr*  Th«  ^"^  "°"  '°"y  *°  t'''"^^'  extremeTS-' 
ISctacle  iTL^n*"  ""%  ^  P""y  and  varies 
sL  ft  ntho  "'"^  ??*  ^^^-^  <=°"'<i  °ot  be  made  to 
toaTd  nf  1    T'f  •     ^°  ""y  *^*ber  it  was  a  chequer- 

teres?  ^I^.t  k  l"  ^PP-L^^^Wo"  and  enduring  in- 
sav  •  Whi^ ,  i"^  *^  ^^'°g  undercut,'  he  might 
say.       Why?     Suppose  you  were  to  put  a  groin  out 

offtr^ll""!**^"  ^'""'  '*«'«'»"  be^cast  abrupt"y 
off  across  the  channel  ?  and  where  would  it  impinge 
upon  the  other  shore  ?  and  what  would  be  the  r3t  ? 
Or  suppose  you  were  to  blast  that  bouldir  what 
would  happen  ?     Follow  it-use  the  eyes  that  God 

lan/wo°,n=  '^"  .y""  °°*  *««  that  a^eat  deif  of 
land  would  be  reclaimed  upon  this  side  f  '  I^waB 
to  me  hke  school  in  holidaysV  but  to  him,  until  I  ha^ 
worn  him  out  witii  my  invincible  triviality  a  dehght  " 
In  Henot  Row  he  had  now  for  his  own  uLX  two 
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in  tte  househnM'"^  °'  *■•"  P"'°''  ^  ^''^"e'  *^  made 

work      In  Mn^  .L^l"^  f  "'^  '"^°  *°  ^'^  subsequent 
worit.     In  May,  1867,  his  father  took  the  lease  of  a 

This  was  afterwards  the  home  of  the  heroine  of 
situation  and  history  were  described. 

the  hills  chmb  a  thousand  feet  into  the  air     Th; 

i^tte  /rev  nf  -f  1  ^""^  '  ^°<*  y°«  ""^^  be  awakened 
in  tne  grey  of  early  summer  mornings  by  the  barking 

echo4°^'Thi,*^*'  -^^X  °l^  ^"^^P^^^^  shouting  t^^tSf 
Tswll^ton  •  r^*  hamlet  lying  behindlnseen! 
purcWdb^'thVV^"^  ^^?'  *^''  sheltered  field  was 
6f  toe^Drin^^h  J  '  "^'^  magistrates  for  the  sake 
haH  h,.1PwK^-      ^*  "*^  °'  eather  there.     After  thev 

gSL^'   S  th"°''''''  ^°<^  gargoyles  f^rom  oW  St." 
fhi^  '„^u     ^'l^y  """^  then  restoring,  and  disDOsed 


ill 
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rthickyj "^''''"  "P'*"*  "P  "'*  '""•'* ""»  "«="  i°*« 

lar~ ',!,!°/  ^!u°"*  '°"rteen  years  the  family  spent  a 
n1  K  Ju  *  °*  *•'"'■  »<"nmers  in  place  of  taking  a  fur- 
n>.,hed  house  at  North  Berwick  or  elsewhere.   * 
or  in'fh!''.  seasons  Louis  would  often  retire  alone 

?L        f  fo^Pany  of  a  friend  ;  here  he  gained  a  know" 

imfn^  the' '^^""^".^''  ""'y  *°  '^  acquired  by  «v°ng 
f„7i,  ^^  ^'^™  J"""^  ''^  ^^^  something  of  the  country 
mideTh.'""'''"^''"  "^  ^''"'^y  °'  Lallan!  here  h^ 
Tnd  Rolt^  ''v^'"*^".!"  °'  J°''"  Todd  the  shepherd, 
and  Robert  Young  the  gardener,  and  the  m  litarv 
beggarn-an  who  had  a  taste  for  Keats.  This  was  to 
h.m  illeterrarum  angulus  of  Underwood,  •  on  the  hiU 
above  Swanston  there  lies  the  tiny  pool,  ive°hung  by 

anT.^'  Tw  ""  ^t  u  '"^T"  *°  ^"  ^""l  «ak;  bad  verses/^ 
and  to  this  spot  he  asked  his  old  nur.se,  four  months 
before  he  finaUy  left  England,  "  some  day  t^chmb 
Halkers.de  for  me  (I  am  never  likely  to  do  it  tor 
^yself),  and  sprinkle  some  of  the  well  water  on  the 

Here  one  winter-tide  he  read  Dumas  again  "  1 
^^flVT  'k  *"!?  "^'■'y  "'e"^*  ^^""^  °°«  of  my  patrol 
.^  the  In  '''"'7  ■  =  Ji  '"^"-^'y  ^^=«  '^^  'W  meet  me 
m  the  door  a  friendly  retriever  scurrv  upstairs  to 
fetch  my  slippers;  and  I  would  sit  down'^vrim  the 
lamnT '  '^  ^""^''o*""  ^r  a  long,  silent,  Cftary 
larapht  evening  by  the  fire.  .  .  .  I  would  rise  froi^ 

Tn^d  tSf  .r^^  ?""  .''f,>"°''  ^■'l'^'  ^"1  -«  "he  snow 
an^*^  g'>ttenng  hoUies  chequer  a  Scottish  gardm 
and  the  winter  moonlight  brighten  the  white  hifb' •  ' 
irooH  I.=f  ^°'T  '°  "'"^""^  ^P""^  ••  at  first  he  rode  a 
At^hf,  w^^l'^^uTJ'  ''°°^°  *°  *°"°^  the  hounds 
nL^-  *°°  r^  ^y^^-  '^•''^fly  from  Edinburgh  at 
Daddmgston  I^h.  It  was  in  these  years  that  he 
was  m  GlenogU,  in  J.  M.  Barrie's  coualryTand  there 

toX^^  r°'' ""  ^■"^?  ''°^'=°  t^°»t  *°  oneway,  aid 
forthwith  forswore  fishing.  Now  he  made  hU  firat 
acquaintance  with  canoes,  which  at  this  tinie  were 
introduced  by  Charles  Baxter  on  the  Finh  oTp^h 
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VL^n!^^'"  S'"'P»°°.  the  companion  of  the  Inland 
Voyage,   was  another  pioneer,   and  omied  a  llr^Z 

rJn    *'!?'*""1  employment  of  his  paddle. 

«a  Joined  the  Umveniity  ConMrvadve  rtnh    -^ 

K'Snner.\"'.'^**T'  ^''^  ^-drhfslrst'spee^h 
several  vea'-  ^"^  •   ""  '^'^'^''"y  ^'^^  '°^ 

trwo^d^l^^^UTm^eat^^^^^^  --  - 

hung  U  picturS' bfk/ng!  th  n  Trght^uTwUh 
fire  and  candle,  Uke  some^  goodly  din^nl",^m^ 
^sage-hke  library,  walled  wfth  bootoTn  ?h°^  wire 
Mg^;  and  a  corridor  with  a  fireplace  benches  a 
te^rZ^^T  °'  'f"""^  members,  knd  a  mur^ 
mil^-l  ^  "^^"^  °*  »  *°™"  secretary.  Here  a 
member  can  warm  himself  and  loaf  and  re^d  -here 
m  defiance  of  Senatus-consults,  he  ca^  smoke  "'  ' 
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The  Society  U  Umited  to  thirty  ordinary  memhar. 

to  March  fi™?.  '^'''^  ""'=''  *  *"''  ^'"'^  November 
TO  March     first  an  essay  is  read  and  criticised   and 

on'"ea^h'"o°f'?he^''*''^^'''  '''"  '°"  ^  billed  tC^ 
on  eacn  of  these  evenings,  and  at  each  call  ev#.rv 
ordinary  member  is  bound  to  be  present  •  an  H.I?^ 
orate  system  of  procedure  has  Vrown  uo  '  fenrJ^  ?; 
";'*h  penalties  an^d  fines.     StevfnsTn  ^^  eSd  I 

ce^in^she^t'o^l"  ^'^''"''^-   '»^'  *nd "    the  pro 
fir^  ron,^?  1°°^  ''^  increasing  interest.     During  his 

about  the  best  thing^n  Ed^burS."   "''         ^'"'-  " 

ibe      Spec."  was  probably  the  firat  place  whe™ 

Stevenson  came  into  contact  and  rivaJr?  m'h  co^ 

h^frilnnf  r^?'  '^*"«  •>"  'O"^'-  were  r^n^e^ri?; 

n  gS'he  sLer^/"."'"*  ■'  '''"'  "P°°  ^^e  membei^ 
He  !^.  .r  ^T™*  *°  ''*^«  ""^^e  small  impression 
He  was  elected  one  of  the  five  Presidents  of  fh. 
Society  in  ,872.  but  was  at  the  bottotS  of  the  li^t  ^d 
efghte°e°n''aSdX^°**''  ^'^""^  *"'  fi"t  rSd 
sSrte'rs     In  x8«°h^"*  "'^^^hta  had  thirteen 

?rir^'rs'r^^-.^r^%\°e?crr^^^^^^^ 

•and  weight  between  this  and  Califor'i^a/'  *" 
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bi.  time  Md'thrmu-J:  '^''**  *•  miupe„di„„  oi 
difficultiwXt  wV?far''m„*'°°  *"  ■"«  '''C  Other 
to  work  out  for  WmieTf  hT.'^"''":  ««  ""^  4un 
reJigion  and  hi.  ethki  hi,  rein*  "  ^"*«  °'  "^«  ■•  his 
own  place  in  the  u„fv;™'  "{?*'°"'  ^.^''ty  ""d  his 
«cd»  0/  his  mind  MdTatur^ .  \TJT'''"^  ""»  t^e 
himself,  he  could  never  ■^fL""'^^'^  "'""«  with 
conventional  aspect.  He^*  t"*'  "?  **>«"■■  """ely 
travelling  at  thVfiery  pL^^f   y°"»e -n  youth,"  and 

religion  were  the  A^f'"  ""^  concerned  with 

reason  than  that  the^1orK°>.!^  '°^  "°  oThlr 
h«  father.     The  one  w«  a^«*^'' ?""'''^*-°"»  with 
ooservances  which  the^the?  r?«^!l'°/'^°e"'^  «"d 
to  examine ;   and  no  satrifiL    *^"'1='*  '*  ^  '"npious 
father,   no  duty  toS  arfu '^^,7^  *°°  ^"""^  '°^  the 
from  his  child  the  d,^m  of  ?h.  /*  1°"''^  ""'y  avert 
?^er  hand,  80on«  tTa"  "t^*^!^'!!*^'"''^    On  the 
Calvinism,  the  lad  caJJed  hL.!i1  *°  ""^  doctrines  of 
ever  the  youthful  fo™uiao7?nV°  ^*''«'''t-''"ch  is 
precise  nature  of  hisTfficuUieS^nv  "i""     °'  «>= 
left  no  record.     He  was  r-^„.?     '  ""^  *""«  he  has 
doctrines   held   with  ^^/ri^  *•"«  generally  against 
Btruggling  for  th«  tidT^e*^  and  ,i°*'"*=^^"<=^    ^°d 
of  life,  which  he  afterwarnlT    ^  '^^er  conception 
Patible  than  he  ttoug^^^  /?"" ■*  *°  ^e  less  inborn- 
years.  "«°^  "^th  the  lessons  of  his  earliest 

St.  MVtC;4^^;„»*^>  "«-*  that  the  Gospel  of 

been  Chiefly  ?p°'n"t^'e  ^ i^sid'e  *  He  ''"'"^  *'"'-« 
any  time  prone  to  comnr^^-  ?^^  "as  never  at 

between  Christ's  teachSg  and  th'/"'^  1^"  discrepancy 
societies  he  was  neither  rfadv)^,  ^T  •*"*'  °^  Christian 
to  Ignore.  As  in  rejLfon  L  /.  P'^°  ^^y  °°^  able 
the  moment  an  atheist  .0  h!  .^^"'S^ated  himself  for 
not  m  pontics,  to  havf C^l  "^redfh^rS^'tJ^ 
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The  direction  of  hia  viewi  waa  no  doubt  partly  due  to 
the  healthy  democratic  atmoipbere  "  ol  the  Scottish 
University  system. 

"  At  an  early  age  the  Scottish  lad  begins  his  .  .  . 
experience  of  crowded  class-rooms,  of  a  gaunt  quad- 
rangle, of  a  bell  hourly  booming  over  the  traffic  of  the 
city  to  recall  him  from  the  public-house  where  he  has 
been  lunchmg,  or  the  streets  where  he  has  bcr  wan- 
denng  fancy-free.  His  college  Ufe  has  Uttle  of  re- 
stramt,  and  nothing  of  necessary  n:i!tii:ty.  He  will 
find  no  quiet  clique  of  the  exclu.  ^o,  studious  and 
cultured  ;  no  rotten  borough  of  the  arts.  AU  classes 
rub  shoulders  on  the  greasy  benches.  The  raffish 
young  gentleman  in  gloves  must  measure  his  scholar- 
ship with  the  plain,  clever,  clownish  laddie  from  the 
parish  school." 

Unfortunately  the  well-meant  action  of  his  parents 
adderl  to  bis  general  unhappiness  a  touch  of  squalor. 
Ihey  "Ci,  generosity  itself;  they  provided  for  their 
son  aU  ch.it  they  thought  a  young  man  could  possibly 
want.  50  long  as  he  cared  for  such  entertainments 
they  gave  dinners  and  dances  to  his  friends,  whom 
they  welcomed  (if  thought  suitable)  on  aU  occasions 
to  Uieir  house  ;  for  his  health  and  education  there 
wsis  nothing  they  were  not  ready  to  do.  One  thing 
only  was  warning  to  him,  and  that  was  liberty,  or 
rather  the  means  of  using  it.  They  knew  how  gener- 
ous he  was  by  nature,  probably  they  guessed  how 
open-handed  he  was  Ukely  to  be,  and  until  he  was 
three-and-twenty  they  restricted  him— as  others  of 
his  fnends  also  were  restricted  -to  half-a-crown  or. 
at  the  most,  five  shillings  a  week  as  pocket-money 
The  result  was  that  the  lad  went  his  own  way,  and 
i^equented  places  which  consorted  with  his  means 
This  may  have  extended  the  future  novelist's  know- 
ledge of  man  and  woman  and  of  the  many  aspects  of 
human  Ufa-Jjut  it  was  scarcely  a  successful  poUcy  in 
his  father's  eyes  (had  he  but  known)  which  placed 
his  son  s  headquarters  at  a  tobacconist's  shop,  and 
sent  him  to  the  Lothian  Road  and  a  succession  of  such 
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"The 


Twmklmg  Eye."  and  "  The  Gay  Japanee  " 
Stevenson's  own  account  of  it  Jan  thus  — 

siUent^mli,^  *''°"5'}  ^  '''"P^f''<i  it  by  a  very  con- 
1;  u!u  ,*'""="*  ''°ra  n>y  mother.  I  never  had 
sSenf  ho?n^  It^""-  "^y  -"""^hly  pound  w  J  usu^^J 
crivedit  «.off  '^'"'"«  °'  the  d^  on  which  I  re- 
the  rnliU  f?  °!-'"  ?  "°*'  "  *"»  forestalled  ;  and  for 

B'liiiings  at  once  in  my  possession      Henm  m«  =,. 

oVd'e'r^T^;:^''"'  °k'  T**"*  ^"M^T^ll^d'^'veTy^ow 

seamen,  chimney-sweeps,  and  thieves  •  my  circle  wm 

X'it'rr  ""f 'ree'''"'^"'^..^^  ^••«  -*-"  »"  tTe '^ 

whire  Velvet  Coif  .r*  ^u"  ""'"  »^°'1<=<J  l^tdien. 
wnere  velvet  Coat  (for  such  was  the  name  I  went  hv^ 

makirsonfoT^^*'*''"'  ««"«'=^»y  in  .ience^a'^'^^ 
M  tl  e^mTn^  '°  *  P*°"y  version-book  ;  and  rough 
aa  the  material  may  appear.  I  do  not  believe  these 
days  were  among  the  least  happy  i  have  soent  I 
was  distinctly  petted  and  respected  ;  the  women  were 

Tve^fi^ineof^t  ■  "^'^  ^^-'l  *?"''^  ^""^^  "^"""^ 
vycry  laruiing  01  It.      Such  indeed  was  mv  celebritv 

inspec?4°e  «Lrr"*°f  f""^  "^  mistreilameTo 
inspect  the  establishment.  I  was  invited  to  tea  with 
them  ;  and  ,t  is  stUl  a  grisly  thought  to  me  thTt  I 
anH I^m'^I*  •''"  *^**  mistress,  then  lorg^u^tn  vdvet 
and  gold  chains,  an  old.  toothless,  ra|ged  womL  trith 

w^'JtT^"'  ^f  ''"y"  °*  K^een-sickness.  and  they 
tte  erlt  h^T*" K-'u  ^'"'^  *  ^'-^^  he  lekned  over 
the  great  bridge  which  connects  the  New  Town  witt 
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the  Old  and  watched  the  trains  smokinR  out  from 
?„°h"  h'/°'  "-^^  ^^°'^'>'°S  into  the  tunnel  ol  a  voyar" 
envying  the  passengers  ;  and  again,  "  in  the  hot  fits  of 
youth  •■  he  «^nt  to  the  Calton  burying-ground  "  to 
be  unhappy."  "  Poor  soul."  he  says  of  himself  "I 
remember  how  much  he  was  cast  down  at  ttals  and 

TJilt^'f^'""'  "°*  y«*  ^«S"->)  seemed  SeaSj 
at  an  end,  and  hope  quite  dead,  and  misfortune  and 
dishonour,  hke  physical  presences,  dogging  Wm  as  Se 

»h J**  ^^  ^f^  ^^"  *^«  "^ays  of  youth,  and  often 
they  were  days  of  happine^.  The  cliuds  rolled 
away  m  their  season;  most  of  the  doubles  were 
subjective,  and  though  they  were  acutdy  fSt  ve? 
their  ultimate  solution  was  certain  '  ^ 

outer*Ii?.°%'i'®''""''f°f*  immediately  affecting  his 
outer  life— the  pursuit  of  engineering— was,  however 
among  the  first  to  be  solved.  On  April  8th  18,1 
Lou«,  told  his  father  of  his  extreme  dSination^J; 
^'Z^fV°'^  "^"''  *°  ^  ^"°^^«'>  t°  follow  htera^ure' 
?^om«  t'"'  "'"'^  t  *  '^^^  disappointment  to 
3?t^H?  Stevenson,  who,  a3  we  have^Jeen,  was  d^ 

Z^t^  "  P'^^  •"=*  °'  ^^  <=»^g-  Moreoverronly 
twrelve  days  previously  Louis  had  read  before  Se 
Roya^^Scottish  Society  of  Arts  his  firat  and  o^y 
contribution  to  the  Uterature  of  his  profeiion  a 
paper  on  a  New  Form  of  Intermittent  Sght  which 

r>!f«'^*'"?''^'.^"^«"^  "^^^  ^°rthy  oflhe  favou^ 
able  consideration  of  the  Society,  and  highly  cred" 
able  to  so  young  an  author."  The  father  felt  the 
?nr^'h  "t^"  °"i'*  *°  ^"^^  ^-^t^"*  ^^^  been  prepared 
n7nr„»Xi"'  '°^>  f"**^"  '^"^k  °f  interest  in  the  solution 
.°n  the  ZV^'h  *°  ""^  '"'"'  ^^^  """^t  entranc  ng 
witn  calm,  his  wife's  diary  records  that  he  was 
"  wonderful  y  resigned  "  ;  and  the  matter  wmJ.^ 
premised  without  difficulty  or  deUy.  Enp^eeSng 
was  to  be  pven  up  forthwith,  but  l«t  LouU  shouM 
find  himseU  with  no  other  profession  than  that  S 
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historical   studies   would   add   more  or  li^^?i  \ 
genera]  culture,   and  he  would  blahL  S     •       u'^ 

ment  of  a  laiRer  scheme  of  biography  written  in  #-f„ 
Francsco  m  the  beginning  of  1880  ^  ^'"' 

upon  ttVantethXTer  ofS'l  ^*«  ^^ 
ford      Ar,H  ,„  r  ,   vvater  of  Leith  above  Slate- 

P  it1.?iraLX^/reS  'Tt  llt7  '""  ^"'^ 
done  with  morbidity  and'c^u'Lhl^jltnds'"  °°" 

"  BOOK  III— FROM   JEST   TO   EAl    ,EST 

My  cousin  Bob,*    who  had   now    aft«:  ,   . 
absence,  returned  to  Edinburgh  Tihe  mL  ,.l    ! 
and  most  unlike  to  mp  +h=*  t  i  "^"  "''^st 

likeness  was  one  of  tast«  inS*''^  ^^"  '""*■     O"' 

feverish  mind'^-ha^e%t\:fo^nTtha?Sri:i 

and  Sidney  .Su>stx  Collfirl  f -,^1,  v  Windcmiere  College 

chiefly  at  Antwerp  and\''  Fr.te  fut  h,""  ''"*"'  P"'"""*; 
about  i8S<,and  was  (iSs'„iDf  ■  '>"'  became  an  Art  critic 
College.   h^TpoT  ^Z'tlh'tnl?L''\'  t"'  "  ^'"■^"«"' 

Un,..wHattHe,y'Wa/oU"'-;j^™^;d"-c^^^ 
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a   smattering   of  almost   every   knowledge   and   art  • 

^nd  awf'J?r  k"""™'  ^''c  •"'°-'«dBe'of  phflosopSv! 
?ot»lIv  7n.  '■  L^  '°".?'  ''^«"«'  disconnected  and 
totally  inexplicable  erudition.  What  was  specially 
his,  and  genuine,  was  his  faculty  for  turning  over 
a  subject  in  a  conversation.  There  was  ai  InsanI 
lucidity  ,n  his  conclusions;  a  singular,  humorous 
eloquence  in  his  language,  and  a  power  of  method 

unZ'"?  '^A  *'"''"  °'  '"^  '"*°  '^'  f°^"s  of  the"ubje« 
under    hand;    none    of    which    I    have    ever    heard 

Tarn  sure°""thirh  ^^^f ''=''  ""'  ^"^  "'^er  talker 
i  am  sure  that  he  and  I  together  have,  in  a  brief 
conspectory  manner,  turned  over  the  stuff  of  a  year's 
reading  in  one  half-hour  of  talk.  He  was  thp  mL^ 
valuable  man  to  talk  to.  above  aUnhs  you^ge 

ttj  ;  /r  ^^-  '""''^^  '"'^  '^  ^"P««.  changed  ifke 
he  patterns  m  a  kaleidoscope,  transmigrated  (i  is 
the  only  word)  frorn  one  point  of  view  to  another 
Tnd  LZfT'  ^^'^  ^"-pP'^eness  that  left  a  stupfd 
and  merely  logical  mind  panting  in  the  rear  and 
so,  in  an  incredibly  brief  space  li  time,  helped  you 
to  view  a  question   on  every  side.    In  sheer   trench 

fXwf  Th  ""Zl^V  ^""  '^'^  humble  and  St" 
luuower.       I  be    multiplicity    and     swiftnpis     nf     k:, 

apprehensions,  if  they  do  not  be^'lder  at  le^ 
He  wn,%^'L'"'"''-  "^.  '=  """ly  without'  meJ^: 
^n   ill   ■  '^  ""^  ^  "^^"^  '°  regulating  the  expenses  of 

asub^e^i^r  "''^'  ^"'^  "^^"  '"  '^"  minufes  cru°h 
a  subtle  fallacy  or  create  a  new  vein  of  criticism  We 
have  perhaps  only  one  moral  quality  in  commoT'a  de! 

'■  The  Ve«'frienH'°l^  "^'^  *'^°'"  "^  "«=  «  "-itv 
ine  next  friend  who  came  to  me  fl  take  th^rJ. 

in  the  order  of  time)  was,  I  think,  !hariesBa^te?^ 
ittirTpace  "l^arl"  '  ''1"°"^'"^  ^°  unusuaUr  he 
^tn'r/o  t  t^in"red'a7trat"Asi  "^^'^  "^^" 
when,  in  spirits,   he   sUnds  Sut   an   eq'uTfn  Z 

could  give  and  take  in  conversation  with  the  wit  and 
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"dv.se  or,  ,o  explain  more  ij^,  """"^  "''°  ^°"Id 
who  could  both  make  hdnf?,l '^!^^"'^:  ""V  meaning, 
same  time  hold  hi.  tongutltn  hf  h^n"^  '""^  «  "^e 
The  next  was  James  Wahprir'^  "°"^  ♦"  °ff"- 
now  when  I  come  to  describe  r/""."-  ^*  "^  ""'y 
how  strange  a  crew  were  my  assori'^  ""l'  ^  P""*^^ 
strangeness  was  of  a  trae.V  rh\  ^'"'  ">"'  Ferrier's 
of  old  Wilson,  the  son T/errie'r  ??;■  '^^'  «^^"<^^°° 
he  was  gifted  with  very  conside"  M*''\?«''Physician 
by  nature  the  most  compTe?e1nrf  „     ->        "'  ^^  ™"^ 

The  best  o/him  :n?y""came°ar  ^""^""^  '°  "--''• 
from  the  Corniche.  He^ever  L„  "1''°°'  '"'^  Corsica 
morally  or  intellectual  Thf  *"'  '""""^^  «="<>« 
Even  his  friends  did  not  know  v  ^l"^  *^^  on  him. 
passed  hours  with  him  when  he  ™'"'*  ''•^  fi»'-  ^  h^ve 
^*f«-  '^«  I  never  knew  the  like  o/ it""''  ^°°'*'  ^°'' 

The  fourth  or  these  frienrfc  ^      c*  '"  ^"^  other, 
son,  son  of  Sir  Jarues  wh?      "^^^  ^"^  ^'^'ter  Simn- 
world.    He  was' I  ,h  „k   the  ^M^  ^'''oroform  to  The 
yet  he  must  have  been  of  a  morf  ^"ri?^  associates! 
for  when  we  encountered    jTv    <^'''''"«e  growth 
equal   in    intellectual  developme'rV  ^'''  ="^0" 
fighting  mind.    You  wouW  see Tm    ^""^^   =»   ='ow 
>or  a  minute  at  a  time  with  ,»f    *  '""•=''  "''•^"e 
perhaps  fail  to  throw  iratZe„^'*T^*«°^>'  J^t,   and 
character  was  a  profound  .I''-    '  ''''nk  his  speciai 
was  not  so  much  exhiSin  L""''  ^  '''yness  whkh 
own  dealings  with  him  Lif    "i  1?f  "^  =?!  "  "'led  in  his 
slow,  and  in  this  he  was  ^n  .       *■ '^"'  •''^  mind  was 
anudote  to  Bob.    I  hrve  known''v"\^°'^  P^^aps  an 
sometimes  with  himself    ^Zr    ™  **?"'«  «  1"estion 
?fter  month  for  yeaTsThehaTI'nT  *"''  '"^.  "-ontS 
-h;nk,ng,  and  would  ^ntitt^i  ?e°t  teff  ^b^S^' 

•ve/ttT^I.UrV/,^:''  f  L"*^'^''*  -«  "<^  for 
C2  '  ^  <^*n  Pve  you  an  idea 
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of  my  relief  only  by  saying  that  I  was  at  last  able  to 
tn       %    ,^*'"    ""^'f^b'"    isolation    in    which    I    had 

&     T„\"  °°  '"""■'^  ■"  "'^'°"'  ^"<^  I  began  to  be 
happy     To   have   no   one  to  whom   you   can   soeak 

two  at  a  time,  I  can  support  it  almost  without  reeret- 
but  to  be  young,  to  be  daily  making  fresh  di  coveries 
and  fabncating  new  theories  of  life,  to  be  full  of  filmsv 
wh.ms.ca  ,  overpowering  humours,  that  seem  to  S 
you  no  alternative  but  to  confide  them  or  to  die  and 
not  only  not  to  have,  but  never  to  have  had  a  ronfi 
dant,  ,s  an  astounding  misery.    I  now  understand  It" 

enrfpH ''  r,'^"^'"!'"^,  '"':  ^^^'^^'  '^hen  that  per  od  was 
ended.  I  thought  I  minded  for  nothing  when  I  had 
found  my  Faithful;  my  hea  t  was  like  a  bh-d's  I 
was  done  with  the  sullens  for  good;  there  was  an ^'nH 

friZTf''"'.''  ^l'  -"^  "f"  ^'  =oon  as  I  h^d  go,  a 
triend  to  laugh  with.    Laughter  wa<!  at  t\,,t  TiL 

principal  affair,  and  I  dou?t "/  ""co'l^h'avr^d"" 

"As   Bob  said,  we  did  nothing  obvious;   the  least 

ifl^ro^ZP  "  "  ''  """«  '""''''''  inmountaLl 

^^J^nSttt^in^^r^,-^ 

Testament  ""k'^''"'"'  "^  "''«'°"  ^  I  «^k«  to  t^Le  New 
lestament:    change    startling:     growine    deX^    *!,T 

N^w  Te'f'?""   ^'°"'<^   "^^^   do'ne°Te?ter'wlth   thi 
former  there  s  still  an  addition  to  be  made-he  narSe 

un^  '^:  ^n'oti-cT  Vh   VX^Xf  It"^''"  "-= 

older  than  his  pupil-a  dif^e^JnTel  Z  w^Tis  ^^^^"^ 

•  A  small  society  of  students. 
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difficult  to  surmount       But  k-  ^4      .. 
energy  and  vitality   therfwn.^u'^^  '"'»  boundless 
petual  boyishn™which  Z     !!''•."*  J'*"'^"  »  Per- 
this.  that  his  development  Zt?  '*!f"  °°*  l«ast  in 
Ws  life.     Hi,  delighfTn"^,'^?""^  ^V^'  «"d  of 
and  heroic,  his  fiery  en°husi2J^    v^  h>gh-minded 
readiness  and  spirit    were ^W^J.  ^'^  extraordinary 
and  to  stimulate  tteyonn«r  1'  ''"f;*'^  *°  ^'" 
the  time  that  Stevenson  feS^.^Lu-    """-eover,  at 
detachment  and  indepe°„de„c"  of'l."i""'!"""'='''  **>« 
views  rendered  that  influencp^,/^■^  "'""^  religions 
than  if  he  had  been  content  *o       ?f  S"^*"  weight 
to  estabUshed  obser^ancS  aLd^con*^  ^  1^'"'"^^  =^^"* 
Stevenson  was  in  revolt  ^r^»M-*°J''°*'°°^  "''edsJ 
Here  was  a  man    readv   t^  '*^*i"^  ^°  outbreak, 
exercising  a  clearsighted  inrto^"*'!*'""   everything, 
earnestness  and  piety    whi"^"'^',^"''  ^^t  '""  o 
who  did  not  love  re/nement,    .    t  ""'^  ^""^  ^™P'e." 
much  conformity  in  une^enti.,"'"*  "f  "  a  friend  to 
km  there  were  these  fnrtw.^-       '*"''  about  Jen- 

Wm  from  Steven/on.3  X'lrie^d?"^'""""^ 
great  advantage.  HewLth^o^i  ^'  ^"'^  ^ave  him  a 
fought  the  battle  ofm^d^°''','^^°^^^^lrcaAy 
but  knew  how  to  can-y  h°s  s^°*  ""'^  '^^  victorious 
was  the  first  of  Stevenson's  fri.n^'"-  u  **°^eover,  he 
married.     Perhaps  tte  mo,t  .h    '  "''°  ^^^  ^^eady 

gest  rather  than  dercX %J^»  "  T-  *''°^«  ^^^'eh  sug- 
romance  which  m^e  hro'"^^*'  tenderness  and 
made  his  house  aH^Tw^  to  fhT^*  V°*°.  ^^  ^^^  and 
Mrs.  JenWn.  writinc  in^«!f  ^  *''°  frequented  it 
loved' Louis'  b«t  of  Si  hfs'fS^^^'i"^^  '^•""'^"^ 
when  he  came  to  write  Tenlf^'»  If-  ^"'^  Stevenson, 
what  mingled  pain  and  pC^°  jt  °^''^?''y-  ''^""^^ 
the  past  of  a  dead  friend  and  «  n^t  *°  "^'^  '°to 
spadeful,  shine  brighter  '•'  '"°'  **  every 

heSelf%^^L^°rurtH;[?er  J""^"'  ^'^  ^« 
in  1868  she  paid  her  first  v,^^  to     *^".*"  ^ternoon 

^^r.  found  Mrs.  Ste^'^^srsi^i',  ?-- ^lil,- 
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deSwroJLt!T-,  V^'Y  •^5*°  ^  *^  ">'•''  "•»d- 
cam^a  vS^"*  °*  ^^'"^  '^"'"  ^y'"'^  the  fireplace, 
came  a  voice,  pecnUar.  vibrating  ;   a  boy's  voice   i 

&t  that  nf"*-  '  °'*  ! '  •^'^  Mm.  Ste'vSn^Sn?'  1 
du^  h,-m  to^  ''°°  Z^  ""  *•'''  '°°'"-  Let  "«  intro- 
duce him  to  you.'     The   voice  went  on  •    I  listened 

l^hn^T!''!?*^^'"'  amazement.  Who  waa  tto  ^^ 
who  bdked  as  Charles  Lamb  wrote  ?  this  you^Hel^ 
with  the  Scottish  accent  ?  I  stayed  lonl.and  when 
mr.r.,fT^  ^^  "'""^"  '=°°^"«"  came^down  with 
Se  H.K°.K*"'°°^*°  '•'*  ""«  °"t.  As  he  opened  it 
^p\r/  wi  "1*  gM-lamp  outside  ('  For  we  axe  ver^ 
lucky,  with  a  lamp  before  the  door,-  he  sinRs)  feU  ^ 
him,  and  I  saw  a  slender,  brown,  long-haired%  with 
great  dark  eyes,  a  brilliant  smil^  and  a  gentle  deor^ 
eating  bend  of  the  head.     '  A  boy  of  silteen  '  1 1LS 

JJ^'^'h-^  ^"*  ^^  ^^  eighteen,  looking  then,  as  he 
always  did,  younger  than  his  age.    I  wked  hii  to 

ow' ?°I  '^."'•v''^  ^'^'  '^^^  ^  come  tHo^ 
row  ?  I  said  Yes,'  and  ran  home.  As  I  sat 
down  to  dinner  I  announced,  '  I  have  made  the  S* 

frorth^.'^"'  ?  P°"* !. '  "•=  '=*'°''  °°  the  moLw!  a^J 
tWH^  , ^^  '^T*''^  '^^  **^  ''i'"  constantly.    From 
^it^iZT"'^  ^°?.-  "".Section  and  our  Jmiration 
for  him,  and  our  delight  in  hU  company,  grew." 
Thus  much  of  his  friends  and  their  influence.     There 

Ty^f  ^'  2"l"  '=°"*"°"^  ^"'l  stimulating  nfluenc^ 
t^^  and  though  Stevenson  was  never  a  scho°l^ 
in  tl^"^  and  me  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^  oiar 

K?l*°,  ^"thusiasm  to  the  studies  of  their  choife! 
His  a-dour  was  now  at  its  height.     Twenty  veara 

t^^^^  r't!^  *°  *°j°y  ^^  "l^en  I  was  going 
«^°ng7  *'"*^™''  ""^  ""^  *"  the  yea^  fo? 
"  Books  were  the  proper  remedy :  books  of  vivid 
hunian  import,  forcing  upon  the  minds  of  young  men 
m,%^.  '*',P*i!'^",^f  •.''"'y"^^'  important,  and  im- 
^r^^J  °*  k''**-  ^^  ^  ^^'''^  they  stand  ;  books™ 
•mihng  or  heroic  temper,  to  excite  or  ia  console  • 
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ttehanger-back  not  lew?  '^      ^''''  '^  ^  «*  ^o^^. 

^^^^'Zll^°^l,t}^°'S:-  '^  '^'^  ''-y^  --es,  to 
Edinburgh,  which  nnt^le/^f  P"^''=  ""^"V  0? 
everything  published  in  fh!  L*°.™'=='^«  «  copy  of 
present  the  Vsttni°ofthot"i^°^    ?"*  ^"^  t^e 
man  lives,  which  for  the  «^t%^    '^  '^^  ''''ich  a 
part  of  himself,  and  closer  r;.i^'=°'""  ?°  '«««ate 
were  to  Stevenson  the  three  i^^^n"^  ^'^''"^-    Such 
New  Testament  Walt  wl,^!l    "^^'^y  mentioned   the 
cer.     Of  the  fi«i  he^av^^S,'    '^'i  «"'«'*-  Spen! 
a  ready  spoken  :  to  Whitman  he  h«H  °'  ^'"''  ^  '^a^' 
of  justice  in  one  of  tbeFamUiar  cf  .'^""'^  *  °>easure 
a  paper  on  "  Books  which  hIve^n^'''"'/°<*  "^^  i° 
the    latter,    too,    Herbert    ^,f      "^"*°ced  me."      In 

meed  of  gratitude,  Ind  to  l?m'.?'  ^'!?  receives  his 
F.T/'-  ^""y^'  Mont^gnranr^l  Shakespeare" 
rapid  sequence,  until  thTSt^:  ™^°y  others   in 

Whelmed'  in  retiring  ^^a^VZ'"^'^^"^  °^«'- 
books  which  brought  hiS«*^'J'''°'««'°rld  of 
happiness.  ^  '  '"™  «°  much   wisdom   and 

Ufe."*AlSgh  tte'^e^ti"''  "'f  *'»"  ^"'siness  of 
which  he  tan|hthimselS°.°i.*'"'  "Method  by 
'been  quoted  aglTnTnd  I^2i°°'* ''^<=">t  °f  arts  h^ 
lome  classical,  I  have  n^^tu'  *'«^.'>as  long  ago  be- 
but  to  give  it'ii  ?hi^  p^e  ^^iS,^«^«>  ^d  "o  deste 
had  long  begun,  whenfcen^  ^"^T  ^^^"^od 
fanned  after  its  close"  but  to  th^P^"""^'  ^  '*  con- 
refers-a  space  of  protracted  JnfJ^FS  "  chiefly 
faon  without  encouraBemen*  „    ^  laborious  applica- 

"  All  through  my  En^  or  immediate  reward 
and  pointed  out  for  i^IZVteT  T^'^J  ^  ^^o^ 
I  was  always  bnsv  on  m„  „  ?^  "*  ^'^'er ;  and  yet 

to  learn  toS^^S^  °?  ^J  °^  Pnvate  end,  which  ^ 
pocket,  one  to  I«id  one'^to  JJ^T"  ^°  ^^  m  ^ 
my  mind  w«  b^'fi«fnXw%'°-  ^  ^  ^^^^. 
P-teword.;   whiL  i *-f  .^^ e^ -^^I ^^ 


)  ! 
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either  read,  or  a  pencil  and  a  penny  version-book 
would  b«  in  my  hand,  to  note  down  the  features  ol 
the  scene  or  commemorate  some  halting  stanzas. 
Thus  I  lived  with  words. 

"  And  what  I  thus  wrote  was  for  no  ulterior  use ; 
it  was  written  consciously  for  practice.  It  was  not  so 
much  that  I  %vished  to  be  an  author  (though  I  wished 
that  too)  as  that  I  had  vowed  that  I  would  learn  to 
write.  That  was  a  proficiency  that  tempted  me; 
and  I  practised  to  acquire  it,  as  men  learn  to  whittle, 
in  a  wager  with  myself.  Description  was  the  prin- 
cipal field  of  my  exercise  ;  for  to  anyone  with  senses 
there  is  always  something  worth  describing,  and 
town  and  country  are  but  one  continuous  subject. 
But  I  worked  in  other  ways  also ;  often  accompanied 
my  walks  with  dramatic  dialogues,  ir  which  I  played 
many  parts ;  and  often  exercised  jiyself  in  writing 
down  conversations  from  memory. 

"  Whenever  I  read  a  book  or  a  passage  that  par- 
ticularly pleased  me,  in  which  a  thing  was  said  or  an 
effect  rendered  with  propriety,  in  which  there  was 
either  some  conspicuousf  orce  or  some  happy  distinction 
in  the  style,  I  must  sit  down  at  once  and  set  myself 
to  ape  that  quality.  I  was  unsuccessful,  and  I  knew 
it ;  and  tried  again,  and  was  again  unsuccessful,  and 
always  unsuccessful ;  but  at  least  in  these  vain  bouts 
I  got  some  practice  in  rhythm,  in  harmony,  in  con- 
struction and  the  co-ordination  of  parts. 

"  I  have  thus  played  the  sedulous  ape  to  Hazlitt,  to 
Lamb,  to  Wordsworth,  to  Sir  Thomas  Browne,  to 
Defoe,  to  Hawthorne,  to  Montaigne,  to  B.^udelaire 
and  to  Obermann.  I  remember  one  of  these  monkey- 
tricks,  which  was  called  '  The  Vanity  of  Morals  '  ; 
it  was  to  have  had  a  second  part  '  The  Vanity  of 
Knowledge ' ;  but  the  second  part  was  never  at- 
tempted, and  the  first  part  was  written  (which  is  my 
reason  for  recalUng  it,  gUost-like,  from  its  ashes)  no 
less  than  three  times  :  first  in  the  manner  of  Hazlitt, 
second  in  the  manner  of  Ruskin,  who  had  cast  on  me 
a  passing  spell,  and  third,  in  a  laborious  pasticcio  of 
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Sir  Thomaa  Browne.     So  with  my  other  works  •  Cm« 

TeiiT'p'Z,  ^hZ  "^'.T^  '> «-  ■'""»"-  '-^^^' 

nfiHrfi'-  "'*'  ■  *^'*  '"  verae.  took  an  eclectic 

middle  course  among  the  fields  of  Keats.  Chaucer 

the  b"osom  of'Mf''s'"r*'  "^  ^'^'^edy,  I  r'eS  ^ri 
xne  Dosom  of  Mr.  Swinburne;    in  mv  innumprnM. 

ffl"raft':?  '^t:'^'  '?"r^'  --y  mL^sTrth: 

jecond  draft  of  the  same  piec^^wUh  staggering"vl'i! 
ind  o^'cL™''  shifted   my  aliegiance  to^Con|reve, 

vefn-forTwL°°nn.''r   "^^  '^?'"  '"  «  '"'^  «'"0" 
vein— lor  it  was  not  Congreve's  verse,  it  was  his 

exquisite   prose   that   I    admired    and*  sought    to 

«hJ^^\  ^^^  "  °^  ^°*'  "  *''«  ^ay  to  learn  to  write  • 
w^f  i  tJ  n  P™'^^""  ""^  "°t-  that  is  the  wa^  li 
was  so  Keats  learned,  and  there  was  never  a  finer 
temperament  for  literature  than  Keats 
fh.J*  "the  great  point  of  these  imitation,  fhat 
there  stil!  shines,  beyond  the  student's  readi  hU 
mimitab  e  model.  I  must  have  had  some  dpos- 
nwn  n  'r™''  '°'  ^  clear-sightedly  condemncd^my 
own  performances.  I  liked  doing  them  indeed^ 
ruhhirh'"  V""^  were  done,  I  could  see  they  « el  e 
th^,^i  *  °  consequence,  I  very  rarely  showed 
to  hTr""  *°^^  ("^.""^^  •■  ^""^  such  friends  as  I  chose 
h  J  t?^  confidants  I  must  have  chosen  well,  for  they 
^fj^-^  fnendlmess  to  be  quite  plain  with  me 
Padding,'  said  one.  Another  wrote :  '  I  cannot 
understand  why  you  do  lyrics  so  badly.'     No  Cre 

^"^^  V  J''"'!^  P"*  ""y^^"  in  the  way  oil  more 
authoritative  rebuff,  by  sending  a  paper'^to  a  m"ga! 
zme.     These  were  returned,  and  I  wa^  not  suroriferi 

(like  all  amateurs)  I  suspected  was  the  case  there 
was  no  good  in  repeating  the  experimentTif  they 
had  been  looked  at-well  then  I  hS  not  yet  learned 

^^^u""^  ^  "'"'t  '^^^P  °"  'e'^ning  and  living^ 
Thus  the  secret  of  learning  was-for  the  rigLt  man 
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K  ?o?etura  to  it°'  ^.' •  ^  "T""  •^"«^«  I  bave  the 

as  though  !Sl^afh7dbP.rH"*'"K'  '*  ^""^  *°  ">« 

uaa  DooJt,  the  Cou^tnc  B««»       t  darn  .9.,  ,*"'='-JJ; 
W  some  other  influenci  in  theTh^^e  ^  Sj"i 

sf  »•»..« .  „     u  Stood  at  the  wheel  that  unknown 

steersman  whom  we  call  God  "  "ajsnown 

serit^C  yet  aSdne7th„i-^«°''i  *""*  °°°"  °'  ^is 
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(for  print  did  not  leve  it  fm™  *i.    , 

•  ■•  it  ran  four  monthl^l  *,■' *^  ""a«"™ng; 
anjJ  died  without  a  ™p  Th.'T^  •"»<="^ty 
edited  by  all  four  of  uf ^^ih  ImHi!"*  I"'"'^'"  ^^^ 

subsided  into  nielit  '  ?  ...  ^i"*'?  ^x^l^ened  and 
this  lost  engagement  ^  hkd  th!  ""  *••"  ''^'^  »"« 
^^  my  father.  wS  c'h  Xed  oS^'n^^'^  ■'"*''""''^ 
over  my  share  of  expensed  f„d  I/„"°"' '•    f^^^*^ 

the  whole  episode.  I  told  myUif  ?ha^Z  r"^'°« 
not  yet  npe.  nor  the  min  r»,^r  }  ""  *"°«  was 

I  went  with  rav  vennJ^JZ^^^L  ^°^  *">  "^"'^  again 
backinoneda7from?LD:?nr;''°°.^  ''^^^S  failed 
•cript  student."  P""*^"^  *"*'»°''  ^  the  manu- 

In  1871  he  wrote  the  oaner  n„  ■<  *  xt  „ 
Intermittent  Light  for  f^L?  A  New  Form  of 
WgWy  praised.  fnS  rteivefl^/"'*''  '  r'''<=''  '^^ 
Royal  Scottish  Society  of  A^i^H  ?''i*'  '™'°  *»>« 
paper  "  On  the  Semal  In?^'  "^  'P  "^^^  '873  his 
communicated  to  tte^nvi,  2^""  "'  P°^«sts  "was 
i^  father,  a.^  duly  a^n^^e^l^'l"' i'''°''"^8h  by 
that  Society  '  "PPeared  m  the  Prouedings  of 

the  class  and  r^e^^h„  ^    *? ,'"  *^  «^«  third  in 
Processor  Hodg^=„'re_arn°"!^^^^^^^  and  from 

During  the  years  f8r^»nni"^*=^*'  ^""^  «says. 
months  In  theS  of  m4^  '=V^  ••'  'P«°*  »»'»«' 
-•^ters  to  the  Signet,  t  o^^l^^  rveSS 
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the  subjecU  offerert  VnTi  -T^  French  was  one  of 
examination  he  di^;^i?Jy"^«  I^V  ^^o^'  the 
set  him  in  the  Irtmn.  „f  fh  f .  "l"***"""  wo"W  be 
with  procured  a  bTk  «nH  '. '^".S^fS"-  "«  '»'•">■ 
bo<Iy  of  knowledge  to/vf/""^'-'!'^  ^^""^  ''*"  '^^  » 
been  unJ^wnlo^h'im  U  ''  *"»*«"«  «>'  which  had 
attempt  to  «^  f?„,i^"  #  *  *»»  manifestly  useless  to 

Ihad  to^»y  to  h.m'"i°ber"''  ""'  ^question,  and 
f,^ht.^'^  ^^  """'^  =""°"»  "Mwem  ever  given^n  Se 

^%i  L'To.%'j:  "'^^  •"«  "'-•^''t  If  X  ■!  b^„: 

some  'g^L^/  P™P*»«<!  »<>  take  »  summer 
•ome  German  university     ith  Sir  Walter 
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wlio  was  nlso  studyine  Law      R„t  hi 
nervous   that  he  gave  uDth..K '"""*''"  R'**  »«» 
o<  it  llie  /..end.  ,pMt  tw„^    Jk*"""*'  """^  *"  P'^" 

Frankfurt  His%«,r.„*  ."?"»*•  '""efly  m  lodgings  io 
and  he  then  WMt  for  a  .h-"/ ""  l'''™  ^*  ^''^^^^den? 
Forest.  *  •''°'^'  "alk.ng  tour  iu  tho  Black 

But  Stevenson  as  he  waa  in  tk.  i.* 
period  may  best  be  seen  i!^tt:       ■    '*.*"'  >'*^'"'«     •">'£■ 

first  entrance%eSry^°:'.V^:r°^''--  "^'^''  '"• 
first  ?it';'''?;;ft:>'p^*('«7.)  -Wen,  tc  om, ,.  for 
who  tried  both  to  iofnTomn  ''  '^'  °:a"l  ^^^  i^li'>^  boy. 
be  late  for  officV     A  finf."^  *'*''u""''  '«">^'''''M 

Flory'  to  a  doe  wa,  „.„  7.  ^""^  tnUinf  cut 
quaint  little /«moA,i^\-  "^^"^  P""^-  There  n.,.  ., 
that  was  both  Uuelabl^rH':  ^'"l*.^*^'  '*  »  '""i'W 
of  the  way  ir ,  hfs  vo  ce  ranelnt"''"'"*-  ^"  *•>«"'' 
o>e  very  happy  ^^ '°  "^  memory  and  made 

tf  Gle^or^; t^.i^^r^'X '^r-ru^  ^*'^''''' °- 
showed  us  the  wav     iar  ♦»,-    u  '  '^'^'^y  ''*™  wench 

top  of  a  hilFis  sS  buried  :moni:":i,^!''°"e'^  °"  '"^^ 
one  does  not  see  it  t"u  o„e  ^rin^  the  tree-tops  that 
It  is  a  quaint  old  building  III  ff!'"'*  ^."  P'^*"" 
Torrance  (his  father  andTn^'^?  *u  ^  mm'ster.  Mr. 
him),  is  still  more  quSnt^and  ?t"l"  *""  •""•  •'«'°^= 
«iehty  ;  and  he  ffl  himself  ^/"^-  "'  '^  ^''°'" 
a  reel  at  a  wedding  He  w«rl  ,ff *  ?"°"ner  dancing 
and  the  whole  manneJoTth. '''''"'  ^^""^  g'°^«  J 
breathes  of  last  century  ""^  '°   *^*  P"'P*t 

theetnMer^Ur^^trr^"^^"-     ^" 

support  with  .herr/a<i/rtSntr^  ,4^  ^^  ^""^^  "»  *o 
Bob  walked  out  to'^Fl^ehSd  t^thTe"''^^*  °'«''*- 
-  a  state  of  mind  that  only^'jS.1o^^seld^^  Tn": 
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no  actual  conversation  =7?^  !'  -^  *^"^^  **^«"  "m 
in  my  memory  I  re^nl*""*  .II""'  ''^  "'°^"«1 
bursta  of  unpremeditat^H  ,      "f^^i^^   but  '  profu* 

PrinfSe{"clL^atrwerrfVf  'r^***^'  ^« 
steeping  themselv^  ?n  T^shrne  a'^^"?  ''*'''  °'^°' 
grass  under  a  clumo  of^^l  ?  u  '^  .^^  "^y  °"  *^'> 
that  looked  quUeSoptaf InH  "^  ^"^'^^  *"  Aower. 
a  southern  smack  t3  "    ^"""^  *''«  '''•"•e  garden 

eyes.  H™  w«  more  ra^^H'"!'"'''''  charming^in  my 
possible.  It^cumrt  ^^  *?u  °  °"°  '=°"''^  onceivi 
<«  <<<.«  desp^^Z'i^Ji  •»«  that  I  might  here  play 
pleasure  that  I  w  ofte^'  ^""/^P^*  .^^  him  that 
for  myself  by  hid.^»  rn!?n.,  5^  to  acquire  artificially 
lessly  tryin/to Tf.,^  ?  '"  '^^  '=°™«"  and  hope- 
slipped  aTJfi"  'v f^*  T^*'"  I  '•ave  laid  it;  so  I 
One  miRht  write^h^?  ""'  "'''S^eed  waistcoat  pocket, 
finding  ft."  ^^  ^''°'«  ^swys  about  his  deUght  at 

CHAPTER  VI 

^     LIFB  AT  NVE-AND-TWENTY_l873-76 
Ann"  ^'""  '*°™  to  Jive  my  life 

rarThal^---i-»i-. 

i  lollow  gaily  to  the  fife. 

AlS^'tx,  J"^""  '^"='1  above  a  chart. 

Since  I  L       °'*"°*  '°  *»>«  knife, 
since  I  am  sworn  to  live  my  life." 

PIGHTEEN   hundred   and  se^-ent^■  ^1 
'-'    decisive  rear  •   fnr  .liu    "*^enty- three  waa    a 
»»ve  year,   for  although  it  left  Stevenson" 
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Sfi^/^?t  h'"'/.'^)'  '*"'*«°*  "^th  literary  tastes, 
Al^^"^^^  *  ^*?°'*"  *=''='°ge  in  his  life.  It  saw 
much  lt°"'.  ''""*''°"  ~™  *°  "  crisis,  and  by  so 
h^m  n'.  /-H^'  '"^l"  '°  *  settlement;  it  brought 
tLe^Z^Z^'r'^^'^  •"*"<»*  and'influence  in 
shadowed  th.  "'k  "''  *"'  **"  '""^ing ;  and  it  fore- 
snadowed    the    begmnmg     of    that    career    in    the 

artX!"' V  "v."  P""?"""""  of  the  first  of  the  magaz  ne 
w^eforrom';;-'^':'^  either  travel-notes  or  isav"! 
critks  held  hi^Tn*?*  ■?'""  >>«  principal,  and  as  some 
critics  held    his  most  characteristic  achievement 

Ihe  most  important  event  of  the  year  for  him 
sounds  in  itself  one  of  the  most  trivial  that  can  wen 

SuffoT^' A*^"^  H^J'"  ^°  '^  =°"°*^y  parsonage  in 
C^lin  1  .A  granddaughter  of  the  old  minister  of 
rh  rnhMi  ^^'l.^^eral  years  before  married  the  Rev. 
P„  th-  I  •*'""?'°'''  P'^^^y  Professor  of  Arch^ologv 
Fellow  n^%?'f  I  ?*  Cambridge,  and  formerly  a 
Fellow  of  St.  John's  College,  who  had  taken  the 
CO  lege  hvmg  of  Cockfield.  a  few  miles  from  Bury  St 
nn.""^*"*!-  ^"^  Stevenson  had  paid  a  visit  in  iSyo. 
tnL^  ^°^  excursions  into  England  of  which  he 
inrt^o^  K?,!*u^y  °°.  ^^'  Foreigner  at  Home," 
and  from  which  he  received  "  so  vivid  an  impression 
of  foreign  travel  and  strange  lands  and  manners." 
These  sensations  were  now  renewed  and  deepened 

?«1*        cf  "■  ""^'^  "^"^  *°  •'^^e  °^^"  and  mo™  lasting 
effects .    Stevenson  now  met  for  the  first  time  two 

/mr';^"f *?■  "^^"'^  friendship  became  at  once  an 
mportant  element  in  h«  life,  afiecting  his  develop- 
ment, changing  his  horizon,  and  opening  for  him 
adirect  outlook  into  the  world  of  letters  il  which  he 
was  to  be  hereafter  so  brilliant  a  figure.  The  first  of 
these,  a  connection  by  marriage  and  intimate  friend 
of  his  hostess,  was  the  Mrs.  Sitwell  •  to  whom  those 
letters  were  addressed,  which  throw  so  much  lieht 
^rinr,"  "J""  fee'^B^  ^^d  thoughts  of  the  ensuing 
period  of  Stevenson's  life.  The  second  was  Sir 
Sidney  Colvm,  who  then  and  there  began  thit 
*  Now  Lady  Colvin. 
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separation  by  half  the  wnwTt  ™i  change,  which 
more  close  a^d  t^idtuT^ncTS  ".I"  .*°  «"''" 
ment  in  the  Vaiii,„«  t...  ™«:h  has  its  monu- 
Stevenson's    other    coi^^'ir^;,  '"  *">*   '°l"-aes   of 

Kdiaburgh  Edit"  of^^fCtT'^Th  *°''  '°.  *''• 
was  still  resident  at  Tam^l^j  '^'"^   °ew  fr  end 

CoUege.  and  had\'ha?tSe%rr  bl'„"7  "//"-'^ 
Professor  of  Fine  Art  in  fh/?f  •  •  «'ected  Slade 
Stevenson's  elder  by  on  y  a  few  v«  ""1*^1  ^'though 
established  for  hii^eSVrSitS  «'"'''' ^■'^'='^y 
literature   and    art     waT  f»S^      u,    ^  *  ="*••=  'n 

editors,  and  was fartbec^int,"'*^'^  "^S'-^^^^d  by 
and  authority.  ''°'=°'ning  a  personage  of  influence 

a.ri'adTfXTe?;L'l*^;«^t°^S^^^^^^^^ 

io'r:s-ks^-S:F-^-^^^^^^^^^^^ 

before,  in  one  of  t?e  3d  mn'^;i    2"^^  ^"  """"th* 
putting  behind  him   ^hit       ut^^  ^^s  graduaUy 
of  his  youth,  he  h™d^ritt'i°H«'"='^  t^"  unhappiness 
of  his  heart.     "  mrft.  Jood  heahh""  *"  <=f"'-f  desires 
competence:     and    ihTrdly     q    Hu  ?" k ^^  ^^™^" 
friends."     Seldom   was  any  omvir     ^'^^'"'    ^°« ' 
•^wered  than  this  last  pedtiL^    h  .. '1?°''^  *""y  an- 
the  means  of   gai^ng"^  ^^^e^e  al^  h*  ''"^'  ''°°''". 
hands   in   a   measurc^a  ely  San  ed  1  "^*'^'"   '''^ 
At  this  very  tim*,  Sidney  Colvi^  ,  n        °  .^"^   '"a"- 
charm  was  already  at  Tts  hel^S*'"";,"''    '  his  social 
through    a    period    o(     neatnesl'  iSf"  '"'^  ^^'''"^ 
Bohemian  carelessness  as  to  dr^  ^^T^"  ■  *^°    "^ 
was  immediate."     But  indlnf^T^'        ■  ^  '*^  ^'^^'^t 
only  to  speak  in  order  to  be  rt/"-  *'™"  ^^  "had 
minute  for  a   wittv   anrt^-C^    --ecognised  in  th-  first 
within  the  first  fi^  for  a  mir^^  gentleman,   and 
genius."  °^  *  ™'"t«'^  sp'nt  and  man  of 

his^at|^;r'wL^  tXf^'  'aUih^'"'-^"-ts 
August.  Which  passe^d  ^^ly'^k'"^  Xr:,Zali 
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.    From    Suffolk    he    returneH    t„    c 
increased  confidence  and  r"sed  hn   S*^'"*''''    with 
Plunped   into  worlc.     T^e  e^v  „T"' if  "'I ''^  °"" 
completed  and  sent  to  fh«  1^^  i^°      ^"a*!*      was 
began  a  paper  oT-^VXi^^.'^,  ^'"-'  -<^  "^^ 

bo?;.^d  r^^^^'Ser'  n^  ^''^  -  -"-^  -c" 

attacic  of  diphtteria      i"^^"  "'^a^'ened  by  a  severe 

come  across  a  dSf  the  co^'m^  ^'^  '^'^"^  had 
(p.  68),  and  had  taken  the  2,  ■  .*°*"'°  °^  ^^^  L.  J.  R. 
youngest  of  its  members  S'l"'  "'"°"'^y  ^  ^he 
acute  misunderstanZg  wi  "  mite^7'.  *""'"'^-  "^""^ 
year,  and  then  by  deLes  it  „.  ^*°  P'''^  °*  "^is 
Mr.  Stevenson  had  determincd'^lf'f '^  t^^^"  '«''>'=° 
course  of  action,  he  would  thr^K^^"''^''''"'^  °°  any 
he  had  proposed  witlai  en/^:  ^J^"  'T  ''''  ^^^ 
»^re  often,  unconscioutry  to  lfimse,f  f^^^'^  ^^ich 
thf  situation  or  of  the  word^h^/  *f  .'"«««=  of 

dufercnce  between  tLm  ,  ^  """"'^  ""ade  any 
n.e  d.fferenc^  arose  o?thr7*P^"^^"'  *°  his  son^ 
the  winter  was  comfng  o„  and  ?  n  .*°  ^"^«  ^^ain, 
an  end.  ^  °"'  ana  Loms'  work  came  to 

tl.e%^l>trsh^^„,-^rr'/4he^^^^^^  be  called  not  to 
were  now  directed  towwdfonHM'"' ^  his  hopes 
very  welcome.  To  LoX,  '-?  5^  ^^^  ''=''^'"''  ^^^ 
the  last  week  of  October  wfth^^'^'^^'^  he  went  in 
of  the  Inns  of  Court  an^LtJ'^^f  ""*^^^ 
exannnation,   if  he  could  cnncVtt  ^^"'"'"^^ 

-"trhTs^n'^^/^iiiS  "s^:j^- 

O"   h.  seeing  Dr.   ^aXtfr^^  t>^  ^ --/-.s^^ 
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The  diagnosis  was  plain-nervous  exhaustion  with  a 
threatening  of  phthisis  ;  the  prescription  waa  ^7 
mental-a  winter  in  the  Riviera  by  himself  an  1  in 
complete  freedom  from  anxiety  or  wo'^y  h";  moth« 
came  and  saw  him  off,  and  on  the  5th  of  November 

on  ?^J'«V?f  5?*°"«-  **>'««  weeks  before  hU  Side 
P  G  ^°^^' " '^^^d  appeared  in  the  Portfolio,  of  wh^ch 
f.  ti.  Hamerton  was  editor. 

How  he  sat  in  the  sun  and  read  Georee  «;-.nH  v... 
letters  teU  us  ;  and  all  that  he  thoughTand  fdt  and 
saw  during  the  first  six  week,  was  written  dovvn  next 
spnnR  m  Ordered  South  :  a  paper  "  not  particuhrh, 
v.el  written,  'he  thought,  but  ■'Scrupulously  correct^ 
In  the  meantime,  in  "  numbness  of  spirit  "he  Vested 
and  recovered  strength.     It  was  one^  of  the  halting 
places  of  hfe.  and  there  he  sat  by  the  wavside  to 
recruit  and  prepare  for  a  fresh  advance.    MrTsitweirs 
letters  brightened  his  solitude,  as  they  had  Sv 
cheered  and  helped  him  in  Edinburgh.^  His  answers 
to  her  show  better  than  any  analysis  or  descriotron 
her  Tands.  ""^  *^'  ''""^*'^  "'^'<=^  '^""^  to  hf^frZ 
In    his   hotel    at   Mentone   Stevenson   made   the 
acquaintance  of  two  or  three  congenial  oeople   who 

n^.r^?  ^ut^^  ^"'^  °^^^'  ^°°^^  '^hich  he  read  «^th 
interest ;  but  as  yet  he  was  too  weak  for  any  serious 

tTst"aS.  ""^  '""''*  fortheexertion  o^Skm| 
By  the  middle  of  December  one  stage  of  his  con- 
valescence was  already  made  He  was  now  to 
experience  another  advantage  of  his  newly  foTmed 
friendships,  a^  Sidney  Colvin  joined  him  at  Mentone 
wmI  ?Pi'lf  ^^^  '"u*^™^*"  conversation  and  discus^on 
which  had  become  his  chief  need.     There  was  no  great 

enoufh  Z  ""1  '"''  *'^'=y  P^'^'l  the  tir^  ^ufetfy 
r»,^-^  '  »,^''^}'"  °^  *P^'  ^  the  fancy  took  them  • 
"^^^"^S  Woodstock  aloud,  or  plunged  "n  talk  on  a^y 

SLk  n."l''«  '  ''"'"^  '"  '""^  plive'yards  or  in  a  boa{ 
Martin?  r  I  ^""  '  ""^  '"  =°"«  "°ok  upon  St 
Martin  s  Cape,  haunted  by  the  voice  of  breakers,  and 
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upon  the  people."  because  lh„  something  unnatural 
all  night.  theyVent  Sevenrn«*7!?'''°''y  K'-^^Wed 
«oon  returned  to  Mentone  ^nn"?!^*  ''°'"«  J  »^"t  they 
'^hich  the  chance  of  accom^nn'^^'^  l"  *'^<'  ^°^^^  to 
were  fortunate  inVndingrsm^twV™"^''*  """"• 
tan  society  which  <,r«o*i  u  •  ■  "*  ^^""V  cosmopoh- 
.tay  when^his"^:,'=^pS>',^b,"gtened   Stevenson', 

chief  members  of  this  lit«^T'„.  °  **"''  '""'•  The 
lady  and  her  sister  wTfl.  *^"*  "^^^  a  Georgian 
Robinet,  a  French  pairtlr  •  a^H  ''"'f  ^""S"«"  ■  « 
^vife  and  child.  "  oS^ofti.'e^  f "."'"'""  ^"'^  ^" 
world,  a  man  who  can  mak^,  story-tellers  in  the 
listen  to  him  for  ten  mV^  I^  u  ^  *'^°'^  table-d'hote 
Ws  dog  aid  found" SmTain'^''  W^/h"^.."""  ^"^  '°^t 
of  the  Russian  children  Nelft.rhi,  ^'*^  ^^^  ^"""Ser 
button-   of   only   t^' and   fh\^V\^ttle  polyglot 

languages,  or  fragments  of  them  4  °  ^^'"'^'^  «'^ 
struck  up  a  meat  fri»^  u-  "'  Stevenson  at  once 
next  thr^^m^:?^3'^^%"^/„'];P'  and  "^'^  '-=""«  '°r  the 
and  doings  "  "*  ^^^-  and  her  sayings 

cWd%hret^?^^rch'-*«'  ^'If  °"'^  -^  voung 

days  of  his  own  Ch^d   and^^h"  "''  ""''"^^  ^««^  ^"^ 

•o  «traordinari^SAnt  and'ff '"'  1°  ^^^^  ^''" 
creature   that    there   is    nnV^         'ascmating  a  little 

the  great  attraction  which  sh/ haH  T"^^'  ^*  '" 
ladies,  moreover  were  wnJ  ^  '"^  '>™-  The 
refinement ;  fulTofTrtritTanH  ,°'  <="'ti^^tion  and 
amusementi  •  telhnJ^  fr.^  ^  '''"'^y"  devising  fresh 
dancing  RTssiaL  da^es  a"d°s!Ln""p  "^-  <='^^^-"ers, 
charmed,  to  Steven,nn^.  °  *  ^"^  Russian  airs,  and 
Afterwards  1,^^^"S°^^,'°^"?«  delight,  by  wh^t  Se 
melancholy  tunra  of  ,^,    '   T^  J^^*  Mohr,    "  the 
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prolonged  .„rn^:7i„rserio'„:rd;^  ••"^*  '"' 

m  a  wide  blue  cloak,   he  looked  no"  ing  1^  than 
English,   except   Scotch."     In   spite   of  so^Jh 

:iT."'^V'  acquaintance  prosp^ered.  ind  grlTfnto 
afnendsh.p  wh.ch  endured  until  the  ekd.      ^ 

When  Sidney  Colvin,  after  one  brief  absence  finallv 
murned  to  England,  his  companion  w^kbeadv 
working  again,  though  still  far  from  strode  pt,^ 
by  the  middle  of  M^rch,  he  says  ttat  he  &  "fdte" 
but  a^man  of  eighty  can't  be  t<^  active'lnd  that'si 

cha'ng^la'that-'"""'-     ^"^  ^'°'^''  "'  "^--^ 

fnnni  v.''''^""'"^=°'  '^P"'  ^^  "^^"^  P^Tis.  and  there 
found  his  cousm  R.  A.  M.  Stevenson  who  had  now 
taken   up  painting  as  a   pwieasion    =,1,^  h  T  u 

»■"!  '.""".«  ''"  wintera^TTnU?  '^'is'TaS 
LOU.S    first  mdependent  acquaintance'^  with  P^ 
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«nd  he  delayed  his  return  to  Edinburgh  till  the  end  of 

s"r4{:rnde^n?hS'wo"r"^  "^  •°°^'=°"'°^'  - 

tro^ble'sUd'vanistd"    He'hL""  ^'^  "^"^  °*  ">» 
the  rirfHU  nVJ.^      •  ®  °^^  "°*  °*  course  solved 

He  haH  n^*  1-  J_  J  r^  .  "  impulses  and  appetites. 

The  question  of  his  iuiowance  was  now  reconsider^rt 
^o^ernVe^'lor'Z  T'^'-  ^-'^  "^^  the 

^1  the  Umelf,"'  P^'"*'"  "^=^'  Fontainebleau.     Bu^ 
tb^g  li'^-d'r^r  tfom'tre  "^^^^^ 
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to  take  ^  *h.  u    ."?''"  *nat  w  the  view  you  Uke 
impressed  ^yb^vout^^le  hi,      '  "?*  '"f"*  *°  '"*^« 

nn,i  fK.  *  \  ,    /.."y  "8"*-     "6  had  in  all  four  brief* 

stuck  to  the  B^r  "IT^t' ?'  """'•  "A'^"^'  J-*^ 
boen  dead  of  fh^cUmat^  Z"^?^  '  "'°"'<^  "-e 

the  b:st  ta1totUn'-d'"^^d*"h'"'  ^^"^'"^"*  »--  « 
«t  SMie  „f  h^.  r5  '    ^^  ^^^  Stevenson  hoijed  to 

wait.^g"ror°briesBTth:°;^''•°"• ,"''"« ^"^  -- 
.^t"tir„r  ^^^  ^^-^^  S'htTr^'r-?^  r 
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^M^lTon  i^rf/"""*''"*''' '"  Edinburgh,  yet  their 

Nor  did  Stevenson's  manner  of  life   at  tho  ♦i^.. 

s;s,"j„'S'.i;:  'suf  Sis  !;«r '-'• 


■  '1 
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to^.prightUne«  and  aflectetion  of  phxwe  npon  th. 

wJhi""?  "^'"'^y  *•>•  "'^^  ■"««>  "ho  looked  with  • 

■  ."ch  Lte  T".**"  """"-tation.  of  h?.  youth 
such  as  o  d  Mr.  Baxter,  who  had  for  him  as  wi™  an 
appreciation  as  his  son  Charles  had  found  in  t^  t? 
the  hands  of  Thomas  Steyen«>n  ;  J.  T  Mowbrav  the 

Mpttlr'aoTin''5;5    :"/)g,f!  MrVHiS^e^  o°l 

crying  ,n  the  street  in  the  middle  of  the  niKht   and 

S:oat""whui°h"  ^''!!^.'«'''  '^-PP^^  - ''^  o"n 
r^ents    ■  "*'''''  •"  •°"8''*  «  ^^i"  *°r  the  missing 

And  still,  as  in  his  childhood  and  as  in  most  of  his 
books,  happiness  came  to  him  chiefly  in  the  countri 
Long  walks  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Edinbureh^-" 
CrrkeUon'o^* a1?  '"  *"'  «"«"'"  »*  Swanston  or'on 
ston  I  ^h  =**  Q"'=«'"'"e"T:.  or  skating  upon  Dudding- 
Sfe  an?th7l^r„f\"%*'"'  ""i'"*  P"*  °' ''»  """oor 
i:::ne?/o?hiltoS  dayT  *''*  *"  ^''"="*  ^"^  "^« 

schooner,  had  .wo  De/on  men  L  c/ewr^n'd  hXL°bou^ 

^^^d^-^n^eii^tr«?^,- ™  3i 
::t:TdiYLr^vt-^'^^^f'%;! 
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"i^uVtl"^""""  "u^  characteristicaUy  announced  : 

™»rh^H  ?    '  """^Ty  POf'nanteau  by  the  way,"  and  he 

fromoneo?r  r^^T  ^'^  '"88''««-  '"  »  hat  borrowed 
from  one  of  us  friends  and  a  coat  beloncing  to  another. 

friinH.h!„  °T^  "1°'"  """"  =*'"•  t°  him  a  new 
dn»nf '^•/.^'"^'■''''y'  ^''•'*«  -'Stephen,  who  was 
taZ  *°}V"-  """''  °"  "«  »"«>  t°ok  me  up 

wh^n,  r°'  '"?'"■  "^  P"""'  "■''°  '^"tes  for  him,  and 
m»^  K  ^'''"  ci«h  een  months  in  our  infirmary,  and 
may  be.  for  all  I  know,  eighteen  months  more      It 

t^^  11^7  ^^'^A^  "^  *•'"  *•'"''  *"  =>■  ''«'e  r°om  with 
two  beds,  and  a  couple  of  sick  children  in  the  other 
bed  ;  a  girl  canie  in  to  visit  the  children,  and  played 
donimoes  on  the  counterpane  with  them  ;    the  gas 

Ihl  ^1 '  .^'"Phcn  and  I  sat  on  a  couple  of  chairs,  and 

beLnn  f"°T  h'*'  "?  '".''"  ^"^  *''h  his  hair  and 
beard  aU  tangled,  and  talked  as  cheerfully  as  if  he 

^^t  T.u"..^  """S"'  P*'''"'  °r  the  great  King', 
palace  of  the  blue  air."  * 

frinu*  *\'  "?  ordinary  paHent :  the  poet  was  W.  E. 
«r2  n?"i"*°  had  come  to  Edinburgh  to  be  under  the 
mJn,?  i  "•  ^'''  cheerful  talk  was  but  the  first  of 
^nrlLw   T/^^y  *''^*'  Stevenson's  essays  as  auto- 

•■  avotJ  .h!^i,'°'!  F^i*  °*  '"*  y°"*''  ''^  ^«  *°"t  t° 

whiff  nfVh.?'*^'.?".""'  *''«  P^  f^"'^-  the  sweet 
whiff  of  chloroform,"  but  that  time  was  now  Oast. 

nt  *V"  *  ""*?  °'  •"'"'"'^  =P'"t  to  himself,  in  need 
Of  the  companionship  that  none  could  better  give 

anrtnLT^K-''*  **,?'  *°'^^  Stevenson  was  his  friend 
and  p^ced  himself,  and  aU  that  he  had,  at  his  disposal! 

■•li^^V  "1"^$-  ''""Sing  books,  piles  of  Balzac, 
ui.h^th  1^"^  T'^^u  '''"*.*  impudenUy  French,"  and 
of  his  friends  ""^^      '^''^''"  ^"^"  *'"'  °'''*" 

In  these  yean  he  first  discovered  that  taste  for 
classical  tnusic  which  was  afterwards  fostered  by 
cert  i^p  r^'i""'!- .  '^^'  revelation  dated  from  a  coZ 
cert  m  Edinburgh  for  which  some  one  had  given  him 
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a  ticket,  and  to  which  he  went  with  reluctance.  It 
was  a  Beethoven  quartet,  I  think,  that  then  burst 
upon  him  for  the  first  time,  and  on  that  day  he 
permanently  added  another  to  the  many  pleasures  he 
so  keenly  enjoyed. 

To  London  in  these  years  he  paid  frequent  visits, 
and  several  times  stayed  with  Sidney  Colvin  at 
Cambndge,  besides  spending  a  week  or  two  with  him 
at  Hampstead  in  June,  1874.  This  last  occasion, 
however,  and  a  return  to  the  same  place  in  the  autumn 
of  that  year  were  practically  indistinguishable  from 
»iw  !f  London.  On  June  3rd,  1874,  after  only  six 
weeks  delay  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Savile 
Club,  which  had  been  founded  five  years  before,  and 
was  still  m  Its  original  house,  15  Savile  Row.  This 
was  for  the  next  five  years  the  centre  of  his  London 
life,  and  though  it  would  probably  be  a  mistake  to 
speak  as  if  it  were  at  once  to  him  all  that  it  afterwards 
became,  yet,  since  he  was  of  all  men  the  most  club- 
able  from  the  beginning  it  gave  him  ample  oppor- 
tunities of  acquaintance  with  men  of  various  tastes, 
many  of  them  of  great  ability,  even  if  they  had  not 
yet  achieved  or  were  not  achieving  a  reputation. 
Some  of  tiie  members  he  ahready  knew.  Sir  Charles 
Diike  and  Andrew  Lang  he  had  previously  met  in 
the  Riviera ;  Professor  Masson  was  an  EdinburSi 
fnend  of  the  family  ;  to  Dr.  Appleton,  editor  of  the 
Academy,  and  to  Walter  Pollock,  editor  of  the 
Saturday  Review,  he  was  soon  introduced  •  but  it 
would  be  long  to  enumerate  the  friends,  and  idle  to 
recapitulate  the  acquaintances  that  Stevenson  soon 
made  within  those  walls. 

Into  formal  society  nothing  would  ever  have 
induced  him  to  go  in  London  any  more  than  in 
Edinburgh ;  he  invariably  refused  the  opportunities 
which  presented  themselves  to  him.  In  1874,  when 
he  came  to  London  for  the  first  time  mider  new 
auspices,  he  seems  to  have  met  Miss  Thackeray 
Mrs.  Lynn  Linton,  and  a  few  other  weU-known  people! 
chiefly  at  the  house  of  Sir  Leslie  Stephen,  to  whom 
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he  had  been  introduced  by  Sidney  Colvin.  Hi» 
great  and  natural  desire  to  see  Carlyle  was  frustrated 
«or  Stephen,  on  whose  kind  offices  he  depended  found 
*^!  '??* '°  °°*  °*  ^'s  darker  moods  and  at  a  moment 
of  imtataon.  He  had  just  been  suffering  at  the  hands 
of  an  interviewer  for  whom  he  fancied  Stephen  was 
responsible,  and  when  Stevenson  was  mentioned  at 
a  young  Scot  who  was  most  anxious  to  meet  him,  and 
who  had  taken  to  the  study  of  Knox,  the  senior  would 
only  say  that  he  did  not  see  why  anybody  should 
want  either  to  see  his  "  wretched  old  carcase  "  or  to 
say  anything  more  about  Knox,  and  that  the  youne 
man  had  better  apply  when  he  had  put  his  studies 
into  an  arfaculate  shape.  So  Stevenson  never  met 
his  fellow-countryman. 

Besides  the  visits  to  London  and  Cambridge  there 
were  many  journeys  and  excursions  ;  and  the  impor- 
tance  of  such  travel  to  him  in  these  days  may  be 
estimated  by  the  degree  in  which  it  formed  the  topic 
of  his  early  writings.  Between  1871  and  1876  no 
less  than  nine  of  his  papers  deal  with  travel  or  the 
external  appearance  of  places  known  to  him  ;  and  it 
IS  scarcely  necessary  to  remind  the  reader  that  his 
first  three  books  were  the  Inland  Voyage,  the  Pic- 
turesque Notes  on  Edinburgh,  and  the  Travels  with  a 
Donkey  xn  the  Cevennes. 

•fu  '1-^^  "^^^^  ^^  "^^  "P  ^^^  valley  of  the  Loing 
with  Sir  Walter  Simpson,  in  which  Stevenson's 
costume  led  to  the  incarceration  described  in  .4»> 
t.p%logue  to  An  Inland  Voyage,  and  this  trip  being  cut 
Short,  he  joined  his  parents,  as  he  had  intended,  at  Wies- 
baden, and  went  with  them  to  Homburg  and  Mainz. 

In  1876  he  spent  the  second  week  in  January 
walking  in  Carrick  and  GaUoway,  when  he  slept  a 
night  at  Ballantrae,  and  later  in  the  year,  after  a 
visit  in  August  to  the  Jenkins,  near  Loch  Carron,  he 
joined  Sir  Walter  Simpson  again  and  took  the  canoe 
journey  of  the  Inland  Voyage  from  Antwerp  t» 
Brussels,  and  then  from  the  French  frontier  by  th» 
OisB  almost  to  the  Seine. 
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TliP'ie  journeys  and  the  general  change  in  Steven- 
son's life  were  rendered  possible,  as  I  have  sairl,  by 
the  liberality  of  his  father  (some  ten  years  later  he 
wrote,  "  I  fall  always  on  my  feet ;  but  I  am  con- 
strained to  add  that  the  best  part  of  my  legs  seems 
to  be  my  father  "),  yet  it  must  not  be  supposed  that 
Stevenson  even  now  was  often  in  funds.  He  was 
open-handed  to  a  fault ;  and  he  had  many  wants  of 
his  own  which  often  went  unsatisfied.  It  is  to  this 
period  that  a  story  belongs  which  he  was  fond  of 
telling  against  himself.  He  was  staying  in  London, 
and  had  protracted  his  visit  to  the  extreme  limit  of 
his  resources.  On  his  way  hack  to  the  North  he 
arrived  at  the  station  with  a  sum  barely  sufficient 
far  the  clieapest  ticket,  available  only  by  a  night 
journey,  and  a  newly  bought  copy  of  Mr.  Swinburne's 
Queen  Mother  and  Rosamond.  On  learning  his  defi- 
ciency, he  tried  his  best  powers  of  persuasion  on  the 
l)ooking-clerk,  but  in  vain  :  the  man,  in  his  blindness, 
refused  to  accept  the  book  as  any  part  of  the  pay- 
ment, and,  if  I  remember  right,  Stevenson  passed  the 
<!ay  in  the  station  without  food,  and  reached  home 
next  morning  in  a  famished  condition. 

Thus,  as  we  have  seen,  with  the  exception  of 
his  release  from  law,  and  the  friendship  with  W.  E. 
Henley,  conditions  in  Edinburgh  remained  much  the 
same  ;  the  Savile  and  the  people  he  met  there  were, 
together  with  Sidney  Colvin's  advice  and  help,  the 
principal  feature  of  his  life  in  England  ;  it  is  to  France 
that  we  must  turn  for  the  other  influences  chiefly 
affecting  him,  and  for  the  circumstances  of  most 
importance  in  determining  his  development  at  this 
period.  In  the  winter  of  1873-74  ^^  had,  as  we 
have  seen,  renewed  acquaintance  with  the  Riviera, 
which  in  later  days  was  to  become  yet  more  familiar. 
For  the  present  he  returned  to  that  neighbourhood 
no  more,  but  there  was  no  year  from  1874  to  1879  in 
which  he  did  not  pay  one  or  more  visits  of  several 
weeks'  duration  to  another  part  of  France.  Except 
for  the  time  that  he  was  in  the  Cevennes  and  on  his 
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crnise  down  the  Oise.  he  stayed  mostly  in  the  out- 
skirts of  the  forest  of  Fontainebleau,  in  the  valley  of 
the  Lomg.  or  in  Paris  itself.  Sometimes,  as  at  Monas- 
tier,  he  was  alone  ;  sometimes,  as  at  Nemours  or  at 
Ccrnay  la  ViUe,  he  was  with  his  cousin  Bob  or  Sir 
Walter  Simpson  ;  but  for  the  most  part  he  lived  in 
familiar  mtercourse  with  the  artists  who  frequented 
his  favounte  resorts.  French  was  the  only  foreign 
tongue  he  ever  mastered,  and  in  that  he  acquired  real 
proficiency.  His  knowledge  of  the  language  and 
literature  was  considerable,  and  its  influence  on  his 
work  was  entirely  for  good,  as  it  increased  the  delicacy 
and  clearness  of  his  style,  and  yet  left  his  originality 
unimpaired.  ■' 

WTien  his  friends  were  painting,  he  often  betook 
himself  to  lonely  walks  and  meditations  among  the 
rocks  and  woods,  but  company  and  conversation 
counted  for  a  great  deal.  "  I  knew  three  young  men 
who  walked  together  daily  for  some  two  months  in 
a  solemn  and  beautiful  forest  and  in  cloudless  summer 
weather ;  daily  they  talked  with  unabated  zest,  and 
yet  scarce  wandered  that  whole  time  beyond  two 
subjects — theology  and  love." 

His  eariiest  and  perhaps  his  most  frequent  haunt 
was  Barbizon.  It  had  been  the  home  of  MiUet,  and 
Its  fields  were  the  scene  of  the  Angelus.  In  the  vUlage 
there  existed  an  inn  which  was  reserved  for  the  artists 
a  strange  society  compounded  of  all  nationalities,  in 
which  French,  Er^lish,  and  Americans  predominated, 
btevenson  himself  has  described  it  in  an  essay. 

I  was  for  some  time  a  consistent  Barbizonian  • 
et  ego  m  Arcadia  vixi  ;  it  was  a  pleasant  season  ;  and 
that  noiseless  hamlet  lying  close  among  the  borders  of 
the  wood  IS  for  me,  as  for  so  many  others,  a  green  spot 
in  memory.  The  great  Millet  was  just  dead  ;  the 
green  shutters  of  his  modest  house  were  closed  •  his 
daughters  were  in  mourning.  The  date  of  my  first 
visit  was  thus  an  epoch  in  the  history  of  art. 

Siron's  inn,  that  excellent  artists'  barrack,  waa 
managed  upon  easy  principles     At  any  hour  of  the 
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night,  when  you  returned  from  wandering  in  the 
forest,   you  went  to  the  billiard-room  and  helped 
yourself  to  liquors,  or  descended  to  the  cellar  and 
returned  laden  with  beer  or  wine.     The  Sirons  were 
au  locked  m  slumber ;  there  was  none  to  check  your 
mroads ;   only  at  the  week's  end  a  computation  was 
made,  the  gross  sum  was  divided,  and  a  varying  share 
set  down  to  every  lodger's  name  under  the  rubric 
eslrals.     At  any  hour  of  the  morning,  again,   you 
could  get  your  coffee  or  cold  milk  and  set  forth  into 
the  forest.     The  doves  had  perhaps  wakened  yon 
fluttering  into  your  chamber ;   and  on  the  threshold 
of  the  mn  you  were  met  by  the  aroma  of  the  forest. 
Uose  by  were  the  gicat  aisles,  the  mossy  boulders  the 
mtermmable  field  of  forest  shadow.     There  you  were 
tree  to  dream  and  wander.     And  at  noon,  and  again 
fV?'*  °'<=l°c'''  a  good  meal  awaited  you  on  Siron's 
table.     The  whole  of  your  accommodation,  set  aside 
that  varymg  item  of  the  estrats,  cost  you  five  francs  a 
day  ;  your  biU  was  never  offered  you  until  you  asked 
for  It ;  and  if  you  were  out  of  luck's  way,  you  might 
depart  for  where  you  pleased  and  leave  it  pending 

Theoretically,  the  house  was  open  to  all  comers  • 
practicaUy,  it  was  a  kind  of  club.  The  guests  pro- 
tected themselves,  and,  in  so  doing,  they  protected 
Siron.  Formal  manners  being  laid  aside,  essential 
courtesy  was  the  more  rigidly  exacted;  the  new 
arrival  had  to  feel  the  pulse  of  the  society ;  and  a 
breach  of  its  undefined  observances  was  promptly 
punished.  A  man  might  be  as  plain,  as  dull  as 
slovenly,  as  free  of  speech  as  he  desired  ;  but  to  a 
touch  of  presumption  or  a  word  of  hectoring  these 
tree  Barbizonians  were  as  sensitive  as  a  tea-party  of 
maiden  ladies.  I  have  seen  people  driven  forth  from 
Barbizon;  it  would  be  difficult  to  say  in  words  what 
they  had  done,  but  they  deserved  their  fate.  They 
had  shown  themselves  unworthy  to  enjoy  these 
corporate  freedoms  ;  they  had  pushed  themselves  • 
they  had  '  made  their  head  ' ;  they  wanted  tact  to 
appreciate  the '  fine  shades  '  of  Barbizonian  etiquette 
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he  rose  ex^ld  „reafi;Th:':Lrdav'''^''H".°.'"r  ' 
coach  conveyed  him  from  th,..^  ^'  .^Z^  ^""^  ''"* 
fiture.  These  sen wi^-^^K-  f  ^"^  °'  '^'^  discom- 
my  knowfedKe  del?^"' H  ''^"""^««°t  '^"e  never,  in 
wouM   I  hlv^      aeljvered  against  an  artist  •    such 

pSn  fa  n.%t'%'hrt"tf '«^'  ■■  ""*  "'^  "'^'^  -^ 

Painters  sculntnr.  l  *  '^-^  *'^''e  never  needed, 
these  in' Blr&'  ^T'"'  ""^""'  ^  ^^^'^  «=«"  ^J  «' 
«ere  blatant  and^;,^^"''.'^.^  "^"^  '""^y-  ^'^'^  ''°'n« 
the  spirit  of'the'ULTation"'  ""^  **"'  ""  ^"^^^^'^  '"t" 

of  hSh'spirite^^of '^i^LCr''  "S'^  r^''^'^-  -^«  '"" 
youth      The  f;v^.M^  **"■•  ^""^  °'  **^«  initiative  of 

youngat  heart  and'tnnr.K*''°J°'"^'^  "^  «^^«  «'" 
panions  We  return.H  ^  ^^^^^^  ^'°"'  '^'''  ^°^- 
fortifying  air  o«r  hi  "„h  ""^  i°."8  ^**"°"«  *"  the 
spiritf  rffreshed  bv  fh  "°f "^'^  ""^  *•"=  sunshine,  our 
R-ihpl  „f  i„  5      •     y  ^^  silence  of  the  forest  •    the 

best  of^aU  for  the  sturt.^t  °/ Pamtmg,  and  perhaps 
strenuouTidlenesI  fuH  M  ■  '''"!""•  "^  enjoyed  a 
sweltering  w^lS*  ^"L?'  ^''°°^'  '>«='rty  meals/long, 
still  lloatin^^i!?'  ""ftJ^  among  companions;    and 

have  con^dvSl  h^H^  ^"P^-^"  '"'Sht  be  proud  to 
drama^°and  i  tSl'/='  "P'^^  g'°"°"«  torsos  of 
We  wereldl  n^  *         ,   ^^'^^  ^^"^  ^'th  import.  .  . 

cultivating an1Sain^°^.*  ""  '"  '""^  ""^^  °f  '""^i"". 

.trains  of ^some'°de?e°^g^rriel'- 'sm  J.^''"!.  *°  *^« 

deed,  if  we  were  happy  I"  '    *"^  '^°"'*«'^-  «" 

Barbizon.   however,  was  by    no   means  the   only 
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resort  of  painters  in  tliis  neighbourhood,  nor  the  only 
one  which  Stevenson  frequented  :  in  the  same  paper 
he  enumerates  its  rivals  from  his  full  knowledtje. 
Marlotte,  Montigny,  and  Chailly-en-Bitre  he  knew  ; 
Cernay  la  VlUe  was  a  favourite  of  his  cousin  Bob  ; 
but  it  was  Grez  which,  in  spite  of  an  nnproraising 
introduction,  was  his  favourite  quarters,  and  has  the 
most  important  place  in  his  history. 

"  Barbizon  [Summer  '75]. 

"  Mv  Dear  Mothek, — I  have  been  three  days  at 
a  place  called  Grez,  .•>.  pretty  and  very  melancholy 
village  on  the  plain.  A  low  bridge,  with  many  arches 
choked  with  sedge  ;  green  fields  of  white  and  yellow 
water-lilies  ;  poplars  and  willows  innumerable  ;  and 
about  it  all  such  an  atmosphere  of  sadness  and  slack- 
ness, one  could  do  nothing  but  get  into  the  boat  and 
out  of  it  again,  and  yawn  for  bedtime.  ...  I  was 
very  glad  to  be  back  again  in  this  dear  place,  and 
smell  the  wet  forest  in  the  morning." 

But  later  he  wrote  how  delightful  it  was  "  to  wake 
in  Grez,  to  go  down  the  green  inn-garden,  to  find  the 
river  streaming  through  the  bridge,  and  to  see  the 
dawt;  begin  across  the  poplared  level.  The  meals 
are  laid  in  the  cool  arbour,  under  fluttering  leaves. 
The  splash  of  oars  and  bathers,  the  bathing  costumes 
out  to  dry,  the  trim  canoes  beside  the  jetty,  tell  of  a 
society  that  has  an  eye  to  pleasure.  There  is  '  some- 
thing to  do  '  at  Grez.  Perhaps,  for  that  very  reason, 
I  can  recall  no  such  enduring  ardours,  no  such  glories 
of  exhilaration,  as  among  the  solemn  groves  and  un- 
eventful hours  of  Barbizon.  But  Grez  is  a  merry 
place  after  its  kind  ;  pretty  to  see,  merry  to  inhabit. 
The  course  of  its  pellucid  river,  whether  up  or  down, 
is  fmll  of  attractions  for  the  navigator  ;  the  mirrored 
and  inverted  images  of  trees ;  lilies,  and  mills,  and 
the  foam  and  thunder  of  weirs.  And  of  all  noble 
sweeps  of  roadway,  none  is  nobler,  on  a  windy  dusk, 
than  the  highroad  to  Nemours  between  its  lines  of 
talking  poplar." 
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these  years      In  ,hhT  Stevenson's  recollections  of 

the  sculptor.  Low  and  T  •  h^,,^   t  °°'  ^^•"lez 

f  lui,  ±x)w  ana  l  :   hours  of  very  good  talk  in 
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the  French  idiom.  All  afternoon  in  the  Louvre,  till 
they  turned  us  out  unwilling.  At  night,  the  Frani;ai8, 
Rome  Viinctie.  an  impossible  play,  with  Sarah  utrn- 
hanlt  as  the  blind  grandmother,  most  sublime  to 
behold.  At  breakfast  we  had  lobster  mayonnaise, 
kidneys,  brochet,  and  tomates  farcies,  with  lots  of 
Carton.  Dinner  was  a  mere  hurried  sustentation  of 
the  immortal  spirit  before  exposing  it  to  another 
excitement.  A  splendid  day,  but  two  running  would 
not  do." 

The  theatre  was  a  great  delight  to  him.  Although 
he  had  read  (and  written)  plays  from  his  early  years, 
had  revelled  in  the  melodramas  of  the  toy-theatre, 
and  had  acted  with  the  Jenkins  and  in  other  private 
theatricals,  I  find  no  reference  to  his  having  visited  a 
theatre  before  December,  1874,  when  he  found  Irving's 
Hamlet  "  interesting  (for  it  is  really  studied)  but  not 
good  "  ;  and  there  if  no  sign  of  his  having  been  really 
impressed  until  he  saw  Salvini  as  Macbeth  at  Edin- 
burgh in  the  spring  of  1876.  Of  this  performance  he 
wrote  a  criticism  for  the  Academy,  which  he  afterwards 
condemned  as  dealing  with  a  subject  that  was  still 
beyond  the  resources  of  his  art.  He  himself,  I  am 
told,  was  never  a  tolerable  actor,  and  certainly  v.os 
never  allotted  a  part  of  any  importance.  But  his 
enthusiasm  for  the  drama  was  great,  and  during  these 
years  was  heightened  and  instructed  by  the  two  chief 
friends  who  shared  his  taste — Fleeming  Jenkin  and 
W.  E.  Henley. 

One  of  his  visits  to  the  theatre  led  to  a  very  charac- 
teristic scene,  describe  I  long  afterwards  in  a  letter  to 
William  Archer.  The  play  had  been  the  Dtmi-Monde 
of  Dumas  fils,  in  the  last  act  of  which  Olivier  de  Jalin 
employs  an  unworthy  stratagem  against  the  woman 
who  had  been  his  mistress. 

"  I  came  forth  from  that  performance  in  a  breathing 
heat  of  indignation.  .  .  .  On  my  way  down  the 
Fran9ais  stairs,  I  trod  on  an  old  gentleman's  toea, 
whereupon,  with  that  iuavity  which  so  well  becomes 
me,  I  turned  about  to  apologise,  and  on  the  instant^ 
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repenting  m'  of  that  intention,  stopp  '  the  apolocv 
midway,  and  added  something  in  i.  nch  to  this 
»flect :  No.  you  are  one  of  the  Idch4s  who  have  been 
applauding  that  piece.  I  retract  my  apology.'  Said 
the  old  Frenchman,  laying  his  hand  on  my  arm,  and 
with  a  smile  that  was  truly  heavenly  in  temperance, 
irony,  good-nature,  and  knowledge  of  the  world,  '  Ah. 
monsieur,  vous  6tcs  bien  jeune.'  " 

*.,l2«'*'i'  "'"''  2.1'"  ''-'°"8s  the  story  eported  by 
Andrew  Lang.  Stevenson,  one  day  at  a  caf6,  hear- 
ing  a  Frenchman  say  that  the  English  were  cowards 
promptly  hit  him  across  the  face.  "  Monsieur  vous 
m  avei  frapp*  I  "  said  the  Gaul.  "  A  ce  qu'il  paratt  " 
•aid  the  Scot,  and  there  the  incident  endccV  It  is  an 
instance  the  more  of  his  fearlessness  ;  for,  ahhouch  he 
T^fj^^T  ^*^.«  "^es'tated.  he  was  quite  incompetent 
to  fight  a  d  uel  with  either  pistol  or  sword. 

The  effect  produced  upon  outsiders  must  soire- 
times  have  bnen  rather  bewildering.     He  used  to  teU 
how  one  day  he  and    bis  cousin  Bob,   happening 
to  be  rather  more  in  funds  than  usual,  went  to  dine 
m  one  of  the  cafis  of  the  Palais  Royal.     "  The  caf* 
was  not  very  fuU,"  so  I  remember  the  story,  "  and 
there  was  nobody  near  us,  but  presently  a  gentleman 
and  his  wife  came  in  and  sat  down  at  the  next  table. 
They  were  evidently  people  of  good  position,  weU 
dressed  and  distinguished  in  appearance.     But  thev 
were  tal.ung  French,  and  we  paid  not  the  slightest 
attention  to  them.     We  had  lately  got  hold  of  the 
worta  of  Thomas  Aquinas,  and  our  conversation  was 
on  the  most  extraordinary  medley  of  subjects— on 
men,  women,  and  things,  with  a  very  large  leaven 
of  mediaeval  theology,  and  on  all  we  spoke  in  English 
with    the   most   startling   frankness   and   with    the 
most  bewildenng  transitions.     Bob  is  the  best  talker 
in  the  world  ;   I  never  knew  him  more  brilliant,  and 
I  did  my  best. 

"Those  people  aat  and  had  their  dinner  and  tock 
not  the  slightest  notice  of  us,  but  talked  quietly  to  one 
another  in  Parisian  French.     Just  before  they  gjt 
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up  to  go,  the  gentleman  turned  to  his  wife  and  said  to 
her  in  English  without  a  trace  of  accent,  '  My  dear, 
won't  you  take  anything  more  ? '  'i  have  often 
wondered  who  they  were,  and  what  on  earth  they 
thought  of  us." 

His  deficiencies  in  letter-writing  and  his  protracted 
absences  from  home  led  very  naturally  to  protests 
from  his  parents  and  especially  from  his  mother. 
The  answer  was  characteristic. 

Euston  Hotel,  i6th  Oct.,  1874. 

"  You  must  not  be  vexed  at  my  absences.  You 
must  unr'erstand  that  1  shall  be  a  nomad,  more  or 
less,  until  my  days  be  done.  You  don't  know  how 
much  I  used  to  long  for  it  in  old  days  ;  how  I 
used  to  go  and  look  at  the  trains  leaving,  and  wish  to 
go  with  them.  And  now,  you  know,  that  I  have  a 
little  more  that  is  solid  under  my  feet,  you  must  take 
my  nomadic  habits  as  a  part  of  me.  Just  wait  till 
I  am  in  swing,  and  you  will  see  that  I  shall  pass 
more  of  my  life  with  you  than  elsewhere  ;  only  take 
me  as  I  am,  and  give  me  time.  I  must  be  a  bit  of  a 
vagabond  ;  it's  your  own  fault,  after  all,  isn't  it  ? 
You  shouldn't  have  had  a  tramp  for  a  son." 

While  the  man  was  in  the  making  during  these 
years,  the  writer  also  was  passing  through  the  stages 
of  a  development  which  was  unusually  protracted. 
The  perfecting  of  his  style  was  necessarily  a  work  of 
time,  but  in  the  meanwhile,  if  he  had  seen  his  way 
to  use  the  gifts  at  his  command,  his  love  of  romance, 
his  imagination,  and  his  vivid  interest  in  life  might 
well  have  enabled  him  to  produce  work  which  would 
Slave  secured  him  immediate  popularity  and  reward. 

Nothing  of  the  sort,  however,  was  accomplished, 
and,  high  as  his  standard  always  was,  this  delay  may 
well  have  been  a  gain  for  kis  u'Mmato  success. 
During  thb  six  years  between  his  hrst  appearance 
as  a  printed  and  paid  author  and  the  publication  of 
the  Travels  with  a  Donkey,  his  published  work  con- 
sisted   of   some   six-and-tweoty   magazine   articles. 
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of  '  Roads  •  ■  I  susoif  fi)!^  ;  ?^'"^  '^  "°  """"^ 
have  looked  darkly  upon  it  fo  .""'^  '^"'"^  """* 
try  to  do  sometl  rnrbctter~     An  '.    ''   ''"  "'"'  '"'' 

things  expressed  in  it  far"  ha°r  jTr^o'';"'-     '"T  '''« 

In  i«-r^  !,«  1,  J  "rJ^'"'  i"  vndra  peut-etre." 
magazne's'-  ?hese  in^.rH^'^f.'^^'  '"  '°"'  different 
on  "  Victor  H.m„'  d  ^^  ""portant,  the  paper 
The  feme?  w&too^T''"'*^"  '''  «"«  ^o^A^/. 
was  hiTfirit  work  ^it  ™  Kr\*  ?°°**'«  *»  *"*<=. 
form  ;  the  latte?  whr/h  "P-l'l'^hed  in  its  original 
wards  reapoeaied  Tn  i^  "^  anonymous,  but  ^ter- 
Books.  SeT^n  h^, "^"""'•"i;  ^'"'''«  "^  ^"^  ""-^ 
of  his  co^mandi?  style     1^"^^?^*-  "■."  "^^inning 

In    January    ,8, c ^t  ^^"""^  ""^  "'''>'  ''"■'k. 

-<<:arf«my   a^^e-   o^f   „^,*^^«"«°°  proposed    to    TA* 

deBanviUe  oin^»   c^^r"   °°   *''=   Parnassiens- 

when  ?.^s  w^PP^^-  Soulary   and  Prudhomme-and 

nis  was  not  accepted,  he  devoted  a  good  deal 
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of  his  time  to  the  study  of  the  French  literatnra 
of  the  fifteenth  century,  which  resulted  in  the  articles 
on  Villon  and  Charles  of  Orleans.  The  same  reading 
led  to  the  experiments  in  the  French  verse  metres 
of  that  date  which  were  almost  contemporary  with 
the  work  of  Andrew  Lang  and  of  Austin  Dobson, 
who  brought  the  Ballade  and  Rondeau  back  to  favour 
in  England. 

To  1876  we  owe  the  only  piece  of  dramatic  criticism 
that  Stevenson  ever  pubhshed,  and  four  articles  in 
the  Cornhill  Magazine,  which  from  this  time  onward 
marked  all  his  contributions  to  its  pages  with  the 
initials  R.  L.  S. 

The  same  year  thrice  saw  the  rejection  of  the 
article  on  "  Some  Portraits  by  Raeburn,"  afterwards 
ii  -luded  in  Virginibus  Puerisque.  It  was  refused 
m  turn  by  tlie  Cornhill,  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette,  and 
Blackwood's  Magazine,  though  it  is  only  fair  to 
Stephen  to  say  that  he  helped  the  author  in  trying 
to  place  it  elsewhere. 

The  event  of  this  year  was,  of  course,  the  canoe 
voyage.  Stevenson,  as  we  have  already  seen,  had 
for  some  time  shared  his  friends'  taste  for  navigating 
the  Firth  of  Forth  in  these  craft,  which  the  enthusiasm 
of  "  Rob  Roy  "  Macgregor  had  made  popular  ten 
years  before.  A  good  deal  of  time  was  spent,  as  we 
have  seen,  on  the  river  at  Grez,  and  canoes  were 
introduced  there  by  the  English  colony,  headed  by 
Sir  Walter  Simpson  and  his  brother,  and  by  R.  A.  M. 
Stevenson,  who  devised  a  leather  canoe  of  his 
own  "with  a  niche  for  everything,"  and,  as  his 
fnends  said,  "a  place  for  nothing."  Warington 
Baden-Powell  had  published  in  the  pages  of  the 
Cornhill  Magazine  in  1870  the  log  of  the  Nautilus 
ajQd  Ists  canoes  on  a  journey  through  Sweden  and  on 
the  Baltic.  But  the  idea  of  the  journey  itself  seems 
to  have  been  suggested  by  Our  Autumn  Holiday  on 
French  .StviTt,  by  J.  L.  Molloy,  published  in  1874. 
the  account  of  a  journey  up  the  Seine  and  down  the 
Loire  in  a  foor-oared  outrigger. 
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•n  which  Stevenson  lets  us  behfnd  th.  "°*'"^  '^"^^• 
once  even  grumbles  a  little  "°^''  ^°^  ^°^ 

hold  up  their  hands  in  Ltonishment^v"'   ^""^   '^l^" 

journey I  wake  at  Sx  etT™   ^  °"  P'^^"« 

are  generaUy  in  be,!  and  Seen  w  '?'°«^  •  ^"^  «^e 
Last  night  I  found  my  wfv  to^^t^°'"^  ''^""P^^*  °i°e. 
cloud  of  sleep  over  mv^honwf^  ^°°'^  "''*''  "^  dark 
candle  burnt  redlt  S^ut??!  h  '  '"Z^''^''  ^'^^^  "^^ 
«a-t  healthy,  egad. /bonder  th^t^is/-  '■'°-    "  ^''^t 
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TRANSITION— 1876-79 
~:craLr«^r"n«°g,:^but  it  .  wl^n  you 

-erL^te^rstta°u£r«^^^^^^^^ 

we  go  to  seek."  "beautiful  adventures  are  not  those 

yl^^i  ^^L'Ttnl  '^:r°''V  --  so 

first  sight,  but  for  Wa  ot„  f  i'^^'^^'^'^S'  that  at 
five-P,d-hrenty  m  the  lir^?  f  ''^*'°°  °*  ">«  age  of 
aimost  unneciSy*  to  drkl°ar?'  '*  ™g^'«ern 
^em.    He  continued   to  s^nH^i,^'T°°  ^^^^^n 
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The  year  1877  was  marked  by  the  acceptance  of  the 
first  of  his  stories  ever  printed — A  Lodging  for  th» 
Night — and  from  that  date  his  fiction  began  to  take 
its  place  beside,  and  gradually  to  supersede,  the 
essays  with  which  his  career  had  opened.  The  month 
of  May,  1878,  saw  not  only  the  appearance  of  his  first 
book — An  Inland  Voyage — but  also  the  beginning  of 
his  two  first  serial  publications— the  New  Arabian 
Nights  and  the  Picturesque  Notes  on  Edinburgh  ;  and 
they  were  followed  at  the  end  of  the  year  by  the 
Edinburgh  in  book  form,  and  in  June,  1879,  by  the 
Tra-els  mith  a  Donkey.  AH  these,  however,  were  but 
a  measure  of  the  author's  growing  reputation,  and  of 
the  facility  with  which  he  could  now  fini  a  publisher. 

Original  as  these  writings  were,  and  unlike  the 
work  of  his  contemporaries,  none  of  them  constituted 
any  new  departure  in  his  life  or  any  alteration  in  his 
attitude  to  the  world  :  and  the  change  that  now 
came  arrived  from  another  quarter.  His  friendshiyjs, 
as  we  have  seen,  counted  for  a  great  deal  with 
Stevenson,  and  though  the  roll  of  them  was  not  yet 
closed,  and  ended  indeed  only  at  his  death,  it  was 
at  the  beginning  of  this  penod  that  he  made  the 
acquaintance  which  affected  him  more  than  any 
other— he  now  met  for  the  first  time  the  lady  who 
was  afterwards  to  be  his  wife. 

Already  it  is  becoming  difficult  to  realise  that 
there  was  a  time  not  long  distant  when  study  for  all 
the  professions,  including  thai  of  art,  was  hedged 
about  with  arbitrary  restrictions  for  women.  At  the 
date  of  which  I  am  speaking  these  limitations  had 
been  removed  to  some  extent  in  Paris  as  far  as  the 
studios  were  concerned,  but  the  natural  consequences 
had  not  yet  followed  in  country  quarters,  and  women 
artists  were  as  yet  unknown  in  any  of  the  colonies 
about  Fontainebleau.  Hitherto  these  societies  had 
been  nearly  as  free  from  the  female  element  as  were 
afterwards  the  early  novels  of  Stevenson  himself  :  the 
landlady,  the  chambermaid,  the  peasant  girl  passed 
across  the  stage,  but  the  leading  rSles  were  filled  by 
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Simpson,  the  "  AretW  '^Ind T"  r"''  ^''  Salter 
from  the  Inland  VoyaBe  to  th^r  ^'S"*""."  came 
they  found  the  colony  fn  freDid=«  ''"^''"  «*  Grei, 
amval  of  the  invader        *^'P'^^^o'^  at  the  expected 

nor^fS^rbrrbei^ro^^''  -!""■*''- — 

her  two  children_a  vo?,3  ^° /mencan  lady  and 
psbourne  had  s^en  her'^doSfestic'h^"''-  ^  '^J'-  ^rs 
>n  California,  and  had  comTt^  p  happmess  break  up 
tion  of  her  famUy  She^?^  k  ^^^""^^  ^o''  the  educa- 
themselves  J^df^  fnto  ^'/^"^''*" ''^'^  tJ^^^wt. 
and  thus  became  Icau^nLH  *^!l  P"""Jt  of  painting 
and  American  Sin*  Paris*^  ^f^  °' "'^^"^'■^^ 
the  opportunities  afforded  them  .•„  11"  Profiting  by 
were  in  search  of  counb^  ,odlni   "'^.^Pital.  they 

'^Xo^T.  ~«'  ^MSr-^itX-r  tfi 

Ai^°'^^  bX'hTh'aJrr  °"  ^-  *»>«  ~ 

to  meet  him.  He  strai^hfl,  T^?'.  ^'=''°*'  the  world 
Ws  own  mind,  and  MK'airn"^'''  '^^  l"^-- 
difficulties,  his  choice  never  w^ivL^  dissuasions  and 
"vere  so  great  and  hoZto^^Z?^:^  The  difficulties 
•aid  to  his  parents  o?  to  anv  but  f^^*  ""^'^'"e  ^^ 
closest  friends.  But  in  the  m^f  !^°  ^'  ^^^  °f  his 
cheerful  hue    and  «,»       f  meantime  li*e  took  on  a 

themaUuntU  the  „,  ddle  o  o^?„r '^t  •'"'^^tl/for 

must  mum  to  n.^L%^rZ';t'\^:rz 

mediately  added  to  the  ranks  „?°,'?'''.  ^^°.  being  im- 
Ijas  given  us  a  most  viviH  »n^  f  ^is  int.mate  friends, 

the   effect   Produced "n    s°an«e^L':^1,""'?''°"  "' 
Stevenson.  strangers    at   that   time    by 

«ni^  '^^sUe'n^on'  K°  '^^^'  "'^^  ^  --«  Pre- 
Mr.   Sidney  S^^t^n    U„  f^*   "'"^   ^^^^^^  Club,    by 
devices,     We  we^^H^       .*^^""P°°  left  us  to  our 
we  went  downstairs  and  lunched  together 
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and  then  we  adjourned  to  the  smoking-room.  As 
twihght  came  on  I  tore  myself  away,  but  Stevenson 
walked  with  me  across  Hyde  Park,  and  nearly  to 
my  house.  He  had  an  engagement,  and  so  had  I, 
but  I  walked  a  mile  or  two  back  with  him.  The 
fountains  of  talk  had  been  unsealed,  and  they  drowned 
the  conventions.  I  came  home  dazzled  with  my  new 
friend,  saying,  as  Constance  does  of  Arthur,  '  Was 
ever  such  a  gracious  creature  born  ?  ' 

"  .  .  .  .  Those  who  have  written  about  him  from 
later  impressions  than  those  of  which  I  speak,  seem 
to  me  to  give  insufficient  prominence  to  th*  gaiety 
of  Stevenson.  It  was  his  cardinal  quality  in  those 
early  days.  A  childlike  mirth  leaped  and  danced  in 
him  ;  he  seemed  to  skip  upon  the  hills  of  hfe.  He 
was  simply  bubbling  with  quips  and  jests  ;  his  in- 
herent earnestness  or  passion  about  abstract  things 
was  incessantly  relieved  by  jocosity  ;  and  when  he 
h  d  built  one  of  his  intellectual  castles  in  the  sand, 
a  wave  of  humour  was  certain  to  sweep  in  and  destroy 
it.  I  cannot,  for  the  life  of  me,  recall  any  of  his 
jokes ;  and  written  down  in  cold  blood,  they  might 
not  be  funny  if  I  did.  They  were  not  wit  so  much 
as  humanity,  the  many-sided  outlook  upon  life.  I 
am  anxious  that  his  laughter-loving  mood  should  not 
be  forgotten,  because  later  on  it  was  partly,  but  I 
think  never  wholly,  quenched  by  iU-health,  responsi- 
bility, anu   he  advance  of  years. 

"My  experience  of  Stevenson  during  these  first 
years  was  confined  to  London,  upon  which  he  would 
make  sudden  piratical  descents,  staying  a  few  days 
or  weeks,  and  melting  into  air  again.  He  was  much 
at  my  house  ;  and  it  must  be  told  that  my  wife  and 
I,  as  young  married  people,  had  possessed  ourselves 
of  a  house  too  large  for  our  slender  means  immedi- 
ately to  furnish.  The  one  person  who  thoroughly 
approved  of  our  great,  bare,  absurd  drawing-room 
was  Louis,  who  very  er  -nestly  dealt  with  us  on  the 
immorality  of  chairs  and  tables,  and  desired  us  to 
■it  always,  as  he  delighted  to  sit,  ujwn  hassocks  on 
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to  use  them,  altoougrnever  ^^'Ihl"'"^  ^. '°°''°^='' 

ture,  leapinTsidewavs^ra  °1  T'^'y  °^  "*««- 
length  of  tWs  shelTand  tlien  hif  P°'*"'"  *°  *•>" 
eminently  periDatPfivT;      ^  *'^'^''  ^S^'°-    He  was 

than  wX^n^fn  the  ,treet^°thir""  ^"'^^  '=°'»P^°^ 
inflame  his  flncy."  *      '^  exercise  seeming  to 

i4rerron°o/so'metStrr'l^'y  *^^*  '"''  e^^^  the 
times  almost  inh^mM®  transxtory  and  unreal,  some- 

^^^  bTnoT?^"iia'ht7ei»e  ^^  T  ""^^ 
weight  of  material  thinp,!^  ''^  burdened  by  the 
that  he  never  acQu  red'  "  ^^  1"'te  ^  jest  with  us 
midst  of  those  TZX^n^I^ZTT'  '"  *^"' 
bnc-i,-brac.  none  of  thesp  thfl  '  P"=t"''es,  prints, 

son.  There  are  some  ril.  /  ''''"  **"'=''  *°  Steven- 
part  of  whose  hfe  f.,,^^*!,^'''^^  creatures,  the  early 

at  length'rmf  ,S'oX?ac^~to^\*'^^^^*«-: 
adheres,  pulls  dow     mor^  Lnf    ,         t°"<:hes  a  rock, 

is  caught  thLestatTonLv  for' th^""'''  t^^r^^*"* 
existence.  So  t  hannp^^/  ^'^  remamder  of  its 
friends  caught  the  Erf  u,?^'  "^^  Stevenson's 
employment?  a  'stale  fnlff!.^  ^''°"'^  *  ^^^^ 
'^S  t^^^/--^^  uttich'e^d...^°"^    ^^P* 

Sa^e"ciuTand'theTZesT.'r°^*  ^'^"-^^^^  «>« 
Of  him  the^e  cam*!' ^Ihl  s„rface°'°He":n?^  P'^^* 
the  morn  ng  in  workin^^r  k     •  "®  ""'6^'  spend 

come  to  thiaub  for  Keon  n'he'"'  would  ?ie„ 
aate  as  to  find  anv  r«i„o   •  .  "  ^^  ^^re  so  fortu- 

or  to  induce°'th?m%?°tSo°f  ov°e7^r ''"'"'«^^^'^' 
"«  wouM  lead  them  ^^  thT sSn'gS^-^^ 
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S^  mo'n''-,?"  afterooon  in  the  highest  spirits  aud 
tte  most  bnlhant  and  aadacious  taUT. 

1  he  whim  of  independence  already  mentioned  wan 

co^^t  °:Ut  ^s  T"""'  "^  '^«  tr'sTvenron 
cousins,   about   this    time,    in   one   of   their   visit^!   m 

fe'rr"ed  to  T''""'''"  "■'■^'^  ^ouis  afte^^ards  ans- 
itZ  u°  "'^  P^«*=  °*  ^f"  Wrecker  "  Stennis  " 
It  may  be  explained,  was  the  nearest  approach  to  their 
name  possible  to  Barbizon,  and  accordingly  Vt  was  M 
^rys^-n^^n''"'^  '*''°°*'  ^'^^  ^^'  uf.'^rTe?: 

app^^^-S  ^  ^SnS^t^^Sla^: 
and  tooth-brushes.     It  was  expensivl,  to  bf  sure  for 

shir^t^Ast  h.r'^H?""'/""  '^^"^'^'^  y*"^'  li"«"  one 
smrt  must  bs  bought  and  another  thrown  away  •  but 

anything  was  better,  argued  these  young  gentlemen 
than  to  be  the  slaves  of  haversacks  '  A  fellow  hi' 
wi  ^^'^h^h'^."^"'^"'  ^"  ""^t^"^  attachmen  s  rth^ 
h^„^A°°'^'  '^''  ^^y  ■•  '  ""'»  as  long  as  you  were 
bound  down  to  anything-house,  umbreUa.  or  port! 
manteau-you  were  stiU  tethered  by  the  umbfu^ 

vr^n"  'if  ^^°^^  ^^""S*'  *^«  "^"l^-  Ws  inconsistency 
was  equally  original  and  unexpected  ^ 

Parts  Jan.,  1878.— I  have  become  a  bird  'ancier 
I  carry  six  Uttle  creatures  no  bigger  than  mv  tib .^.Th 

pX^'t^lt^-""^*^  *'^''  4'longTthe'yarrs^ 
fnH  7  '     fu    '*  '?  ^°  °'"  t°  waken  in  the  morniuE 

•^Th«» li  f  *°  ^"^  °'  *°  ot*'"  similar  pets. 
Theie  IS  only  one  sort  of  bird  that  I  can  tolerate 
caged  though  even  then  I  think  it  hard  and  toaTis 
what^  caUed  in  France  the  Bec-d'rrg;nt  I  once 
a^et  hU  h*"""  P'^""'"^  *"  captivity!  and  n  toe 
?h^n'r  ^u"*^  "P°°  a  silent  street  where  I  was 

^11  ^Z^'.  ^t"  '°°S'  ^^'"^  ''as  not  much  loudS 
than  a  bee's  but  airily  musical,  kept  me  in  a  wr' 
petual  good-humour.     I  put  the  cage  „pon  my  tf^l. 
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|:.Va:rfeJt^r^?4l"^,-' When  I  went  2 
^ng  in  the  morning  ?hSe«!«.  •*"'^''*  =  *»>«  fi«t 
The  following  letter  *rit7.„f"'"  ''°"'''  P'P«  "P" 
•ervedarecordofoneoffhlfK  ^'■°'"  ^""  has  pre- 
thoughtful   acts    whkh   were  °sT°rh  ''*"''  '^"'^  ^°«' 

ordered'^f'piit'u'^^^-^V^My  dear  n,oth^^^ 

Poor  B.  is,  as  usual,  hard  up  andTt'"""  ^°'  y°"- 
make  j^e  a  present  of  a  skeirh  ^"^"^  "^^"t^^  *" 

word  and  offered  him  jof  for  o„e  v  *°f  ^''^  S^^' 
seen  us.     I  was  in  »,^k  *•     Y°"  should  h-^ve 

finish  a  singre%,^°ase  ^^t'T^^^-d  th^t  ^  <=0"''i  no? 
know,'  and  '  You  understand  '  !^,H  ^.'M'T^^^-  '  You 
and   ending  in   pitiful   ,n?»'  ,^"<^/l-ook  here,   B   ■ 

perspiring^,,  ov^er  SuSdenlfl"'  ''^"^'^-  '  "^ 
break  out  all  over  in  a  sS,  ^  ^^"^  ^-  ''=8in  to 
■nade  a  dive  at  me  and  f!i!X  ^  '^^'^  ''  ^"^  ^e  just 
idnd  of  champion  comrqueTtvlf'  '"  t"  ^™^'"  a 
genuine  feeling."    '=°""1"«  style,  you  know,  but  with 

h  Jten'saTd 'in^'tte'pricfi"*  T" ^^"»^«°°  "^  "hat 
son's  poverty  About  S"^  "^P^"'  ^  *»  Steven- 
followed  the  Vcede^t  ^  'i^  h,>  ^°^'""'  '»'«  ^^^^er 
toLouisasaninstalrnpntL?-    '  °*°  ^^^e,  and  paid 

thousand  pounds.    The  f^tZ'  !?  •°°*  '^*«  "^an  a 
exact  detai,s  havi  been  lost      r   '!^"''  ^^^  ''^^e  and 
derived  smaU  benefit  him,;, f      ..^^l  """^  Stevenson 
he  had,"  as  Sir  Kdnev  r^?  '        ^'"  '^"'«  n>°ney 
absolutely  at  the  dTspoLl^fT  'f^''  "  *^  ^^^X* 
he  had  stiU  /8oo  b„?^°^      .'''*  ^"ends."     In  ,877 
his  friends,  if  ^ie  of  whTrh^  *°  -^^'^'^rtunes  befalling 
tion  to  intervene  w^thT^f''  "T  ^'  "°'^«'^  any  obligj! 
of  it  remained.     HTs*f„'l^«'=«'  ^P  years  nothing 
.wtremely  smaU,  the  pat  "„/7'°,!^*^°«  *«  as  yet 
-*toaguineaap^Ie;r.-t*^°;^^-3.^a^^^^^^ 
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from  aU  Rources  had  never  made  £io  in  any  one 

If  the  year  1877  had  Uttle  to  show,  it  was  only 
because  much  of  it  was  spent  in  preparing  for  the 
next  year  8  harvest.  1878  was  at  once  in  quantity 
and  in  quahty  the  richest  year  he  had  yet  known. 
An  inland  Voyage  was  published  in  May:  the 
journey  with  the  donlcey  was  taken,  and  an  elaborate 
dia^  of  It  kept :  there  were  four  essays  and  a  story 
in  Cornhtll;  three  essays,  a  story,  and  the  New 
Arabian  Nights  in  London  ;  a  story  in  Temph  Bar  ■ 
v^hile  Ptcturesqu,  Notes  of  Edinburgh  ran -in  the 
Portfolto  from  June  tiU  December,  and  then  came 
out  in  book  form. 

London  waa  a  weekly  journal,  founded  by  Robert 
Glasgow  Brown,  Stevenson's  colleague  on  the  Edin- 
burgh    University    Magazine,    and    after    December 

i  7;  t?'ll^  ''J  ^-  ^-  "«"l«y'  ^l*"  some  time  before 
had  left  Edinburgh. 

Much   of    Henley's    lighter    verse    appeared    first 

in    Its    columns,    and    among   its    leading    and    less 

irregular    contributors    were    Andrew    Lang,    Grant 

Allen    and    James    Runciman.     It   was   a   staunch 

opponent  of  Mr.  Gladstone  and  aU  his  works,  and  won 

the  favourable  notice  of  Lord  Beaconsfield.     But  the 

foundations  of  its  finance  were  laid  in  sand,  and  it 

survived  its  originator  little  more  than  a  year      It 

was  the  first  paper  edited  by  Henley,  but  though 

he  never  admitted  to  his  columns  work  more  brilliant 

of  Its  kind,  the  Arabian  Nights  series  was  supposed 

by  more  than  one  of  the  proprietors  sufficiently  to 

account  for  the  unpopularity  of  their  journal. 

The  conception  of  these  stories  is  recorded  in  a 

letter  to  R.  A.  M.  Stevenson.     "  The  first  idea  of  aU 

was  the  hansorr:  cabs,  which  I  communicated  to  you 

in   your   mother's   drawing-room   in   Chelsea.    The 

same  afternoon  the  Prince  de  GaUes  and  the  Suicide 

Qnb  were  mvented,  and  several  more  now  forgotten." 

The  first  hal*  was  actually  written  partly  at  Burford 

Bridge,    part./    at    Swanston,    while    the    Rajah' t 
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(Door  being  substituted  fo^Jh  '•  ■'  ^-''""•''^  Door 
was  invented  in  France  fir^f?",?"*"  Mousetrap") 
evening  in  Paris  and  ulti m^f^i  ''^  •?:'"  *'^«  '^re  one 
Providence  and^e  rL  ^  ^  T""*°  **  Penzance, 
told  by  a  stroUin^  F?en 'h  "^  ^^""^  "P°"  ^  5^^/ 
wife,  who  had  taled  at  Gref  T.''"''  hi»  Bulgarian 
inferior  parts  at  a  eooH  th!  f  ^^'.  "'^^  ^^'^  P'^yed 
had  been^  the  st^f  Th/''  ^""^  *''''  *°'"'^°  «'»° 
creatures,  who  spent  all  Th^'^T  *'"'''*•  ''"■°""t 
the  river  TheyS  tfeir^  ^7^^'^°  '"  '^'''''"5  *» 
the  kitchen    and  in  f hi      "^-^'^  on  a  bare  table  in 

dining-room' and\ad*a'litu:"7o*'b'T  ^?"^  '"  *'"'' 
stcry.     They  made   th»   k   t     ,*°'?''°'a      as  in  the 

poverty,  but'^th"  worst  Of  '  wL-^t^a^^e""*  ''1'"'°"'' 
to  leave  their  only  cMld  wH^f  ^  ^^^  "^^^  '""'"'J 
thev  were   frn3-        7      *"*  P****"*  woman,  while 

had'^lerthelhSfT^^/^dS^'t'^'^  ""^^'''  S^- 
hunchback.  Stevenson^=,i  '^^u ""  consequence  a 
taking  greit  plewu™  ?n  ft  •  °"^^  *^  ^t**  them, 
in  helring  of  tht"  exi,erielf/°°'?f°y  ^"'^  ^«"eht 
further  foundation  for^t^rf'-  ^^"A  ^^^^  «  °o 
stroUing  with  them,  o?  evw'actfd'"^,  .*  k*  ''t  *•=»* 
ence.    When  hi.  .+U^  ""  ^"^  *  French  audi- 

the  PairTe''m'"ney°KuTt1iL"  ^a^SV'  ^''°*  *° 
a  most  charmine  letter  of  fho^it.^'.  ^^  ^^  received 
has  disappeared  *°^'  "•"<*  unfortunately 

and°o'/7une'rd'°TJJriS'r°*  ^^  °*  ^''•'^""y 
again  from  August ^toVovemh"'"'  '^^"^'^  ^"' 
time  with  Sir  Walter  ^i^^  ^\^'^  'P™*  «>«« 
oratMoretwhereaf^T^^PP'?"  *'*?*'  **  Nemours 
experience  of^ecw  ^h  !  ^°'°'.*5«  Seine.  Their 
the  life  on  bo^d  a  l^ee  T,-'*'**  ^^  "^""^  °* 
kindled,  nothing  would^nln^!^  ""f^^^tion  waj 
such  a  vessel  fAf  7u         ?°°tent  them  but  to  acquirl 
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"  There  should  be  no  white  fresher,  and  no  ereen 
more  eracra  d  than  ours,  in  all  the  navy  of  the  canaU. 
There  should  be  books  in  the  cabin,  and  tobacco 
lars.  and  some  old  Burgundy  at  red  as  a  November 
sunset,  and  as  fragrant  as  a  violet  in  April." 

The  Elevtn  Thousand  Virgins  of  Colognt  was  "  pre- 
cured  and  chnstened,"  but  on  that  cruise  and  under 
that  flag  she  never  started.     A  financial  difficulty 

BoM*"  "  ^""^  *^"°**  *"""  ^^  *°  ^ 

tJ*Z-'tl^-^'a'^r"}°  ^^"^  'P^"*  "°  ""O"  than  a 
fortmjht  in  Scotland  until  December,  althoueh  he 
wM.n  London  four  or  five  times.     In  April  he  stayed 

Snv  HfiiP"''"?^''.  J^'  !""  ^*  ^"'^°'''  Bridge,  under 
?i     *     i'.>  ■*'*''.  '**  "I'OU"  and  green  garden  and 

»w!;  tr  V"^  "V"'"  "  ''"°^"  »'"^'Jy  M  the  place 
where  Keats  wrote  some  of  his  Endymion.  and  Nelson 
parted  from  his  Emma,"  and  connected  hereafter 

|L?h''k-^V'^"*  ^H  ^'^  ^'•''*''''"  ^''y*'^-  and  the 
friendship  b'-tween  Stevenson  and  George  Meredith, 
of  which  this  visit  saw  the  beginning.  All  this 
summer  he  was  acting  as  private  seer  ary  to  Pro- 
fessor Fleeming  Jenkin,  who  was  a  juror  at  the 
International  Exhibition  at  Paris  ;  the  onl  •  post 
approaching  any  regular  position  or  emp^oyn^nt 
that  Stevenson  ever  held. 

An  Inland  Voyagt  had  been  accepted  by  Messrs. 
Kegan  Paul,  Trench  &  Co.  at  the  beginning  of  the 
year;  and  on  the  17th  February  we  find  thi author 
writing  from  Paris  :  "  I  have  now  been  four  days 
writing  a— preface,  a  weary  preface." 

A  week  later  he  says  :  "  I  am  getting  a  lot  of  work 
ready  m  my  mind,  and  as  soon  as  I  am  able  to  square 
my  elbows,  I  shaU  put  it  through  my  hands  rapidly. 
What  a  blessing  work  is  I  I  don't  think  I  could  face 
life  without  It ;  and  how  glad  I  am  I  took  to  Uterature  I 
It  helps  me  so  much." 

In  the  whirl  of  Paris,  during  the  same  month,  he 
wrote  this  letter  to  his  father,  sitting  at  a  caf6  in  the 
Quartier  Labn  : 
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C»ftdiU  Soutc$,  Bd.  SI.  Michil,  Paris,  15M  i»w.  1878. 
"  A  thought  baa  come  into  my  head  which  I  think 
would  interest  you.    Christianity  is,   among  other 
things,  a  very  wise,  noble,  and  strange  doctrine  of 
life.     Nothing  so  difficult  to  specify  as  the  position 
it  occupies   with   regard   to  asceticism.     It  is   not 
aicetlc.    Christ  was  of  all  doctors  (if  you  will  let 
me  use  the  word)  one  of  the  least  asr.  tic.     And  jet 
there  is  a  theory  of  living  in  the  p  spels  which  is 
curiously  indefinable,  and  leans  towards  asceticism 
on  one  side,  although  it  leans  away  from  it  on  the 
other.    In  fact,  asceticism  is  used  therein  as  a  means, 
not  as  an  end.     The  wisdom  of  this  world  consists 
iM  making  oneself  very  little  in  order  to  avoid  many 
knocks;    in  preferring  others,  in  order  that,  even 
when  we  lose,  we  shall  find  some  pleasure  in  the 
event ;    in  putting  our  desires  outside  of  ourselves, 
m  another  ship,  so  to  speak,  so  that,  when  the  worst 
happens,  there  will  be  something  left.    You  see,  I 
?uf *^  **''****  •'°<=t"ne  o'  life,  and  as  a  wisdom  for 
this  world.     People  must  be  themselves,  I  suppose. 
I  feel  every  day  as  if  religion  had  a  greater  interest 
for  me  ;  but  that  interest  is  still  centred  on  the  little 
rough-and-tumble  world  in  which  our  fortunes  are 
cast  for  the  moment.     I  cannot  transfer  my  interests, 
not  even   my  religious  interests,   to  any  different 
sphere.  ...  I   have  had   some  sharp  lessons   and 
some  very  acute  sufferings  in  these  last  seven-and- 
twenty  years -more  even  than  you  would   guess. 
I  begin  to  grow  an  old  man  ;   a  little  sharp,  I  fear 
and  a  little  close  and  unfriendly  ;   but  I  still  have  a 
good  heart,  and  believe  in  myself  and  my  fellow-men 

and  the  Cxod  who  made  us  all There  are  not 

many  sadder  people  in  the  world,  perhaps,  than  I.  I 
have  my  eye  on  a  sick-bed  ;  I  have  written  letters 
to-day  that  it  hurts  me  to  write,  and  I  fear  it  will 
hurt  others  to  receive  ;  I  am  Icnely  and  sick  and  out 
of  heart.  WeU,  I  still  hope  ;  I  still  believe  ;  I  stiU 
see  the  good  in  the  inch,  and  cling  to  it.  It  is  not 
much,  perhaps,  but  it  is  always  something. 
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„,hlI''*"'*L*  "„"""  *•"*  '"  'hii  Bible.  I  don't  know 
7^iath^  'fffct  that  aU  thing,  work  together  to 

w  thfofh.^  r"'  *^"ythinR  ha,  been,  in  oSe  way 
fhinv  ^  '•  ,i'."P'"S  ""'  "  ''"le  nearer  to  what  I 
ndee/  burtt^  ''''"  ■"'  *°  *??■     "^"  "  'trange  world 

in  tJ^L'  "  "  very  solemn  letter  for  ray  lurroundinei 
ZdindZ^f  ■  ''"*  ",'' "  °"  ""y  •''"t  to  wrHc  if! 
I^Sh;.,  ^  •  ^  ^»»  °"  f  the  humour  for  anything 
lighter.— Ever  your  affectionate  son.  y"""g 

"  Robert  Louis  Stevenson. 

word^"m;7j^T°K  ""  T".""8  S^^^^'y-  '«=t  «"=  say  one 

.^hraatTrriation^  ^Ik*"''""  %,»*"?  *°"'«'''»  n>°" 
mtiraate  relations  with  you.     But  don't  exoect  too 

much  of  me.  .  .  .  Try  to  take  me  a.  I  aT   Th^ 

8  a  rare  moment,  and  I  have  profited  by  it  j  but  take 

i  r^,n  'T  l°°.'"="*-     Usually  I  hate  to  spe^  of  wha? 

.*   FraSe   bu^?hi.'''''°"T  ^""^  ^''^'"^  ^^^^^^d 
AU  WM  Sark  w     \r"  '^'  returned  to  C-ilifornia. 

he"  ^clfn^K'°a"d^?ough^\^str  ^'f"  *°.'°"°^ 

a^^ldTofe^xi-tXlrS^^^^ 

ance  or  even  their  consent  to  thi  martlge      |o  tTere 

^  Wh^waS^aSt^^r '■r  P^^'*  "^^^S 
-ua  ne  wno  was  afterwards  so  long  an  exUe  from  his 
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source,  of  the  S!nHV?"""^",*°*°  «"  the 

•t  this  time  in  their  S'aTler  °"  ^'""*"''*'  '»"' 

pl.1e7'hHor?Vn^int'r''  '^'^  '''«'»  «<1  "">■ 
.ketche.oftheciun?Xdo"}''the',^'7  •"'"/  P^"""' 

e.".tt^vxrH^T-^ 

old.  indi:«  balJaStt  ?ir  off ''TJ'"^."«  T'  -"' 
love  and  a  6«/ amo„„„"  h„  .  "  «f  «m'd  to  be  about 

and  I  wished  iTuW  have  taken  t^'"trT''"^^*  = 
answered  her,  as  I  went  nn  ,^rC.  P**"  '*'=""  »"<! 
land  way  wek^^n^  Tif.  ™  P*^"  "^  invisible  wood- 
thoughts'^'wTth  hefs  Wh^F^^  'V^"  P°""'  -"y  °«n 
Littlf  enoiTgh  ;  and  veTall  the  h'*  I  ^'''''-  *°''"'"  ' 
the  world  gives  and  teul  ^**^  requires.  How 
hearts  nearly  to  seD«»f«T''-  """^  ''""K»  ^*^^«t- 
*nd  strange  Unds     S?5  f^  1  *''"?  ^«''"°  *°t°  J"ta"t 
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was  more  surprised  at  the  tone  of  the  critics  than  1 
suppose  anyone  else.  And  the  effect  it  has  produced 
on  me  is  one  of  shame.  If  they  Uked  that  so  much, 
I  ought  to  have  given  them  something  better,  that's 
aU.  And  I  shall  try  to  do  so.  Still  it  strikes  me  aa 
odd  ;   and  I  don't  understand  the  vogue." 

The  Travels  with  a  Donkey  were  written  in  the 
winter  and  published  in  June,  1879.  In  the  spring 
Louis  wrote  to  R.  A.  M.  Stevenson  :  'i  My  book  is 
through  the  press.  It  has  good  passages.  I  can 
say  no  more.  .  .  .  Lots  of  it  is  mere  protestations 
to  F.,  most  of  which  I  think  you  wiU  understand. 
That  IS  to  me  the  main  thread  of  interest.     Whether 

the  damned  public But  that's  all  one." 

He  returned  to  London  and  began  to  collaborate 
with  Henley  in  a  play  based  on  the  latest  of  his 
drafts  of  Deacon  Brodie,  which  he  had  not  touched 
since  he  was  nineteen. 

It  was  probably  at  this  time  that  he  made  the  social 
experiment  recorded  in  the  Amateur  Emigrant  of 
practising  upon  the  public  by  "  going  abroad  through 
a  suburban  part  of  London  simply  attired  in  a  sleeve- 
waistcoat." 

The  result  was  curious.  I  then  learned  for  the 
first  time,  and  by  +he  exhaustive  process,  how  much 
attention  ladies  are  accustomed  to  bestow  on  all  male 
creatures  of  their  own  station  ;  for,  in  my  humble  rig 
each  one  who  went  by  me  caused  a  certain  shock  of 
surpnse  and  a  sense  of  something  wanting.  In  my 
normal  circumstances,  it  appeared,  every  young 
lady  must  have  paid  me  some  passing  tribute  of  a 
glance  ;  and  though  I  had  often  been  unconscious  of 
it  when  given,  I  was  well  aware  of  its  absence  when  it 
was  withheld.  My  height  seemed  to  decrease  with 
every  woman  who  passed  me,  for  she  passed  me  like  a 
dog.  This  is  one  of  my  grounds  for  supposing  that 
wha.t  are  called  the  upper  classes  may  sometimes 
produce  a  disagreeable  impression  in  what  are  called 
the  lower ;  and  I  wish  some  one  would  continue  my 
experiment,  and  find  out  exactly  at  what  stage  of 
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toilette  a  dan  becomes  invisible  to  the  well-regulated 
female  eye." 

But  life  was  not  to  be  lived  upon  the  old  tetms. 
His  heart  was  elsewhere,  and  the  news  which  reached 
hira  was  disquieting.  For  some  time  it  was  fairly 
good  ;  then  Mrs.  Osbourne  fell  seriously  ill.  There 
had  been,  there  could  be,  no  restoration  of  her  home 
life  ;  but  it  appeared  that  she  would  be  able  to  obtain 
a  divorce  without  causing  any  unnecessary  distress 
to  her  family,  and  in  this  conjuncture  Stevenson  could 
not  see  clearly  what  his  course  of  action  ought  to  be. 
He  was  first  at  Swanston  with  Henley,  finishing 
Deacon  Brodie  ;  then  in  London  ;  at  Swanston  again, 
this  time  alone,  writing  his  chapters  on  Lay  Morals  ; 
then  at  the  Gareloch  with  his  parents.  In  May  he 
went  to  London,  and,  after  staying  with  George 
Meredith,  crossed  over  to  France.  Had  he  found  a 
companion,  he  would  perhaps  have  gone  to  the 
Pyrenees,  but  he  spent  most  of  his  time  at  Cernay  la 
Ville,  and  returned  to  London  in  the  end  of  June. 

The  Travels  with  a  Donkey  had  been  published  by 
that  time,  obt.iining  the  same  unsubstantial  success 
as  the  Inland  Voyage,  although,  contrary  to  its 
author's  own  judgment  of  the  two  books,  it  afterwards 
had  slightly  the  better  sale. 

On  14th  July  he  returned  to  Edinburgh,  and  by  the 
30th  his  mind  was  made  up — to  California  he  must  go. 
From  Edinburgh  he  came  back  to  London,  presumably 
to  make  arrangements  for  his  start ;  and  wherever  he 
went,  he  found  his  friends  unanimous  in  their  opinion 
that  he  ought  to  stay  at  home.  Under  these  circum- 
stances it  seemed  to  him  so  hopeless  to  expect  any 
other  judgment  on  the  part  of  his  parents,  that  he 
did  not  even  go  through  the  form  of  consulting  tin  m 
on  the  matter,  and  with  open  eyes  went  away,  know- 
ing that  he  need  look  for  no  further  countenance  from 
home.  Perltaps  he  hardly  realised  the  distress  which 
he  would  inevitably  cause  his  parents  by  leaving  theia 
without  a  word  and  in  almost  total  ignorance  of  thR 
hopes  and  motives  which  inspired  him. 
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CHAPTER  VIII 

CALIFORNIA — 1879-80 

iJ'  What  a  man  truly  wants,  that  wiU  he  get,  or  he  wiU 
fee  changed  m  trying."— R.  L.  S.,  Aphorism. 

"To  My  Wife. 

"  Tmsty,  dusky,  vivid,  true, 
With  eyes  of  gold  and  bramble-dew, 
bteel-trne  and  blade-straight 
The  great  artificer 
Made  my  mate. 

Honour,  anger,  valonr,  ire; 
A  love  that  life  could  never  tire 
Death  quench  or  evil  stir,  ' 

The  mighty  master 
Gave  to  her. 

Teacher,  tender,  comrade,  wife 

A  fellow-farer  true  through  life 

Heart-whole  and  soul-free  ' 

The  august  father 

Gave  to  me." 

Songs  0}  Travel,  No.  xxvl. 
pROM  London  he  went  north,  and  on  August  7th 
*       1879   saUed  from  the  Clyde  in  the  steamship 
Devoma.  bound  for  New  York.     She  carried  a  numbe? 
of  emigrants    but  Stevenson,  though  mixing  freely 

ZlT^L^^^°J^'t^^^P  '°  *^«  *^°°d  '^abin,  which 
was  ahnost  indistinguishable  from  the  steerage  His 
object  m  traveUing  in  this  fashion  was,  in  the  first 
fi°r!lT%'?°°°?yi  ^""^  "***  *°  tl^at.  a  desire  to  gain 
^r^l'^n"^  knowledge  for  himself  of  emigrants  Ld 
emigration  which  might  be  of  immediate  use  for 
making  a  book  and  of  ultimate  service  to  him  in  a 

vi^tt  kJ*'^-  ,  "^.  '"*f*'^^'^  «  Sood  deal  on  the 
voyage  being  already  anxious  and  highly  strung 
before  he  started,  but  he  rtuck  manfully  to  his  work 
and  wrote  ••  m  a  slantindicnlar  cabin,  ^th  the  table 
playing  bob-cherry  with  the  ink-bottle."  the  greater 
III 
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part  of  The  Story  of  a  Lie.  The  rest  of  his  time  he 
devoted  to  making  the  acquaintance  of  his  fellow- 
passengers,  learning  their  histories,  studying  their 
characters,  and  —  as  anyone  may  see  between  the 
lines  of  The  Amateur  Emigrant  — rendering  them 
endless  unobtrusive  services,  and  helping  and  cheer- 
ing them  in  every  way  possible. 

The  voyage  passed  without  event,  and  the  steamer 
arrived  at  New  York  on  the  evening  of  the  18th  of 
August.  Stevenson  passed  the  night  in  a  shilling 
Irish  boarding-house,  Re-Union  House,  No.  10  West 
Street.  "  A  little  Irish  girl,"  he  rites,  "  is  now 
reading  my  book  aloud  to  her  sister  at  my  elbow  ; 
they  chuckle,  and  I  feel  flattered.  P.S. — Now  they 
yawn,  and  I  am  indifferent :  such  a  wisely  conceived 
thing  is  vanity." 

Within  four-and-twenty  hours  of  his  first  arrival  he 
was  already  on  his  way  as  an  emigrant  to  the  Far  West, 
a  chief  part  of  his  baggage  being  "  Bancroft's  History 
of  the  United  States  in  six  fat  volumes." 

The  railway  journey  began  in  floods  of  rain  and  the 
maximum  of  discomfort.  The  record  of  it  is  in  the 
hands  of  all  to  read,  and  I  need  say  only  that  it  occu- 
pied from  a  Monday  evening  to  the  Saturday  morning 
of  the  following  week,  and  that  the  tedium  and  stress 
of  the  last  few  days  in  the  emigrant  train  proper  were 
almost  unbearable. 

On  the  30th  of  August  Stevenson  reached  San  Fran- 
cisco, but  so  much  had  the  long  journey  shaken  him 
that  he  looked  like  a  man  at  death's  door.  The  news 
so  far  was  good  ;  Mrs.  Osbourne  was  better,  but  that 
was  all.  To  recover  from  the  effects  of  his  hardships 
he  forthwith  went  another  hundred  and  fifty  miles 
to  the  south,  and  camped  out  by  himself  in  the  coast 
range  of  mountains  beyond  Monterey.  But  he  had 
overtaxed  his  strength,  and  broke  down.  Two  nights 
he  "  lay  out  under  a  tree  in  a  sort  of  stupor,"  ^nd  if 
two  frontiersmen  in  charge  of  a  goat-ranche  had  not 
taken  him  in  and  tended  him,  there  would  have  been 
an  end  of  his  story. 
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clinldn^f^c^l'i^n^'"  *°  "??*"■  "Chamber,  with  • 
that  th!  ^o5.  ^^  '°u'°y  '^'  '^'''='>  proves  to  me 
to  «t  Sm'k  ''°T  '•r^  ^"'^  "  '^l  »°o°  b«  time 
tea     knd  Tom  f h^'j,""**'  » <l°"b««s  now  infusing 

in  J*"*!**  *fP°*  *  '=°"P'*  o*  ''seks,  passing  the  morn- 
"IRS  in  teaching  the  children  to  read,  and  then  we"t 
^^L",  to  Monterey,  where  he  remained  nnSltte 
.^f  n  vr°'  ?«'=«■«''«'•  In  those  days  it  stnrwaTa 
small  Mexican  town,  altered  but  slightly  by  the 
extraordtnanly  cosmopoUtan  charactefof  the  few 
strangers  who  visited  it.  In  his  own  words  i?  w^ 
a  place  of  Uro  or  three  streets,  economic^  pavel 

were  rent  nnhfi  ^^'?^  ^^^°"-  ^""l  »t  aU  times 
were  rent  up  by  fissures  four  or  five  feet  deet)      There 

";"«°°  street  lights.  ...  The  houses  we?e  for  the 

tT*  Pih"*,  ''""*  °^  ""^'^'^^'J  ^dobe  brick  many  of 
them  old  for  so  new  a  country,  some  of  very  eleLnt 
proporbons,  with  low,  spacious,  shapely  r^ms    and 

trim  II  th  te^^f  *'%'l^"*  of'sum^irnevS'dri^d 
tnem  to  the  heart.  .  .  There  was  no  activity  but  in 

day  ZnTtj^''^  '^'°°",^'  '^'^"^^  P«°P'«  s^t  Siost  ^ 
IZ  mlLtT^J^  "u'^f  ■  ;  '^^'^  «°>a"«t  excursion 
was  made  on  horseback.  You  would  scarcely  ever 
see  the  mam  street  without  a  horse  or  two  tied  to 
hous inS""  '"l'^°«  %^°''  '^Sure  with  their  MexL^ 
Monterey 'von  .  ^'^1*  so  exclusively  Mexican  as 
fr,^-  v?^'  y°". '.aw  not  only  Mexican  saddles  but 
^D  hi&H°  ""^'^S-men  always  at  the  hand  gallop 
umnl  ?hi  r°  '^^''-  l"^  ^"""'^  *^^  sharpest  cSrner! 
3Cate,^°T''  ^\^"f^  ^^^  gesticulations  and 
cruel  rotatory  spurs,   checking  them  dead  with  a 

yard^'  "'  Sna'nth^  them  right-fbout-faceTn  aTqua^ 
It  wasdlffir^iH.^  "'f  ,*''''  language  of  the  stoets. 

thaT  lanf„»"  *f  ^^*  ^'""^  ^*''°"t  *^°''l  "^  two  of 
rnat    language    for    an    occasion.     The    only    com. 

r^TfTJ^  ^•'"'^  *•=  P°P"'-«°"  joined  we're  ^h 
a  view  to  amusement.     A   weekly  p^Wic  ball  took 
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place  with  great  etiquette,  in  addition  to  the  numer- 
ous fandangoes  in  private  houses.  There  was  a 
really  fair  amateur  brass  band.  Night  after  night, 
serenaders  would  be  going  about  the  street,  some- 
times in  a  company  and  with  several  instruments  and 
voices  together,  sometimes  severally,  each  guitar 
before  a  different  window.  It  was  a  strange  thing 
to  lie  awake  in  nineteenth-century  America,  and 
hear  the  guitar  accompany,  and  one  of  these  old, 
heart-breaking  Spanish  love-songs  mount  into  the 
night  air,  perhaps  in  a  deep  baritone,  perhaps  in  that 
high-pitched,  pathetic,  womanish  alto  which  is  so 
common  among  Mexican  men,  and  which  strikes  on 
the  unaccustomed  eai  as  something  not  entirely 
human,  but  altogether  sad." 

Here  Stevenson  found  quarters  curiously  to  his 
taste,  which  was  simple,  though  discriminating.  He 
lodged  with  the  doctor,  and  for  his  meals  went  to  a 
restaurant. 

"  Of  all  my  private  collection  of  remembered  inns 
and  restaurants — and  I  believe  it,  oC  er  things  being 
equal,  to  be  unrivalled — one  particulcir  house  of 
entertainment  stands  forth  alone.  I  am  grateful, 
indeed,  to  many  a  swinging  signboard,  to  many  a 
rusty  w'ne-bush  ;  but  not  with  the  same  kind  of 
gratitude.  Some  were  beautifully  situated,  some 
had  an  admirable  table,  some  were  the  gathering- 
places  of  excellent  companions  ;  but  take  them  for 
all  in  all,  not  one  can  be  compared  with  Simoneau's  at 
Monterey. 

"  To  the  front,  it  was  part  barber's  shop,  part  bar  ; 
to  the  back,  there  was  a  kitchen  and  a  salle  d  manger. 
The  intending  diner  found  himself  in  a  little,  chill, 
bare,  adobe  room,  furnished  with  chairs  and  tables, 
and  adorned  with  some  oil  sketches  roughly  brushed 
upon  the  wall  in  the  manner  of  Barbizon  and  Cemay. 
The  table,  at  whatever  hour  you  entered,  was  already 
laid  with  a  not  spotless  napkin,  and,  by  way  of 
epergne,  with  a  dish  of  green  peppers  and  tomatoes, 
pleasing  alike  to  eye  and  palate.     If  you  stayed  thcie- 
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to  time  a  SwUzer  a^  I'^r?'"""*:   ^"'^  ^^-^  ^-^e 
country  rancCfoXSiJIr/i?""  '^"■"^  ^""^  ^^°'° 

Half  «<  ""fKing  as  ne  had  hardly  worked  before 

-f/teS  t„"d7hi  s  oi  ^^rrv"  '*'  P  wi 

which  he  had  be^fn  fn  T  i  ■P""'""'  <"»  M«  Linlis. 
England  But  th^Jr  °°*°°'  "^^  despatched  to 
was  too  grelt  and  ■•  whT  "^^''^rtion  and  anxiety 
in  a  mild  cUmate  .'  Z^  f '*'°/  *  **""  "8"'"  "i^e 
^'^r.iJ.p'X^^^-:^^^^^  and  had 

"  Th„    •  gaiety    and    courage    never    flacirpH 

to  He'LV;  <ThouthVtn-t  ^^4^^"" "'  ^™^ 

About\e*aVf%t1,:rte'UL:/Vra; 

f/^lTrd.rsiS^o'irin^'^a^^^^^^^^^^ 

Strpot        •  •*  ."'"Sie  room  in  a  poor  liouse  in  Bush 
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But  the  worst  part  of  the  change  from  Monterey 
was  that  he  was  thrown  more  upon  himself.  In 
place  of  the  bright  social  life  of  the  little  Spanish 
town,  a  life  such  as  is  common  on  the  Continent  of 
Europe,  but  is  hardly  to  be  found  in  England,  he  was 
plunged  into  the  terrible  soUtude  of  a  large  city.  On 
the  26th  December  he  writes  :  "  For  four  days  I  have 
spoken  to  no  one  but  my  landlady  or  landlord,  or  to 
restaurant  waiters  This  is  not  a  gay  way  to  pass 
Christmas,  is  it  ?  "  And  again  :  "  After  weeks  in  this 
city,  I  know  only  a  few  neighbouring  streets  ;  I 
seemed  to  be  cured  of  all  my  adventurous  whims, 
and  even  of  human  curiosity,  and  am  content  to  sit 
here  by  the  fire  and  await  the  course  of  fortune." 

His  friends  were  very  few,  and  those  of  but  a  few 
weeks'  standing.  They  hardly  extended,  indeed, 
beyond  Virgil  Williams  and  his  wife,  the  artist  couple 
to  whom  The  Silverado  Squatters  was  afterwards  dedi- 
cated, and  Charles  Warren  Stoddard,  whose  picturesque 
lodgings  were  commemorated  in  The  Wrecker. 

In  Virgil  Williams  he  found  a  man  of  great  culture 
and  refinement,  a  scholar  as  well  as  a  painter,  who 
was  always  ready  to  respond  to  his  verses,  and,  to- 
gether with  his  wife,  able  and  eager  to  discuss  the 
hteratures  of  Europe.  Their  house  was  always  open 
to  Stevenson,  and  their  only  regret  was  that  he  could 
not  come  more  frequently.  To  Charles  Stoddard 
also  he  was  no  less  welcome  a  companion  ;  from  him 
he  borrowed  the  delightful  books  of  Herman  Melville, 
Typee  and  Orrtoo,  and  the  South  Sea  Idylls,  which 
charmed  Stevenson  alike  with  their  subject  and  their 
styla.  So  here  in  his  darkest  hour  he  received  the 
second  impulse,  which  in  the  end  was  to  "  cast  him 
out  as  by  a  freshet  "  upon  those  "  ultimate  islands." 
San  Francisco  itself  waa  still  far  from  a  prosaic 
place  ;  its  early  history  and  its  large  foreign  popula- 
tion rendered  it  not  less  dangerous  than  picturesque. 
Kearney,  the  Irish  demagogue,  had  only  just  "  been 
inufied  out  by  Mr.  Coleman,  backed  by  his  San  Fran- 
cisco Vigilantes  and  three  GatUng  guns."     Stevenson 
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himself  was  not  without  experiences,  perhaps  less 
uncommon  there  at  that  time  than  in  other  large 
cities.  "  There  are  rough  quarters  where  it  is  dan- 
gerous o'  nights  ;  cellars  of  public  entertainment 
which  the  wary  pleasure-seeker  chooses  to  avoid. 
Concealed  weapons  are  unlawful,  but  the  law  is  con- 
tinually broken.  One  editor  was  shot  dead  while  I 
was  there  ;  another  walked  the  streets  accompanied 
by  a  bravo,  his  guardian  angel.  I  have  been  quietly 
eating  a  dish  of  oysters  in  a  restaurant,  where,  not 
more  than  ten  minutes  after  I  had  left,  shots  were 
exchanged  and  took  effect ;  and  one  night,  about 
ten  o'clock,  I  saw  a  man  standing  watchfully  at  a 
street  corner  with  a  long  Smith-and-Wesson  glittering 
in  his  hand  behind  his  back.  Somebody  had  done 
something  he  should  not,  and  was  being  looked  for 
with  a  vengeance." 

But  his  private  needs  now  pressed  upon  him ; 
money  was  growing  scarce  ;  the  funds  he  had  brought 
with  him  were  exhausted,  and  those  transmitted  from 
England,  being  partly  his  own  money  and  partly  the 
payment  for  his  recent  work,  very  frequently  failed 
to  reach  him.  In  the  end  of  January  he  had  to  drop 
from  a  fifty  cent  to  a  twenty-five  cent  dinner,  and 
already  had  directed  his  friend  CI  arles  Baxter  to 
dispose  of  his  books  in  Edinburgh  and  to  send  him 
the  proceeds. 

His  prospects  were  gloomy ;  for  although  the  manu- 
scripts he  had  sent  home  were  accepted  by  editors,  yet 
the  judgment  of  bis  friends  upon  some  of  them  wet 
justly  unfavourable,  and  at  this  crisis  he  could  not 
afford  rejection  or  even  delay  in  payment. 

His  correspondence  with  his  parents  since  his 
departure  had  been  brief  and  unsatisfactory.  His 
father,  being  imperfectly  informed  as  to  his  motives 
and  plans,  naturally  took  that  dark  view  of  his  sou's 
conduct  to  which  his  temperament  predisposed  him. 
But  even  so,  hearing  of  Louis'  earUer  illness,  he  sent 
iiim  a  twenty-pound  note,  though,  as  fate  would  have 
it,  this  was  one  of  the  letters  that  miscarried. 
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Lonely,  ill,  and  poor  ;  estranged  from  his  people, 
nnsuccRssful  in  his  work,  and  discouraged  in  his 
attempt  to  maintnin  himself,  Stevenson  yet  did  not 
lose  heart  or  go  back  for  one  moment  from  his  resolu- 
tion. He  wrote  to  Baxter  :  20th  Jan. — "  I  lead  a 
pretty  happy  life,  though  you  might  not  think  it. 
I  have  great  fun  trying  to  be  economical,  which  I 
find  as  good  a  game  to  play  as  any  other.  I  have 
no  want  of  occupation,  and  though  I  rarely  see  any- 
one to  speak  to,  have  little  time  to  weary." 

He  stuck  to  his  work  ;  even,  a  harder  feat,  he  had 
the  determination  to  give  himself  a  week's  holiday. 
But  though  his  spirit  was  indomitable,  his  physical 
powers  were  exhausted  ;  his  landlady's  small  child 
was  very  ill,  and  he  sat  up  nursing  it.  The  child 
recovered,  but  Stevenson  a  short  while  afterwards 
broke  down,  and  could  go  on  no  more. 

He  was,  as  he  wrote  later  to  Edmund  Gosse,  on 
the  verge  of  a  galloping  consumption,  subject  to  cold 
sweats,  prostrating  attacks  of  cough,  sinking  fits  in 
which  he  lost  the  power  of  speech,  fever,  and  all  the 
ugliest  circumstances  of  the  disease. 

Fortunately  by  this  date  his  future  wife  had  ob- 
tained her  divorce,  and  was  at  liberty  to  give  him  as 
nurse  those  services,  for  which  there  was  unfortunately 
only  too  frequent  occasion  during  the  next  few  years. 
It  was  a  very  anxious  time,  and  he  was  nearer  "  the 
grey  ferry  "  than  he  had  been  since  childhood.  Slowly 
he  mended,  and  his  recovery  was  helped  by  his  letters 
and  telegrams  from  home.  Already  by  the  middle 
of  February  he  must  have  heard  that  his  father 
admitted  that  the  case  was  not  what  he  supposed,  and 
that  if  there  were  as  long  a  delay  as  possible,  i.e  was 
prepared  to  do  his  best  in  the  matter.  At  that  verj- 
date  Mr.  Stevenson  was  writing  again  that  it  was 
preposterous  of  Louis  to  scrimp  himself,  and  that  if 
he  would  inform  him  what  money  he  wanted,  it  would 
be  sent  by  telegram,  if  required.  And  early  in  April 
a  tclesram  came,  announcing  to  Louis  that  in  future 
he  mi^'ht  count  upon  two  hundred  and  fifty  pounds 
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ft  year.  Hi»  gratitude  was  unboundtd,  he  realiaed 
very  clearly  what  his  extremity  had  been  aud  the  iata 
trom  which  he  had  been  rescued. 

To  Baxter  again  he  wrote: 

"  It  was  a  considerable  shock  to  my  pride  to  break 
dowr. ;  but  thero— it's  done,  and  cannot  be  helped. 
Had  my  health  held  out  another  month,  I  should 
have  made  a  year's  income  ;  but  breaking  down  when 
I  did,  I  am  surrounded  by  unfinished  works.  It  is  a 
good  thing  my  father  was  on  the  spot,  or  I  should 
have  had  to  work  and  die." 

All  obstacles  were  at  last  removed,  and  on  May  19, 
1880,  Robert  Louis  Stevenson  was  married  to  Fanny 
Van  de  Grift  at  San  Francisco,  in  the  house  of  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Scott,  no  one  else  but  Mrs.  Scott  and  Mrs. 
Williams  being  present. 

Of  the  marriage  it  need  only  be  said  that  from  the 
beginning  to  the  end  husband  and  wife  were  all  in  all 
to  one  another.  His  friends  rejoiced  to  find  in  her, 
as  Sir  Sidney  Colvin  says,  "  a  character  as  strong, 
interesting,  and  romantic  aknost  as  his  own  ;  an 
inseparable  sharer  of  all  his  thoughts,  and  staunch 
companion  of  all  his  adventures;  the  most  open- 
hearted  of  friends  to  all  who  loved  him ;  the  most 
shrewd  and  stimulating  critic  of  his  work;  and  in 
sickness,  despite  her  own  precarious  health,  the  most 
devoted  and  most  efficient  of  nurses." 

Two  years  before  his  death  Stevenson  wrote,  in 
reference  to  another  love  match  :  "  To  be  sure  it  is 
always  annoying  when  people  choose  their  own  wives  ; 
and  I  know  only  one  foim  of  consolation— they  know 
best  what  they  want.  As  I  look  back,  I  think  my 
marriage  was  the  best  move  I  ever  made  in  my  life. 
Not  only  would  I  do  it  again ;  I  cannot  concjive  the 
idea  of  doing  otherwise." 

0/  his  devotion  to  his  wife  he  was  even  mor» 
reticent  than  of  his  afiection  to  his  parents.  "  I  love 
my  wife,"  he  once  wrote,  "  I  do  not  know  how  much, 
nor  can,  nor  shall,  unless  I  lost  her."  And  once  or 
twice  in  letters  to  those  who  knew  and  loved  them 
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DMt  he  almost  unconsciously  revealed  his  affection, 
which,  for  the  rest,  is  embodied  in  the  lyric  written  a 
year  or  two  before  his  death,  and  printed  at  the  head 
of  this  chapter.  As  he  lived,  so  he  died,  and  the 
last  moments  of  bis  consciousness  were  occupied  with 
the  attempt  to  lift  the  burden  of  foreboding  which 
was  weighing  so  heavily  upon  his  wife* 

Immediately  after  the  marriage  Stevenson  and  his 
wife  and  stepson  went  to  the  country  fifty  miles  north 
of  San  Francisco,  there  to  seek  health  in  the  moun- 
tains. How  they  took  possession  of  aU  that  was  left 
Of  a  minmg-town,  and  lived  in  isolation  and  indepen- 
dence among  the  ruins,  is  told  once  for  aU  in  Thii 
Silverado  SqtuUlen. 

By  this  time  Stevenson  knew  that  his  father  and 
mother  were  longing  for  nothing  in  the  worid  so  much 
as  to  see  his  face  again,  to  make  the  acquaintance  of 
his  wife,  and  to  welcome  her  for  his  sake. 

It  was  not  however  until  July  was  well  advanced 
that  the  party  could  leave  Calistoga,  but  on   the 
seventh  of  August  they  sailed  from  New  York   and 
ten  days  later,   found  Thomas  Stevenson  and   his 
'"t  *"<J.f"J"ey  Colvin  waiting  for  them  at  Liverpool, 
in  California  the  year  before,  Louis  had  written  of 
his  father :      Since  I  have  gone  away,  I  have  found 
out  for  the  first  time  how  I  love  that  man  •    he  is 
dearer  to  me  than  all,  except  Fanny."     And  now  his 
joy  at  seeing  his  parents  was  heightened,  if  possible 
by  the  share  which  his  wife  had  in  their  reception. 
Any  doubts  that  had  existed  a.s  to  the  wisdom  of  his 
choice  were  soon  driven  from  their  minds,  and  the 
new-comer  was  received  into  their  affection  with  as 
much  readiness  and  cordiality  as  if  it  were  they  and 
not  Louis  who  had  made  the  match.    Old  Mr.  Steven- 
son m  particular  discovered  in  his  daughter-in-Uw  so 
many  points  which  she  possessed  in  common  with 
.    !,**"•  Stevenson  who  had  made  her  home  at  Santa  Barbara 
lo«  ?o  her  friendl  ""="  "'  '°"'  ^*'"""'-  '«'*•  "  ''«P"»^" 
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hinueli,  that  hit  natural  liking  paned  rapidly  into 
an  appreciation  and  affection  lucn  aa  are  usually  the 
result  only  of  years  of  intimacy.  In  his  own  wife's 
notes  1  find  that  before  his  death  he  made  his  son 
promise  that  he  would  "  never  publish  anything 
without  Fanny's  approval." 

In  consequence  of  the  new  order  ot  things,  Swan- 
ston  Cottage  had  finally  been  given  up  early  in  the 
snmmer,  and  the  family  party,  passing  hastily  through 
Edinburgh,  went  on  first  to  Blair  Athol  and  then  to 
Strathpefier,  returning  to  Heriot  How  in  the  middle 
of  September. 

The  exile's  return  to  his  native  country  v/aa  of  short 
duration,  for  the  hardships  he  had  endured  and  his 
consequent  illness  had  rendered  him  quite  unable  to 
face  a  Scottish  winter.  On  consulting  his  uncle. 
Dr.  George  Balfour,  the  well-known  Edinburgh  doctor, 
he  was  informed  of  his  condition,  and  advised  to  try 
the  climate  of  the  High  Alps,  which  had  lately  come 
into  favour  as  a  resort  for  patients  sufiering  from 
phthisis. 

Accordingly,  on  October  7th,  Stevenson  left  Edin- 
burgh with  his  wife  and  stepson  and  a  new  member 
of  the  family,  who  held  a  high  place  in  their  afiections, 
and  was  an  important  element  in  all  their  arrange- 
ments for  the  next  half-dozen  years.  This  was  a 
black  Skye  terrier,  a  present  from  Sir  Walter  Siupson, 
after  whom  he  was  called,  until "  Wattie  "  had  passed 
into  "  Woggs,"  and  finally  became  unrecognisable  as 
"  Bogue."  In  Heriot  Row  every  dog  worshipped 
Thomas  Stevenson  (with  the  sole  exception  of "  Jura," 
who  was  alienated  by  jealousy)  and  so  Louis  never 
had  a  dog  until  now  who  really  regarded  him  as 
owner.  But  Woggs  was  a  person  of  great  character, 
with  views  and  a  temper  of  his  own,  entirely  devoted 
to  his  master  and  mistress,  and  at  odds  with  the 
world  at  large. 

In  London,  Dr.  Andrew  Clark  confirmed  both  the 
opinion  and  the  advice  which  had  been  given,  and 
a  few  days  only  were  spent  in  seeing  Stevenson's 
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friends,  who  now  found  their  first  opportunity  to 
hiS  wife"  "^^  ^  ""'"  *•"■  '•<^'l"'""tan"  °t 
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R.  L.  S.     Pall  Mall  GaMtttt,  aist  February,  .881. 
D  Y  the  middle  of  October  the  party  again  started 

on  thT%  ^J°"J"x?'  '"■°*''"  •'y  frequent  halts,  and 
on  the  fourth  of  November  reached  Davos  Platz 
where  they  were  to  spend  the  winter.  They  took  up 
thcT  quarters  in  the  Hotel  Bchedcre.  the  nuclei.s  of 
the  present  large  establishment,  and  there  l,.cv 
stayed  until  the  following  April.  ' 

The  irrc-t  feature  of  the  place  for  Stevenson  was 
the    prese..;o   of   John    Addington    Symonds,    who 

P^lf  ^l"?'.*?*"  *^''**  y^^"  •'«'°"  0°  his  way  to 
rF^'ij*  *i?.'"'°  "P  ''"  ^'"^«  '°  Davos,  and  w;is 
now  building  himself  a  house.  To  him  the  new-comer 
bore  a  letter  of  introduction  from  Edmund  Gosse.  On 
November  sth,  Louis  wrote  to  his  mother  :  "  We  cot 
to  Davos  last  evening  ;  and  I  feel  sure  we  shall  lilte 
It  greatly.  I  saw  Symonds  this  morning,  and 
already  like  him  ;   it  is  such  sport  to  have  a  literary 

S^^thtnT^'^-v,  5Y  '^*'  ^  can  understand  me  when 
he  thinks  what  it  would  be  to  come  up  here  for  a 
winter  and  find  Ta.t.'  Symonds  is  Uke  a  Tait  to  me 
eternal  interest  in  the  same  topics,  eternal  cross- 
causewaying  of  special  knowledge.  That  makes 
hours  to  fly."  And  a  litUe  later  he  wrote  :  '' Beyond 
'Professor  P.  G.  T»it,  th»  eminent  man  of  science 
KT.h°'  ?^"'  P»'"°^°Phy  in  thnnfverTit'y  oi 
St^lea»l^     '^^'9°'=     •    l*^    W«.a    oi    Thomas 


in 
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its  splendid  climate,  Davos  has  but  one  advantage — 
the  neighbourhood  of  J.  A.  Symonds.  I  dare  say 
you  know  his  work,  but  the  man  is  far  more 
interesting."' 

This  first  winter  Stevenson  produced  but  little. 
The  doctor  in  a  few  weeks  spoke  hopefully  of  his 
case,  but  the  climate,  though  beneficial  in  the  long 
run,  was  not  at  firpt  conducive  to  any  deliberate 
effort. 

There  was  much  that  he  disliked  in  Davos,  more 
especially  the  cut-and-dry  walks  alone  possible  to 
him,  the  monotonous  river,  the  snow  (in  which  he 
could  see  no  colour),  and  the  confinement  to  a  single 
valley.  "  The  mountains  are  about  you  like  a 
trap,"  he  wrote  ;  "  you  cannot  foot  it  up  a  hillside 
and  behold  the  sea  as  a  great  plain,  but  live  in  holes 
and  corners,  and  can  change  only  one  for  the  other." 
The  drawbacks  of  hotel  life  seem  to  have  affected 
him  but  Uttle  ;  he  had  the  company  of  his  wife,  and 
a  constant  interest  in  his  stepson,  who,  having 
brought  the  toy-press  given  him  the  previous  spring 
in  CaUfornia  and  used  at  Silverado,  now  devoted  to 
printing  all  the  time  he  could  secure  from  lessons 
with  his  tutor. 

A  characteristic  stoi-y  which  I  have  from  Mrs. 
Stevenson  belongs  to  this  period.  When  they  were 
leaving  for  Davos,  her  iather-in-law,  warned  by  the 
experiences  of  Louis  in  Cahfornia,  made  her  promise 
that  she  would  let  him  know  if  at  any  time  they  were 
in  want  of  money. 

"  The  time  came,"  she  says,  "  when  Louis  had 
influenza  and  did  need  more,  but  he  would  not  let 
me  tell  his  father.  I  used  every  argument.  At  last 
I  said,  '  What  do  you  think  should  be  done  with  the 
money  your  father  has  so  carefully  laid  by  for  the  use 
of  his  family  ?  '  'It  should  be  given,"  said  Louis, 
to  some  young  man  of  talent,  who  is  in  poor  health 
and  could  not  otherwise  afford  to  get  a  necessary 

•  Dictionary  of  National  Biography,  sub  "  Symonds." 
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change  of  climate.'  ■  Oh,  very  well  '  sairt  T  <  T 
shaU  appeal  to  your  father  at^nce'n  the  case'-  (  I 

position.       At  this  Louis  could  only  lauch    ai  i   7 

by  It,  and  of  course  sent  the  necessary  supplies  " 
In  these  days,  indeed,  and,  throu/hout  hiriife  h^ 

Tlwavs  toZttT^i''''  "^"^  *^-^  verl  ureio'nt;^ 
own^lh  K  *,  ^^'^Z'  'J"^"*^  a"''  a  Charm  of  its 
?hr"'»  u""^  °^'y  endeared  Stevenson  the  more  to 
anecdoTes^o^n  "•"  ""''"'  '*^  '=^P"<^«'  ^  t^^  °th" 
Church  nf  17  r°*,™^y  ^'"•^^  t°  s'^ow-  A  young 
shghav  tJrf^"^  P"'°"'  '^'^°  '"'^^  him  but 
bv  a  mJ.  ."u^?  2"*  morning  about  six  o'clock 
by  a  message  that  Stevenson  wanted  to  see  him 

ro^^  onW  t«  .  ^1.  ^""^  ""^'^^'^  t°  Stevenson-s 
Klo?hes  LT.^  l^^^^"^  ^'""'  e^""g  f™™  the 
'•For  ^w:H^  I  *°  5^"  ^"  agonised  voice  say, 
AnoSlr  /•*''!m  ^*^^  y°"  eot  a  Horace  ?  "  ^' 
Another  friend  had  received  from  Italy  a  present 
of  some  Christmas  roses,  to  which  particula?  Sa- 
tions  gave  a  personal  senHment  and  value     ?teven- 

^casTn  'T'^hfnv'^''  ""I'T  '°'  ^-^  flowers-S^e 
occasion,   I  think,  was  the  birthday  of  a  girl  who 

ar^    i°?l'  ^""^  *°  ^"^  another_hi   heard ^ of  *he 

nSt°y  of Tn  -   'r^-  ^  ^^^^^"^  *h«  paramount 

flS^awiv  ^ThTii'''  I"""'''  ^""^  '^^  l^^^  ihe 
uowera   away.     The   two   stories   might   end    h^r^ 

t^i1°^?*tr"^°°  '"  '^'^"  ^°  unimiab?e  lijht'- 
01  resenting  his  conduct  or  regarding  it  with  anv 
other  feeling  but  affectionate  amusement  ^ 

room  Lh  ^°  ^''t'?'"^  ?.^  "^""'"^  t"™  'nto  t^e  billiard- 
room^^and  there  his  talk  might  be  heard  at  its  best 

det^^'^*?i^  eiven  a  spirited  and  sympathetic 
tZT\Z^^  •"{!"  '°  ^'^°'''  '•^y^'  ''-^d  »dds :  "  Once 
aSd^  1  t™iv  ^ml  r^  ^  '^•■"J'^y  ^  eame  of  billiard! 
ana  a  truly  remarkable  performance  it  was  He 
played  with  aU  the  fire  and  dramatic  inten"^  th^? 
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he  was  apt  to  put  into  things.  The  balls  flew  wildly 
about,  on  or  ofi  the  table  as  the  case  might  be,  but 
seldom  indeed  ever  threatened  a  pocket  or  got  within 
a  hand's-breath  of  a  cannon.  '  What  a  fine  thing  a 
game  of  billiards  is,'  he  remarked  to  the  astonished 
onlookers,  '  — once  a  year  or  so  I  '  " 
,  When  he  was  well,  Stevenson  had  to  be  out  of  doors 
a  good  deal,  and  spent  the  time  mostly  in  walks,  often 
with  his  dog  for  a  companion. 

"  15th  December,  1880. — My  dear  Mother, — I  shall 
tell  you  about  this  morning.  When  I  got  out  with 
Woggs  about  half-past  seven,  the  sky  was  low  and 
grey  ;  the  Tinzenhorn  and  the  other  high  peaks  were 
covered.  It  had  snowed  all  night,  a  fine,  soft  snow  ; 
and  all  the  ground  had  a  gloss,  almost  a  burnish, 
from  the  new  coating.  The  woods  were  elaborately 
powdered  grey — not  a  needle  but  must  have  had  a 
crystal.  In  the  road  immediately  below  me,  a  long 
tTciin  of  sack-laden  sledges  was  going  by,  drawn  by 
four  horses,  with  an  indescribable  smoothness  of 
motion,  and  no  sound  save  that  of  the  bells.  On  the 
other  road,  across  the  river,  four  or  five  empty  sledges 
were  returning  towards  Platz,  some  of  the  drivers 
sitting  down,  some  standing  up  in  their  vehicles  ; 
they  glided  forward  without  a  jolt  or  a  tremor,  not 
like  anything  real,  but  like  cardboard  figures  on  a 
toy-like  theatre.  I  wonder  if  you  can  understand 
how  odd  this  looked." 

Occasionally  he  joined  in  skating  and,  more  fre- 
quently, in  the  tobogganing  then  newly  introduced. 

"  Perhaps,"  he  wrote,  "  the  true  way  to  toboggan 
is  alone  and  at  night.  First  comes  the  tedious  climb, 
dragging  your  instrument  behind  you.  Next  a  long 
breathing  space,  alone,  with  snow  and  pine  woods, 
cold,  silent,  and  solemn  to  the  heart.  Then  you  push 
off ;  the  toboggan  fetches  way ;  she  begins  to  feel  the 
hill,  to  gUde,  to  swim,  to  gallop.  In  a  breath  you  are 
out  from  under  the  pine-trees,  and  a  whole  heavenful 
of  3tars  reels  and  flashes  overhead.  Then  comes  a 
vicious  efiort ;  for  by  this  time  your  wooden  steed  is 
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S^^'°^  ^'hu^^  r°^'  ^""^  y°"  a^«  spinning  round  a 
^rner,  and  the  whcle  glittering  valley  and  the  lights 

feet^«„H  .Jf  ^^*  ^°*'''  "^  ^°'  »  '°<""«=°t  »t  your 
«h=,V  .i^^  °^u*  y°"  ^^  ^^'"S  0"ce  more  in  the 
tfr^     V  *i'''  r  S^  ^*''  "'°^«  ^>^"t  teeth  and  beating 

the^i.hyo.H\''*^r5""^°i*  y°»  ^'»  ''e  '^'"•^^d  "n 
the  highroad  by  the  door  of  your  own  hotel.     This 

n  an  atmosphere  tingling  with  forty  degrees  of  frost 

rirt  J^Th"/"*'^"  '"f-'"°"'  "'^^  «*•■*"  ^"d  snow  and 
prt  with  strange  white  mountains,  teaches  the  pulse 

tte  nfe'?.f '*°'"''^  *"°'^^°'*  ^^^^  ^  "-^^  excitement  to 
the  life  of  man  upon  his  planet." 

A  health-resort,  from  its  very  conditions  often  casts 

^Z^:iu%f''^''°'"  °'  "^'^  ^"^  bereavement  bu 
this  year  the  Stevensons  were  affected  with  the  deepest 

?ri"nffi  %%''  'T  t^^t ;°"-hed  them  nearly  .  t^eir 
friend  Mrs.  Sitwe  1  arrived  unexpectedly  with  her  son 

tion  ^f/hf  Vk"  '^^^^^  ''^^^'  °*  *  ««"t  consump-' 
taon,  and  before  the  end  came  in  April,  there  were  but 

Shortly  afterwards  Stevenson  and  his  wife  set  out 
tor  France,  accompanied  only  by  Woggs,  for  her  son 
had  gone  to  England  to  school     They  spent  sever^ 

were  H  *"*  ^i  ^!f  ^"°°  '■  ^'^^^  '°  P^ris,  whence  they 
were  driven  by  drains;  and  at  St.  Germain  where 
Stevenson  for  the  first  time  in  his  life  heard  a  AiS 
gale  smg,  and.  having  proclaimed  that  no  sounds Tn 
^^J^/°"i^  %r^^  ^"  '^^°""te  blackbird,  forthv^tS 
suirendered  aU  prejudice  and  feU  into  an  ecstasy. 
iney  found  themselves  in  straits  at  St.  Germain 
owing  to  the  failure  of  suppUes  and  the  gener™: 
r,dr',*P,Pt"^°?  °*  Stevenson's  wardrobe  ;beTng 
lord  TiV^^cf  "*  *'°'"  '"«"'^'  ^^^y  '«"  their  land? 
lord,  as  Mrs.  Stevenson  alleged,  in  the  belief  that  he 

»tf l+l  c  vT"  u^  ''°°"  the  eccentric  son  of  a 
wealthy  English  nobleman. 

dJi'r''/''^^*'l''i^'^?"'""'«f''  May  31st.  1881.  and  three 
days  later  started  with  his  mother  for  Pitlochry  wl>ere 
they  spent  two  months  at   Kinnaird   C-^ttage  •  hig 
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father  coming  to  them  as  ofter  as  business  permitted. 
Louis  had  written  to  his  parents  that  for  country 
quarters  his  desiderata  were  these :  "  A  house,  not 
an  inn,  at  least  not  an  hotel ;  a  bum  within  reach  ; 
heather  and  a  fir  or  two.  If  these  can  be  combined, 
I  shall  be  pretty  happy."  These  requisites  he  found, 
and,  indeed,  the  man  would  be  hard  to  satisfy  who 
asked  more  of  any  stream —  "  a  little  green  glen  with 
a  bum,  a  wonderful  burn,  gold  and  green  and  snow- 
white,  singing  loud  and  low  in  different  steps  of  its 
career,  now  pouring  over  miniature  crags,  now  fretting 
itself  to  death  in  a  maze  of  rocky  stairs  and  pots  ; 
never  was  so  sweet  a  little  river.  Behind,  great 
purple  moorlands  reaching  to  Ben  Vrackie." 

In  these  two  months  he  wrote  "  Thrawn  Janet " 
and  the  "  Merry  Men."  "  The  Body  Snatcher " 
belongs  to  the  same  time,  all  three  being  intended  for 
a  volume  of  tales  of  the  supernatural.  For  "  Thrawn 
Janet  "  Stevenson  afterwards  claimed  that  if  he  had 
never  written  anything  but  this  tale  and  the  story  of 
"  Tod  Lapraik  "  in  Cairiona,  he  would  yet  have  been 
a  writer. '  It  was  the  outcome  of  a  study  of  the  Scotch 
literature  of  witchcraft,  and  is  hardly  open  to  any 
other  criticism  than  that  which  its  author  himself 
found  against  it.  "  Thrawn  Janet  "  has  two  defects  : 
it  is  true  only  historically,  true  for  a  hill  parish  in 
Scotland  in  old  days,  not  true  for  mankind  and  the 
world.  Poor  Mr.  Soulis'  faults  we  may  eagerly 
recognize  as  virtues,  and  we  feel  that  by  his  conversion 
he  was  merely  worsened ;  "  and  this,  although  the  story 
carries  me  away  every  time  I  read  it,  leaves  a,  painful 
impression  on  my  mind." 

On  August  2nd  the  party  left  for  Braemar  ;  on  the 
journey,  Stevenson  first  conceived  the  family  of  Dur- 
risdeer  and  the  earher  part  of  7"A«  Master  of  Ballan- 
trae,  though  both  as  yet  were  nameless,  and  i'.  was  six 
years  and  more  before  he  began  to  set  any  word  of  it 
on  paper. 


'  L$tt»rs,  iv.  155, 
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were  aM?fJf"'-  ''^u"^  '"°"  accommodation,  they 

With  what  gusto  he  describes  beginning  theTrst 
:ttu'r"  ";?o'n  a'ch-if  r  f «  t»^ ' Cn'oing^l-^^n' 
cheek  nf=  K  •  r  .      *""  September  morning,  by  the 

^ndow  I  began  r^rifc^i"  f  ^"T'"^  °"  *'« 
orieinal  titIP  ••     H     ■       f     *''"'*•  ^""^  t^^^t  was  the 

his  father,  another  schoolboy  in  disgufse  took  firl  J 
ge  tions  "'^^^0^'"°"'  '^'P'"^  '^■-  '"^  lists  and  s„|- 

^e  sto^"!*  "^"^""^  ^'"^Pt^"  ^°<1  J^e^dL  o°tiiL  0° 

verees^for  r"h^r'  Stevenson  first  began  to  write  the 
in  toe  cLffr°J  "'•'^x?.  ^"^  afterwards  pubUshed 
Mii  Kate  cr-f'*'^- ,  "'^  '""*"  t^U^  ho*  «he  had 
MISS  Kate  Greenaway's  fi.rttday  BooA  for  Children. 
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with  verses  by  Mrs.  Sale  Barker,  then  newiy  pub- 
lished, and  how  Louis  took  it  up  one  day,  and  saying, 
"  These  are  rather  nice  rhymes,  and  I  don't  think 
they  would  be  difficult  to  do,"  proceeded  to  try  his 
hand.  About  fourteen  numbers  seem  to  have  been 
written  in  the  Highlands,  and,  apparently,  after  three 
more  had  been  added,  they  were  then  discontinued 
for  a  time. 

But  in  the  meanwhile  the  weather  grew  suddenly 
bad  ;  Stevenson  made  a  hurri  'd  flight  (in  a  respirator) 
from  Braemar  on  September  23rd,  and  after  a  few 
days  in  Edmburgh,  passed  on  to  London.  Here  he 
called  on  his  new  publisher  ;  "  a  very  amusing  visit 
indeed  ;  ordered  away  by  the  clerks,  who  refused 
loudly  to  believe  I  had  any  business  ;  and  at  last 
received  most  kindly  by  Mr.  Henderson." 

From  London  they  passed  to  Paris  and  so  to  Davos, 
which  they  reached  on  October  i8th.  This  year  they 
had  taken  for  the  winter  a  chalet  belonging  to  the 
Hotel  Buol,  where  Symonds  was  stiU  living  ;  they 
hired  a  servant  of  their  own,  and  only  occasionally 
took  meals  in  the  hotel. 

This  winter  differed  considerably  from  the  last. 
Stevenson  was  in  better  health,  and  being  accustomed 
to  the  climate,  and  also  less  subject  to  interruption, 
produced  a  great  deal  more  work,  though,  as  be- 
fore, a  certain  proportion  of  his  labours  was  futile. 
Treasure  Island  was  already  beginning  its  serial 
course,  with  the  latter  half  of  it  yet  unwritten. 
Fortunately  the  inspiration  that  had  failed  the  author 
returned,  the  last  fourteen  chapters  took  but  a  fort- 
night, aud  at  the  second  wave  the  book  was  finished 
as  easily  as  it  was  begun.  It  appeared  under  the 
signature  of  "  Captain  George  North,"  and  ran  an 
obscure  career  in  the  pages  of  its  magazine  from 
October  to  January,  openly  mocked  at  by  more  than 
one  indignant  reader.  But  it  did  not  make  its 
appearance  as  a  book  tiU  nearly  two  years  later. 

In  January  Stevenson  gives  an  irresistible  descrip- 
tion of  himself  :   "I  dawdle  on  the  balcony,  read  and 


. 
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sJaS«'%7»^°  "T  ^"^  '^•*="^«^-  ^*'  Silverado 
bgualters.  the  record  of  the  circumstances  of  hU 
honeymoon  was  written,  and  no  less  than  five 
^ir^C  '^'^'^^  '"'='""^'"S  the  first  part  of  "Ta'* 
?K-  I^''^"  *°^  t''*  "  Gossip  on  Romance  ■•  Stii? 
•^l"wol°°*  'f''y  ''''"•  He  wrote  to  h"s  mother 
H„L  .  •/  •'^"l"''  ^"'^y-  ^n''  e«t  nothing,  or  but  little 
done;   it  is  slow,  slow,  slow;   but  I  sit  from  four  t„ 

Hazlfe".^  ^^  rcr^  '^^"'^  restVf  thTtimrt^? 
wrote-  "itm  J«-      "'f  ^^''*^''  ^  "«'<=  later  he 

Soj^!|i--rdr^^isf^-^ 
^thiS^^^;i^,-----^^l«e 

.'rstnw"""'''  "'^•'="  ^''°-  ^*  '^-*  I  ^-«"een 

"Thel>wSrs?rr'°Vy  ''."'°"S  tl^«  ^«^^es  called 
^fjr  ^^'estial  Surgeon,"  which  are  as  characterist-r 
of  Stevenson  as  anything  he  ever  wrote      An  Hon?,!^ 

gloom  and  sloth  and  irritation,"  the  opposite  of 
quotes  these  graceful,  noble  lines  "  at  length  arid 
Saps'"sSc'e  D  ^r^'  *^^  P'^^^"*  day  an'd  kone' 

st^Tof  ufsinSfuSs'^  *°"'='^'  """''  ^'''"""y  ^« 

h/:L°*^t"iiilrr''^''  '^  master'with  a  spot'whte 
ne  was  at  liberty  to  creatu  and  develou  for  himsolf 
the  amusement  which  pleased  him  b^t  of  aS^ 
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no  outward  sip;n  of  this  interest  in  warfare  or  strategy 
during  his  youth  or  early  manhood.  In  December, 
187S,  he  wrote  from  the  Savile  Club :  "  I  am  in  such 
glee  about  Pciwar.  (Lord  Roberts's  victory  over  the 
Afghans.)  I  declared  yesterday  I  was  going  to  add 
the  name  to  mine,  and  be  Mr.  Peiwar  Stevenson  for 
the  future."  In  October,  1880,  an  old  general  who 
was  a  friend  of  the  family  came  to  see  him  in  London, 
and  brought  as  a  present  Sir  Edward  Haraley's 
Operations  of  War.  R.  A.  M.  Stevenson  was  there 
at  the  time,  and  both  cousins  were  transported  with 
enthusiasm.  "  I  am  drowned  in  it  a  thousand  fathom 
deep,"  wrote  Louis,  "  and  '  O  that  I  had  been  a 
soldier  '  is  still  my  cry."  He  had  never  made  any 
affectation  of  abandoning  a  pursuit  he  was  supposed 
to  have  outgrown.  He  clung  to  the  colouring  of 
prints  and  to  childish  paintings  long  after  most  boys 
of  his  age  have  given  up  the  diversions  of  the  nursery. 
A  large  part  of  the  winter  of  1877  he  spent  in  building 
with  toy-bricks  in  his  room  at  Heriot  Row,  and 
regretted  that  he  had  not  been  an  :u-chitect.  Steven- 
son, deterred  by  no  false  shame,  always  extracted 
from  toys  much  of  the  zest  of  reality,  and  raised 
their  employment  almost  to  the  intensity  of  active 
life.  And  now,  beginning  to  help  his  schoolboy  with 
games,  he  became  absorbed  in  the  pursuit,  and 
developed  a  kriegspiel  of  his  own,  adapted  to  the 
conditions  under  which,  of  necessity,  he  played.  But 
his  enthusiasm  and  the  thoroughness  and  ingenuity 
he  exhibited  are  best  described  in  the  account  given 
by  his  adversary,   Lloyd  Osbourne — 

"  The  abiding  spirit  of  the  child  in  him  was  seldom 
shown  in  more  lively  fashion  than  during  those  days 
of  exile  at  Davos,  where  he  brought  a  boy's  eagerness, 
a  man's  intellect,  a  novelist's  imagination,  into  the 
varied  business  of  my  holiday  hours ;  the  printing- 
press,  the  toy-theatre,  the  tin  soldiers,  all  engaged 
his  attention.  Of  these,  however,  the  tin  soldiers 
most  took  his  fancy ;  and  the  war  game  was  con- 
stantly improved  and  elaborated,  until,  from  a  few 
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But,  busy  fa  he  waa  thia  winter,  he  had  time  not 
only  for  this  game,  but  also,  turning  aside  to  help 
young  Osbourne  with  his  printing,  he  first  wrote 
verses  lor  the  toy-press,  and  then,  getting  hold  of  a 
bit  of  rough  wood,  began  to  design  and  cut  illustra- 
tions for  his  text,  or  in  some  cases  to  create  pictures 
which  a  text  must  elucidate. 

In  February,  1882,  he  sent  to  his  parents  "  two 
woodcuts  of  my  own  cutting  ;  they  are  moral  em- 
blems J  one  represents  '  anger,"  and  the  other  '  pride 
scorning  poverty.'  They  will  appear  among  others, 
accompanied  by  verses,  in  my  new  work  published 
by  S.  L.  Osbourne.  If  my  father  does  not  enjoy 
these,  he  is  no  true  man."  And  to  his  mother  : 
"  Wood-engraving  has  suddenly  drave  between  me 
and  the  sun.  I  dote  on  wood-engraving.  I'm  a 
made  man  for  life.     I've  an  amusement  at  last." 

Of  these  blocks  about  two  dozen  in  all  were  cut, 
most  of  them  by  Stevenson's  own  hands,  th^n^h  the 
elephant,  at  any  rate,  was  due  to  his  wife,  a-  1  "  the 
sacred  ibis  in  the  distance  "  was  merely  the  icsult  of 
an  accident  turned  to  advantage.  He  had  in  his 
boyhood  received  a  few  lessons  in  drawing  as  a  pohte 
accomplishment :  later  he  found  great  difficulty  in 
the  mechanical  work  of  his  original  profession,  in 
which,  of  course,  he  had  been  specially  trained.  Thus, 
in  1868,  he  wrote  to  his  mother,  "  It  is  awful  how 
slowly  I  draw,  and  how  ill."  Barbizon  seemed  to 
rouse  in  him  no  tendency  to  express  himself  in  line  or 
colour,  and  it  was  not  till  he  was  alone  at  Monastier 
in  1878,  that  he  made  for  his  own  pleasure  such 
sketches  as  any  grown  man  with  no  techn-cal  educa- 
tion might  attempt. 

In  April  again  the  family  quitted  the  Alps,  but  thia 
year  with  welcome  news.  "  We  now  leave  Pavos  for 
good,  I  trust.  Dr.  Ruedi  giving  me  leave  to  live  in 
France,  fifteen  miles  as  the  crow  flies  from  the  sea, 
and  if  possible  near  a  fir  wood.  This  is  a  great 
blessing  :  I  hope  I  am  grateful." 

They  crossed  the  Channel  with  little  delay  ;  Looia 
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BriH~   ^K*   '^  Weybridge,   and  then    at   Burford 
Sered^'th""n  "e  renewed  hi.  (riendriiip  with  Georse 
Meredith.     By  May  joth  he  was  in  Edinburgh   and 
there  spent  most  oi  June,  though  he  made  a  week'. 
exped,t.on  with  his  father  to  lihearnhefd.  hard  by 
Ibcu^t^A"'  ^="'l"'»''der.     Here  he  made  inquincs 
fwav  InH   ""P'"  ""'•''7'  P^'-P^t^ted  only  forty^miies 
away,  and  was  successful  in  finding  some  local  tradi- 
tions  about  the  murderer  still  extant. 
followedTv°i  7"'*'  ^*  •''!  '«=e'""i"8  of  the  year  was 
he  returned  L  .H?  ^"°^  °'  unproductiveness  after 
each  m,T^.      4^u    ?""*"y-     ^^  ^'""^  "^n  article  in 
but  exr^n.  J^  '  *'"'  ?'"*•"  '^""^  April  to  August, 
Oies'e  h^n'^J  ^T'"^  P"""*  °*  "T'''''  ''"d  Talkers," 

^ctfon  with7hr""""  ^*  ^^^"^^  After  this  his  con- 
fh.  ^^  *  *  *•"*  magazine  came  to  an  end.  During 
to  lo^  VZ^,^'"'  *'"  '""^''^  ^""^  K^°*"  accustomed 
a^icl.  h!  ir  '/  "J^y  ""'"*''  ■"  hope  of  finding  an 
article  by  R.  L.  S.,  and  aU  its  rivals  have  bv  com- 
panson   ever  si  xe  seemed  conventional  and  dull 

St^bo  ^in°V^M  ■  *?"  '^'y  ^=°t  t°  *•>«  "n^in  «  of 
btobo,  in   Peeblesshire    for   the   summer      But    the 

result  most  unbeneficial.     In  a  fortnight  Louis  was 

CUrTind  IJ;-  "'°*i°  ^"^°°  *°  "^""^"'t  Dr.  Andrew 
Tutv  22nd  °/S=°'dance  with  his  advice  started  on 
Co  vin  Th?  Speyside  in  the  company  of  Sidney 
Colvin.  The  rest  of  the  family  soon  joined  him  at 
Kingussie,  and  here  again  by  a  bum-"  the  eoTden 

month'l^'  P°""  ""^  ^"'^•"  h=  «P"^  the  lMt^°ntrre 
month  he  ever  passed  in  Scotland.  HavinrKone  to 
France  to  write  about  Edinburgh,  in  the  Hifhlands 
he  turned  ag^n  to  France,  and  now  wrote  most  of  ?he 

^o«t"''he''L^"""*'"'^;  ^^'  ''^*^"  agS^dW^ta 
Z^nH  ^°  invitation  to  meet  Cluny  Macphe" 

Z'  ^ZZT^""^  i°°^°e  forward  to  /talk  about 
toe    Highlands.     But     a    hemorrhage     intervened 

he  "r°>i*° 'r ' '°  '^''-  "°^  l-y  Septembers 
Dt  Cl^k.  Th^  "'•  ^^'°  ^"^"K  th«  advice  of 
Dr.  Clark.    The  opinion  was  so  far  favourable  that 


;   ri 
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there  wai  no  need  to  return  to  Davo«.  which  disagreed 
with  Mrs.  Steven»on,  and  of  which  they  were  both 
heartily  tired.  They  were  thus  at  Uberty  to  seek  a 
nomt  in  some  more  congenial  spot. 


CHAPTER  X 

THB   RIVIERA— 1882-84 

S  h^!u'i,  i  '  *  .'"^  ''°'"  »  *"'«ty  o'  fMuons,  decline 
S  .  J!i V^'  '•'.*"«•  °  P'««'  '°""»  o'  money.  •Be  with 
h.s  stealmg  step, ;  since  then,  as  before  then,  I  know  not 
what  It  means."— i««wj,  ui.  345.  '     *"""  """ 

A  CCORDINGLY  about  the  middle  of  September 
^  Stevenson  started  for  the  south  of  France,  and 
J^'JI^-m'^"  "r*"*  *°  80  alone,  and  his  wife  was 
fh»  .'i  *°  ""f =rtake  the  journey,  he  started  in 
tlie  charge  and  company  of  his  cousin,  RAM 

«,lfrKl*°,°'  J^I"^.°^i'"'*'  *"  *°  discover  some  place 
suitable  for  both  husband  and  wife,  possessing  more 
of  the  advantages  of  a  town  and  fewer  of  the  draw- 
^M  S  .u  •^'^'th-resort  than  the  Alpine  valley  from 
which  they  were  now  finally  released.  Paris  was 
left  without  delay,  and  Montpellier  was  next  tried 
and  rejected,  but  not  until  Louis  had  a  slight  hemorr- 

nfit.*  S."^"*"  *?  ^^  '^f'  =  "  I  spent  a  very 
«^  tu^""°°°°  '"  *^"  doctor's  consnlting-room 
among  the  curious,  meridional  peasants,  who  quar- 
relled and  told  their  complaints.  I  made  myself 
very  popular  there,  I  don't  know  how."  ^ 

His  companion  had  to  return  home,  and  Louis 

fn^n..  t.*'*^i°  **»™«i"«.  where,  a  few  days  later, 
on  October  1  ith,  he  was  joined  by  his  wife 

No  time  was  wasted  ;  within  three  days  a  house 
that  seemed  aU  they  could  desire  was  found  and 
taken.  It  was  a  commodious  maison  de  campagne 
with  a  large  garden,  situated  about  five  miles  from 
MarseUles,  with  such  fadUties  of  communication  with 
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the  city  M  a.  considerable  suburb  ensures.  "  In  a 
lovely  spot,  among  lovely  wooded  and  cliffy  hills- 
most  mountainous  in  line-far  lovelier  to  my  eye 
than  any  Alps."  '  ^ 

D,fl1  *."n"H  k".*"'J  )'"'*'  *."•  instaUed  in  Campagne 
n?,*'  t  1  .u"u  '""^  ""'=''  property  as  they  needed. 
But  whether  the  house,  or  the  neighbourhood,  or  the 
•eiuiori  was  unhealthy,  St.  Marcel  proved  k  most 
unfortunate  choice.  Stevenson  was  never  well  there 
and  never  for  more  than  three  or  four  days  at  a  time 
capable  of  any  work.     He  had  several  slight  hemorr- 

^S!.*"?tT"?'=''  ""y  ''°"'y-  By  Christmas  he 
wrote.  I  had  to  give  up  wood-engraving,  chess, 
latterly  even  Patience,  and  could  .cad  almost  nothing 
but  newspapers.  It  was  duU  but  necessary.  I  seem 
hopelessly  hide-bound,  as  you  see;  nothing  come, 
out  of  me  but  chips." 

o„^'i„*''c*''".^  °'  *■''*  y*^''  ^"  epidemic  of  fever  broke 
out  in  St.  Marcel,  and  he  found  himself  so  unweU 
that  m  desperation  he  went  to  Nice  lest  he  should 
become  too  ill  to  move.  They  were  unprepared  for 
the  move    and  his  wife  stayed  behind  untU  they 

teWr,^  ^  *,"!;!''"  '"PP"""-  ^»  *»>•  meantime 
telegrams  and  letters  went  astray,  and  at  the  end 
of  a  week  Mrs.  Stevenson  arrived  at  Nice  quite 
distraught.  She  had  received  no  news  whatever  of 
her  husband,  having  telegrapb-l  in  all  directions 
for  three  days  in  vain,  r  ,  !   ;..  n  assured  bv 

IZ7?:\V^^'^"^''''''^^'  '  '  -^  hemorrhaged 
fw-  A-  A  ^^^'a  *™°  at  sowe  wayside  station,  aid 
there  died  and  been  buried. 

i  J°  the  meantime  aU  went  well,  but  it  was  obviously 
mipossible  for  Stevenson  to  think  of  returning  to  St. 
Marcel;  by  the  middle  of  February,  1883,  they  got 
the  Campagne  Defli  ofi  their  hands,  and  were  at 
-^1[  «  **'m.  *  ''■^'^  settlement.  After  a  short 
rifn  *i°  **?"!!"«''  they  went  to  a  hotel  at  Hy«res, 
and  there  by  the  end  of  March  were  once  more  ratab^ 
hahed  ma  house  of  their  own— Chalet  La  Solitude. 
It  was  situated  just  above  the  town,  on  a  slope  of 
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•c^ce  as  u,ge  as  the  5avo^  cVa^lt  '^^'L''  ^''^S" 
like  a  fairy-story  and  a  view^keTrf*'  •  ^"»  »  g^^rden 
,  Here  for  a  year  or  to  Kr!<^^''lf^''=*''^"dscape." 
little  more  thw^ne  mont^,  ^^^^^  accurate,  i^  a 
happiness,  a  greater  happfn«f  th^ ?  '^^  *°  ^""^ 
him  again,  except  perhaos  af™  ^'^*''  '^^""^  ^ 

Hardly   anything   SS   wLZ^""*!-'"  "l^  «''■"'• 
always  able  to  be  with  hi™  '^^""8 '     his   wife   was 
jompany   of  hS^  ^epso„  '  in"'"!'  ^''^'  ^^'''^'^-  ^ 
There    ^as    the   affeSate   inl""^    ^^  d^Hghted. 
parents,  clouded  only  by  the  ^lT°i'T;  ^'^h    his 
father's  spirits;    there  vL  fL*^^*^"^  *^''"^e  in  his 
his  friends  ;    already  !n  March  h.°T!f  u°''^°^«  *"»> 
welcome  Sidney  ColWn  ^  th^  «    *  ^.  ''^*°  ^''^^  t° 
and,  not  least,  he  Wd  a  m.    "*  °^,'''"  liters; 
pore  and   a  renew^   capacTA  ?„'"  °^  ^'^"'»  °°^« 
increased  sldll  capacity  for  employing  his 

rmtiraid^l7a?nrt?^r?---^"-^^ 
deserve  si  good  a  ^  Th^^^SS*  ^  ^"^^  <lone  to 
out  of  my  pen  •   itk  riof  ii     *"'^***°  ""^^  came 
did  not  know,  f  may  ^°teul^^'   ""V"  case  you 
nage  has  beei  the  mnS- .       *«"  yon,  that  my  mar- 
say  so,  and  bei^g  Se  cSd'!^'"'  '°  '^^  ^"'^W.     I 
speak  with  knowledge      Sit  •*  ""^  Parents,  I  can 
wife,  brother,  sisTl^Taughter  anrd^'''"^  *°  ««  = 
and  I  would  not  chknee  to  al+  .      ^5  companion  ; 
So  far,  after  four  veaTof  Jfl*  ?  ^°^''*^  "r  »  saint 
delight  in  his  surroundings  h*^,?°y-       ^'^  "*  his 
house  and  garden  of  our!  s^^  '"/^^^  •"   "  This 
us    and    on?    wits."     Th|i/^»r™,*°  «"  ''^tween 
further    increased    in    Mav    ^    "^^l   comfort    was 
entered  their  service  an  «L^.°  Valentine    Roch 
French  girl,  who  reVa?/^*':,^'yjl«J«r  ««d  capable 
and  even  accompanied  tK^JT      ^J®?"  *°''  si»  years, 
the  Pacific       "P^'^"*  <*e«o  on  their  first  cruise  io 
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ur^Ar:^^  tr^l:^"^^  --ths  he  had  been 
and  ,t  was  therefore  with  the^  .^  ^^^^  '"°''^' 
m  the  beginning  of  mIv  hi  rJl^  *f  *  "^^''eht  that 
Messrs.  c4.eU  for  tte  bJok-riehts'nf V°  °*f"'  ^^°°' 
m  advance.  "  How  much  h„  ^'■'"'^'"•' ■^^Z''"'' 
believe  it  wouldX  a^'^t.elltt'^Z  T^^'^'  ' 
answer  till  jjy  next  letter  p^.  ^^  *°  ''^^P  the 
do  so.  ShaU  I?  An!;^!';  [°\^'^°  «nts  I  would 
N(V-well,  a  hundred  SdsillT  *^^  P^8«  «"*• 
dred  jingling  tinchn/^!^.?  '  ^.^*''«'  O  '  A  hun- 
this  Wonderful  ?°?'"^'8°.'.'^f°'.'^"ted  quid.     Is  not 

great,  bigman,  andiottobeahi»/^t''*"'   *°   ^e  a 

Already,  before  he  rel°h^^^  ^^r^^.'^^^'^-" 
forced  leisure  had  come  tn^n      Z*''',*"''^'  ^'^  en- 
•'vith  him  was  almost  Swa°Tr°'*-     ^*"«  ^^ting 

of  convalescencTand  he^^w  t<S°^r  °f  "^"^^^  °^ 
recovery  to  increase  f h»^  advantage  of  his 

which  &  firs!  n^\^%P°7»  °f  childhSod    (fo^ 
amounted  to  some  eX-ardT5*"'*'^>'  ""**'  they 
also,  in  answer  to  an  L^,lr    ?•  "^^^  numbers.     Now 
the  edito?  ort^°e  S«^''=^;^°°  frpm  R-  W.  Gilded; 

Sguatlers  was  flashed  inZd^n^fJ!."!;  "'^  ^'""'<"io 
and  so  began  his  fi™*-    ''^^Patched  to  New  York 

any  of  the!^merican  pubLXf;h*or°^'=^°°  ""^^ 
to  prove  so  lucrative  to  him  rv  ^"'^  after%vards 
he  had  suffered  at  the  hand,  nf  „  °"''^'  "''^  °thers, 
only  appropriated  hL  books  ll^Tf  ,*^°  ^^  °°t 
even,  a  less  usual  outrage  h^°"l  '"'^°'=''-  hut. 
his  name.     "  I  s-w  ml  nf^'  ^  wantonly  misspelt 

of  the  C.«.  iTe'^U'^f^tTri?  \""'"^^* 
and,  I  own,  I  boUed      rt  ;<.  ,  '  Stephenson  ; 

name  of  the  maTwhose  banl  ^^^  *°  '"'°*  the 
there  it  is,  at  f^TenTh  I°"  ^^""^  stolen  ;    for 

bootv.  But  no  d^mf^-  °°  *^^  titJe-page  of  your 
Stephenson."     ■     '"^  '"'"'  "°t  he  I    Hi  caUs  me 

roS^Kt1oTorront"m^.lT  '>*»I -^  °»  ApHl 
upon  Prince  Otto.  which^H  k  'u""  ^^  beginning 
.n  its  present  fori  ^^^  ^^J'^^^^^^t  "^ 
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later  he  wrote  :  "  I  am  up  to  the  waist  in  a  story  ;  a 
kind  of  one  volume  novel ;  how  do  they  ever  pufi 
tliem  out  into  three  ?  Lots  of  things  happen  in  this 
thing  of  mine,  and  one  volume  will  swallow  it  without 
a  strain."  At  first  all  went  swimmingly.  By  May 
5  th— in  five-and-twenty  days— he  had  drafted  fifteen 
chapters.  But  there  was  a  stumbling-block  in 
his  path — he  had  yet  to  reckon  with  his  women 
characters.  When  he  came  to  the  scenes  where  the 
intervention  of  the  Countess  von  Rosen  is  described, 
his  resources  were  taxed  to  their  utmost,  and  when  the 
battle  went  against  him,  he  renewed  his  attack  again 
and  again.  Seven  times  was  the  fifteenth  chapter 
rewritten,  and  it  Wcis  only  the  eighth  version  which 
finally  was  suffered  to  pass. 

In  June  he  want  for  a  week  to  Marseilles,  and  on 
July  ist  left  for  Royat.  The  latter  visit  was  most 
successful,  as  his  parents  joined  the  party  and  there 
spent  several  weeks,  but  early  in  September  Louis 
and  his  wife  were  back  ut  La  Sohtude.  Treasure 
Island  had  been  prepared  for  press,  and  was  already 
in  the  hands  of  the  printers  with  the  Eole  exception  of 
the  chart  out  of  which  the  story  had  grown.  This, 
having  been  accidentally  mislaid,  had  now  to  be 
reconstructed  from  the  text,  and  was  being  drawn  in 
the  Stevensons'  office  in  Edinburgh. 

On  September  19th  Stevenson  heard  of  the  death  of 
his  old  friend  Walter  Ferrier,  who  had  long  been  in 
bad  health,  but  was  not  supposed  to  be  in  any 
immediate  danger.  The  record  of  their  friendship  is 
contained  in  the  essay  called  "Old  Mortality,"  which 
was  written  this  winter  ;  part  of  the  letter  has  already 
been  quoted  which  Stevenson  wrote  to  Henley  at  this 
time  upon  hearing  of  their  common  loss,  a  letter  which 
is,  moreover,  given  at  length  in  Sir  Sidney  Colvin's 
collection.  Hence  there  is  no  occasion  to  say  more 
here  than  that  this  was  the  first  breach  death  had 
made  in  the  inner  circle  of  Stevenson's  friends. 

That  very  spring  he  had  written  in  a  letter  of  con- 
solation, "  I  am  like  a  bUnd  man  in  speaking  of  these 
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carry  this  g<^d  ioi^ut^^'^f  "*  *°  ^°P^  t^at  I  shaU 

exception  of  hS  fltt^ir  i„H  '"J*  "^'^  ^^ain.  with  the 
any  loss  affecr  Wm^o  at^,  °*J  ^^^'^j^g  Jenkin.  did 
Ferrier.  "^^'^  ^  t^ie  death  of  Walter 

aflf^d  hii^Tesh'^Lfefacr  '^'^.^°"^«  =°°«°"«1  to 
the  same,"  hetrites  to  Wn^'r  ^l  ^'^'^'^^  '«  still 
most  sweet  cor^r  of  th^,  ■  °"''  ^"'^  ^  «^«  i"  a 
before  me  andTrfl        ?°'^erse,  sea  and  fine  hiUs 

back  a  crag^Vu  Toad?H"'^f,^"''  "'"'"  =  ^'"^  ^'t  my 
am  very  quilt  a  n.rc  '^'t*'.'^^*  'e"dal  ruins.  I 
startles  m2"'"b*u'tfePll!°"P^^'"g  by  my  door  half 
at  night  the  most  Srfnr'*"°'°^*''=='"-^"<1 
garden.  By  day  thirl  ^  T?'  '°^°  *  "Moonlit 
overpowered  by  its  surrS"   *^^^'   '"t"   "°tbing. 

distance;  but  at  Lht  anH  f  ^°u  ^''^  ''""'"°"'' 
that  garden  th^Lhl^  \^^  "'''^°  *•>«  moon  is  out 

the  ^tificTai  u'u^k°?am!dV°/**^*^^*~ 
hang  trembling  b^'o„e  th»  "f^  gum-trees  that 
Angels  I  know  fre^Zt  i?"*  """?  ?i°^  °'  Paradise, 
with  the  flutes  ofSlence"'   ^"'^  '*  *^^^  ^  "^g^t 

of  N^emberthen'ste^"''''''"^^  ''  "^"^  -  the  end 

Statesmen  and  j„d^«fnd  ,11^1"  H'"'  *  '^iry-tije. 
men  became  bi™  ™.t  ^  ^"'^  °'  «taid  and  sober 
bedtime  toread  t^P,>  T'^;  ^'*«°e  "P  long  after 
Mr.  Glads?o^go*^f  °!r„t°^^-.,  ^i"'  ^t°^y  go^^  that 
house,  and  spen?  the*'n^?  H  °^  k  ^l^""*  Rosebery's 
for  a  second-hamd  coDv     Th/  ^T^"^  °^"  London 

wrote  excitedirto  sa'v  ^w  K  Saturday  "  of  old  days, 
was  the  besTCkl^^a^hid"  "'""^^^  ^''"'*«''  ^"'^ 
Crusoe-,  and  ^l  ptt^  ^fP^^""*"*  ""<=»  Robinson 
himself,'  yet  h^,7^  ^Xpute°d  J^^.V  "  ^''^^  "°^«"»* 
hsts  and  critics  ^t  a  „„^t-  t  position  among  nove- 
Andrew     !..„,  '  ^^^  ^  ^r'^l^sel'^^rturt?" 
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unmingled  bUss."  "  This  is  the  kind  of  stuii  a  feUow 
wants.  I  don-t  know,  except  Tom  Satvyer  and  the 
uayssey,  that  I  ever  Uked  any  romance  so  weU."  It 
was  translated  and  pirated  in  aU  directions,  appearing 
within  a  couple  of  years  as  a  feuilUton  even  in  Greek 
and  Spanish  papers.  For  all  this,  it  brought  in  no 
^eat  emolument,  for  during  the  first  year  no  more 
thai,  five  thousand  six  hundred  copies  were  sold  in 
this  country. 

Its  author,  at  aU  events,  did  not  lose  his  head  or 
over-estimate  his  merits.     Writing  to  his  parents  he 
says  :       This  gives  one  strange  thoughts  of  how  very 
Dad  the  common  run  of  books  must  be  ;  and  generally 
all  the  books  that  the  wiseacres  think  too  bad  to  print 
are  the  very  ones  that  bring  me  praise  and  pudding." 
One  hnk  with  the  past  hac"  snapped,  one  friendship 
toad  vanished,  and  Stevensoi    Aras  looking  lorward  aU 
the  more  eagerly  to  seeing  t   o  of  his  oldest  friends, 
Henley  and  Charles  Baxter,  who  were  coming  out  to 
spend  a  long-promised  holiday  with  him.    The  New 
Year  came,  his  friends  arrived  at  Hydros,  and  for 
about  a  week  he  enjoyed  the  delights  to  which  he  had 
looked  forward.     But  the  house  was  too  smaU  for 
u  "',/^"^^P*^°°'  ^"'^  Stevenson  proposed  that  they 
should  aU  go  away  together  to  some  other  place,  that 
he  might  share  with  them  the  benefit  of  a  change. 
Accordmgly  the  party  of  four  went  to  Nice,  and  there 
almost  at  once   Stevenson   took  cold.     At  first   it 
seemed  sUght,  and  his  friends  who  were  due  to  return 
home  went  away  without  thought  of  anxiety.    The 
cold,  however,  resulted  in  congestion  of  the  lungs,  and 
suddenly  the  situation  became  grave.     "  At  a  con- 
sultation af  doctors,"  Mrs.  Stevenson  says,  "  I  was 
told  there  was  no  hope,  and  I  had  better  send  for  some 
member  of  the  family  to  be  with  me  at  the  end.     Bob 
Stevenson  came,  and  I  can  never  be  grateful  enough 
for  what  he  did  for  me  then.     He  helped  me  to  nurse 
Louis,  and  he  kept  me  from  despair  as  I  believe  no  one 
else  could  have  done  ;  he  inspired  me  with  hope  when 
there  seemed  no  hope." 
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before  he  '^Jout  of  dinger  !fn'H  **  *"»  •°'"«  time 
was  able  to  set  foot  ouSthA*  ""''*''  ^^o^^  he 
they  returned  to  La  SoSfude  ''°'"'" '  ''"*  ^t  last 
ne^  aad"T^^re^"•  7^>»d  the  beginning  of  a 
lasted  with^but  Ut^  iEl  °'  '"-health,  ^wh  ch 
Europe.  *  intermission  untU  he  had  left 

ti- in^*Xd'\irti;:r^^^^^^^   -*  at  this 

Englaud,  proving  an  unf^n  ^  ^^^"  ""eturn   to. 

their  increasing  Lubles^^'^°8  ?"PPOrt  to  them  in 
May  Stevenson  w^  "2"  t,^""^  «  th.  first  week  in 
and  dangerous  hZorrh^ge  heTveV'^  '"°''*  ^°J«°t 
occurred  late  at  night   Win  ,  experienced.     It 

by  his  side.  Seine  chot^i  \t  ??°™e°t  his  wife  was 
unable  to  spefk  hi  m^dtsiT^K'"'^  ^T  °^  "°°<1  ^^ 
PencU,  and  wrote  i?  a  neal:  fir^  h' ^^^  "  P^P^-"  ^°<J 
frightened  ;  if  this  is  deathH  ^^'"^'  -^""'t  be 
Stevenson  had  always  a  smIllbot°tr^^  °'''''  »*"• 
a  minim  glass  in  readinIS  th^ll  k'  ?S°*^"  ^-^ 
order  to  administer  the  or^rVihi  ""'  ^™"ght  in 
her  alarm,  he  took  the  bottle  and'^T^'^y-  Seeing 
her,  measured  the  dos,.  ^;;  !.^  «'^  ^'^ay  from 
steady  hand,  and  gave  the"n?  ^^^  ^  P^^^-^tly 
a  reassuring  smile  ""°«^'  ^*'=''  to  her  with 

coS^'Tnnei^a^'^jror  b^nr^  ''^  —us 
than  the  original  mS  Th«  H  T',°'°'^  P^'°*»l 
gave  him  Egyptian  ophthklmia  ^nn'*  °^£^^^*  «'"'« 
"!g  upon  hii  caused  him  ^»'  ^  '^'»*''=»  descend- 
sufferiug  already  from  re^tl«.  '=°«  P^"-  as  he  was 
was  not  yet  healed  3  wf  „T°f '  ?^^  hemorrhage 
of  the  injunctions  t^bsol^e^-.*"'''"  *°'  *""  ^"t  time 
obeyed,  distastef u^as  X  *^,^;'«°=«-  "^ders  patiently 
dark,  and  in  acut«  suff^nL  I  ^°  "'^°<=e  and  the 
undaunted.     When   tte  n^A.^^  .'^^  '«"  '^''eery  and 
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her  own  phrase,  "  sat  and  gloomed."  Louis  rang  his 
beU  r.nd  she  went  to  him,  saying,  in  the  bitterness  of 
her  spirit,  as  she  entered  the  room,  "  WeU,  I  suppose 
that  this  is  the  very  best  thing  that  could  have 
happened  I  "  "  Why,  how  odd  I  "  wrote  Louis  on  a 
piece  of  paper,  "I  was  just  going  to  say  those  very 
words."  When  darkness  feU  upon  him  and  silence 
was  imposed,  and  his  right  arm  was  in  a  sling  on 
account  of  the  hemorrhage,  his  wife  used  to  amuse 
him  for  part  of  the  day  by  making  up  tales,  some  of 
which  they  afterwards  used  in  the  Dynamiter  ;  when 
these  were  at  an  end,  he  continued  the  Child's  Garden, 
writing  down  the  new  verses  for  himself  in  the  dim 
light  with  his  left  hand.  When  he  got  a  little  better 
he  wrote  to  his  mother :  "  I  do  nothing  but  play 
patience  and  write  verse,  the  true  sign  of  my  de- 
cadence. With  careful  nursing  he  began  to  mend." 
In  a  few  days  Mrs.  Stevenson  wis  able  to  write  to 
her  mother-in-law : — 

"[iSthMay,  1884.]—  .  .  .  The  (doctor  says,  '  Keep 
him  aUve  till  he  is  forty,  and  then  although  a  winged 
bi:d,  he  may  Uve  to  ninety."  But  between  now  and 
forty  he  must  Uve  as  though  he  were  walking  on  ecRS 
and  for  the  next  two  years,  no  matter  how  weU  he 
feels,  he  must  Uve  the  Ufe  of  an  invaUd.  He  must  be 
perfectly  tranquU,  trouble  about  nothing,  have  no 
shocks  or  surprises,  not  even  pleasant  ones  :  must 
not  eat  too  much,  drink  too  much,  laugh  too  much  • 
may  wnte  a  little,  but  not  too  much  ;  talk  very 
Uttle,  and  walk  no  more  than  can  be  helped." 

His  recovery  was  steady  and  satisfactory  •  with 
great  caution  and  by  the  aid  of  a  courier  the  party 
made  their  way  to  Royat  without  mishap  early  in 
June.  Thence  he  made  up  his  mind  to  return  to 
England  in  order  to  obtain  a  final  medical  opinion 
upon  his  health  and  prospects.  The  only  course 
before  him  apparently  was  to  "Uve  the  Ute  of  a 
debcate  girl  "  untU  he  was  forty.  But  uncongenial 
aa  this  seemed,  his  spirits  were  as  high  as  ever  and 
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Mr.  Muddler/"""' 
Mr.  Addlehead 

Mr  Shiftless  Inconsistency. 
S'' Indecision  Contentment." 

-n  a^i^hra^aS'^te^T^'^^d'  -<^  Steven- 
the  day  before  the  first  renr^t.''*""  **•"  "*  »'  J"ly. 
stage  of  Deacon  Brodie.  "P"^^''***"""  on  che  Loidon 
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The  day  is  brie?;    U  d'^ent  ^rpl^y"?  •?"'' = 

T^lngland-'Sfe^o^nl^tfrr--  --  ^o^^spend  in 
thiscountry_and  rt^„  g  ^  ^'  ""^  "^er  resident  in 
At  fim  s,7t  tSe  cKnnhT^  °'^'=^'"°°»°« 
be  more  fuU  of  intereS  fL  "  ^""^  "'""'^  seem  to 
hfe.  Treasure  S  ^^°.?^t°^^^"°'^  "^  ^^^ 
been  given  to  the  world      th.  ^°?'''      ''^d   just 

^4    CA,W,  Gar^n  ^VersefjA^"^*"'  ^"  ^«t"™ 
published,   and  JeZu  a"/  tlt^''"'!'  ""^  ^^^^ 
appeared  in  the  Vuowing  ye^^**' C  h  ''''"^PP"i 
almost  any  one  of  these  hvfir     J     ^^^^  written 
simaar  books  wou?d  beT  -h»  ^*°*  I«*  ^^^ely  dis- 
the  most  distinguished  c^rer^^"  *^*  attention  of 
and  to  meet  StfvenTn  at  'hu^«'^  °'*°  °^  ^«"e«  : 
acknowledge  the  qSSTtv  ..S    k*"°'  '^^  instantly  to 
the  strong  fascina&^hfa^^^  t  ^^  "^^^  and 
Penod  he  made  h^  home  ^Ro^""  *^' ^'"''^  °f  t^^e 
"«  nome  at  Bonmemouth.  within 
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easy  reach  of  London  visitors  ;  and  in  London  itsell 
Sidney  Colvin  (who  had  now  become  Keeper  of  Prints 
at  the  British  Museum)  not  only  had  a  house  always 
open  to  him,  but  delighted  to  bring  together  those 
who  by  their  own  powers  were  best  fitted  to  appreciate 
his  society. 

Yet  the  reality  is  disappointing.  To  produce 
bnUiant  writings  it  is  not  necessary  at  the  time  to 
live  an  exciting  or  even  a  very  fuU  life,  and  Stevenson's 
health  deprived  him  more  and  more  of  the  ordinary 
incidents  which  happen  to  most  men  in  their  daily 
course.  Looking  back  on  this  period  in  after  days 
he  cries  out :  "  Remember  the  pallid  brute  that  lived 
in  Skerryvore  like  a  weevil  in  a  biscuit."  Nearly  all 
the  time  which  was  not  devoted  to  contending  with 
illness  was  taken  up  with  his  work,  and  as  he  rarely 
left  home  without  returning  in  a  more  or  less  disabled 
condition,  he  stayed  in  his  own  house  and  led  the 
most  retired  of  lives.  Even  there  it  was  no  un- 
common experience  for  a  visitor  who  had  come  to 
Bournemouth  specially  to  see  him,  to  find  himself  put 
to  the  door,  either  on  the  ground  of  having  a  cold,  to 
the  contagion  of  which  it  was  u.-jsafe  for  Stevenson  to 
be  exposed,  or  because  his  host  was  already  too  ill 
to  receive  him. 

Having  passed  a  few  days  in  a  hotel  at  Richmond, 
Stevenson  and  his  wife  went  down  to  Bournemouth, 
where  Lloyd  Osboume  had  for  some  months  past 
been  at  school.  After  staying  at  a  hotel,  and  trying 
first  one  and  then  another  set  of  lodgings  o«  the  West 
Chfl,  at  the  end  of  October  they  migrated  into  a 
furnished  house  in  Branksome  Park.  The  doctors 
whom  he  consulted  were  equally  divided  in  their 
opinions,  two  saying  it  would  be  safe  for  him  to  stay 
m  this  country,  while  two  advised  him  to  go  abroad  ; 
and  in  the  end  he  yielded  only  to  the  desire  to  be 
near  hU  father,  who,  though  stiU  at  work,  was  evi- 
dently failing  fast. 

MeanwhUe  the  first  two  months  at  Bournemouth 
were  spent  chiefly  in  the  company  of  W.  E.  Henley, 
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promising  to  serve  mm  ^nr-nv      ?^°  sufficiently 
which  shLid  tTa'c^mprete  succ^s  anl^*"t„*  P''^" 

o-JThVaVtS^orrChk^^^^^^^ 

the  Xact  that  i"n  thfs  cou^t,^  7h  '  *^''*'**  *°  '^'"=8^'' 
tist  are  out  of  aJl  Droi^rl^n  *    ?r"'  °*  ""=  '1™'"''- 

written  to  his  father  -"ThLhl  l^  Stevenson  had 
and  on  that  l^uk^JJ'ln'':ye^''^t'Z^i^'- 

af^Nf/ettThl^?  '''°-^'  noTout^hir^X'd^  ^tt^ 

proipL-^-L'ired^--;^-^^^^^^ 

idveJ^ernr™"    ^'^    -a„thoris*;d'^^„.':tS^''-r 

^'/  "hir^h-o^rs^.— ^-- ^1  r„„r- 

^urnemouth  as  a  present  for  his  daughter"^  law 
Its  name  was  forthwith  changed  to  Sken^o™  ^' 
con,memoration  of  the  most  blantilSl  tl^X  ^^o" 
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fimlili'*  **'ii'""*'  "*  •"  *^«  Ughthouses  erected  by  the 
w^al™.^  T •'"'  «'***  '''»**"<="  '™°>  where  they 
7J^^^^^  ,""""8  =  *  '°<^"'™  t'"<:k  house,  closely 

possible  to  catch  a  gUnapse  of  the  sea.     There  was 

«?il-      ^"  ^'  K™"""*  ^"y  charmingly  arranged 
runnmg  down  from  the  lawn  at  the  back,  past  a  bink 

dendrons,  and  at  the  bottom  a  tiny  stream. 

Jin^^^t""  "  •'^  "'"'  ^'^'^ """  8a^«  the  impression  of 
being,  Stevenson  entered  into  his  new  proMrty  witt 

m.n?  '?"?l''h°  remembered  his  former  disparaw- 
ment  of  all  household  possessions.    "  Our  dMg- 

toTt  n  ?.°''  ^P'tl'  ''°  '^*".t""'  that  it's  like  eating 

S  r  ™ii.i^  *t  "'"^  ^™^  beggarman's  cast-off  bauchle 
^  ftr^T^?  throne-room.  Incongruity  never  went 
■^.'.  "U*''  '""^  *•*'  *8ure  I  cut  in  such  a  bower." 
fh-  „!  T"^'  dovecot  IS  commemorated  in  Underwoods  ■ 
l^rf&?  '^  an  endless  pleasure  to  Mrs.  Stevenson 
S.  «^*  ^'°«  '^''  ?•»  •'°'°»*°  o*  "  Boguey  "  in  hii 
hfe-time   became  at  last  his  resting-plaSe.     Havine 

&tif  h*^hr°''j?"f  *°  '^^r.^'  fromVounds  r^^°^ 
Lnnfh^,  '^  *^"'"'  '°°*- '°  ••'»  ""^^ed  State  attacked 
S!^  dog  more  powerful  than  himself,  and  so 
penshed.     His  master  and  mistress  were  inconsolable 

SL  tr''  '^*°  "■  ^*°»°*'  ""^'J  bring  themselves  t<^ 
allow  any  successor.  •«>  >« 

mo„^fr'  ^t^y  "^"""^  *°  *^«  "^y  access  to  Bourne- 
StS^i/'"''''  7"'^°*  «'»™''  a  Pri°"'  consideration 
Z^  ^f  K?*"?"**-  ^"*  Stevenson's  friends  had  seen 
httle  of  him  for  several  years  past,  so  in  this  air-  there 

l^Ln''°T  "^"""^^  ^^""^  «y^"*-  Nearly  I  th« 
rii5°.^  Sf'  companions  whom  I  have  mentioned 
carae  to  Skerryyore  during  these  years  :  R.  A.  M 
f  ■^"•nf  °  ^M  J""  '^^''-  *°d  ^^  sifter,  Mrs.  de  Matto., 
nlwT^'"i^" '■"**»  ^•'™r'  Charles  Baxter 
W  T"ifiS°'°°^°'^*?'-  J*'"'^"'  Sidney  ColvlTand 
w.  E.  Henley  *J  paid  more  of  less  frequent  visits. 
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Amongthe  new-comers  were  r  <;  Q 
"me  to  paint  hit  hoit's  w^ir  p"T?*'  *•"»  *^«« 
an  old  fri«d  u  the  <!aJn^.*L'^"*'-  J»»«»  SuHy. 
who  owed  hiifintcom&h."'''  ^"i!'"»  ^rche? 

most  valued  of  hiiT  criSr.  f!?  ***  ■■  °°«  «>f  the 
Wend.;  and,  last  and  ^^wl '"P''"'*^^'  »*  »>i. 
"on,  into  the  inmo«  drde  H.""'  *".*''•  "<''""- 
Henry  Jan.cs.  '"''   "»   ^^y  dear   friend, 

Ste^e'n/o'n/JiL'r^  te^oU^t^*""'/-  «•  A-  M. 
np  the  thankless  task  of  nr^    ^"'^'  ^'""^ed  to  give 
public  which  w"e  not  thi^K  """«  P'^*"^«  *°r  the 
to  use  his  tech*"al  2now^S«  .'^h"'"^*?  P^"*'  »»d 
of  exposition  in  the  crit^i^m^nf  ""^  aatehless  powers 
of  writing,  however.  whTchI^„ri;>.a""*  °^^"  "* 
in  learning,  could  noib^m^teS^'iA*^  »P?"t  ^is  life 
poses  of  journalism  eve^bv  !S^bri.H   \'''°'**'P"- 
Bob,  and  it  fell  to  Louis  Md  hJ^i-    1  *°*  *  ^^'''^  « 
hints  and  put  him  thim^K     ^'^  *°  P^e  him  many 
technical  p^  oHhe  n«i  „    * 'PP"°*''«»'"P  «^e 
rapidly  miri,Sma?k        P"*'**"""  in  whi<S  heiS 

loot^.'^,  ughTbS°^^"™:'°°«th  to  be  over- 

^ods  was   niely  Sa7ed^an^°M '  V^""*  ^«*'- 
daughter,  the  '•  cSe^r"  n^^A  ^'''«  ""'I '■er 

friendship  was  coni^ed  tHwo  fiJ^r  ^"^">  *='°»« 
Taylor  and  his  wife  and  rta,,»^    families-Sir  Henry 
Lady  Shelley.     S  '  p"  ret  ?h«  ""'  ^^  ^"  ^^r  «nd 
devoted  to  yachting ^d  the ^hel?  f  "".Poetf  wa. 
drama),  and  his  genial  Kndiln,^        '•Pf=''Jly  felo- 
ness and  simplidty  were  „L?*"«'"»  which  shrewd, 
endeared  him  to  his  net*  ^    *„\*^*'=**^«'y  "ended 
Lady  Shelley,  no  less  wa™  h  *i^i'  °''^  '™°d''-  "Me 
fancy  to  Louis  anrt^ir^"'?*^""^'  took  the  greatit 
to  her  rei^Z;^  ff t^"^?„^«"°« '?  him  a  close  KS 
him  as  her  son     ^^^'''-"'-^^>  »he  forthwith  claim!? 

•^ere   again  to  ^^'%X^' "S^t^W^ 
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''^"■'tp'y  wwl  deUched,  •  bird  of  pMMga  retting  in  hto 
Bight  from  lome  strange  lource  to  regions  yet  more 
unltnown.  Sir  Henry  indeed  died  almort  before  the 
friendihip  had  commenced,  but  Lady  Taylor  and  her 
daughters  continued  to  live  at  Bournemouth  untO 
lo^  after  Skerryvore  was  transferred  to  other  hands. 

But  before  Sir  Henry  Taylor  passed  away,  Steven- 
son had  suffered  a  more  unexpected  and  a  heavier 
blow  in  the  death  of  his  friend  Fleeming  Jenkin  on 
June  12,  1885.  Only  once  again  in  his  life  was  he  to 
lose  one  very  near  to  him,  and  the  subsequent  tiksk  of 
writing  his  friend's  life  not  only  raised  his  great 
admiration  but  even  deepened  the  regret  for  his  loss. 

To  some  of  his  friends  in  these  da-  ,  and  chiefly  to 
Miss  Una  Taylor,  Mrs.  Jenkin,  W.  E.  Henley,  and  hit 
cousin  Bob,  he  owed  the  reviv^a  of  hu  .nterest  in 
music,  which  now  laid  girav  hold  upon  him  than 
ever  before.  He  began  to  'ea  -n  the  piano,  though  he 
never  reached  even  a  moderate  degree  of  skill ;  he 
flung  himself  with  the  greatest  zeal  into  the  mysteries 
of  composition,  wherein  it  is  but  honest  to  say  that  he 
failed  to  master  the  rudiments.  "  Books  are  of  no 
use,"  he  says  ;  "  they  teU  you  how  to  write  in  four 
parts,  and  that  cannot  be  done  by  man.  Or  do  yon 
know  a  book  that  really  tells  a  feUow  ?  I  suppose 
people  are  expected  to  have  ears.  To  my  ear  a 
fou.th  is  delicious,  and  consecutive  fifths  the  music  of 
the  spheres.  As  for  hidden  fifths,  those  who  pretend 
to  dislike  'em  I  can  never  acquit  of  affectation. 
Besides  (this  in  your  ear)  there  is  nothing  else  in 
music     I  know  ;  I  have  tried  to  write  four  parts." 

His  delight  and  eagerness  were  enhanced  rather 
than  decreafd  by  difficulties,  and  in  a  period  of  his 
ufe  when  net^rly  all  pleasures  were  taken  away  from 
him,  he  was  able  at  least  to  sit  at  the  piano  and  create 
for  the  ear  of  his  imagination  those  heavenly  iojrs  it  i* 
the  prerogative  of  music  to  bestow. 

Besides  enjoying  the  company  of  his  friends,  he 
«ade  good  use  of  his  few  other  opportunities.  Since 
M  Bournemouth  his  health  hardly  ever  allowed  hiiu 
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^1^  •>«yond  the  gate  of  Skerry  ,:ore.  the  chance 

•wit  •*who*a°ttc"ndii'''..'j2!''  ^'^  P-t-«-'nu^c  "tir: 
ent  way  were  or^^^-i.  ?°8uey,"  each  in  their  differ- 
Mcludfrf  .  ♦!,?  °"P?»'*  t°  a  man  whose  life  was  so 
secluded  ;  their  coming  was  welcomed,  they  invariabl  v 

ings"  a^t  '?W.''i!l.rH  "'••  V""  •"'='»  '^'^  '^^  »""<""'d- 
wUhout  a  W.S5    /  •    *'?'*  y*'  *°  '«ave  *»>«  picture 

£^s  astttifeS  '"xh'i'Si: 

Md  vet^'t?:**"  '^  ""^^y  *««  '"  a  realisuc  novd 
MceM-  .  f^  — °f'  "  "•'°"y  '"'t'"'  to  life.  It  is 
rm/n^  "^  !?  '""**  *K^"  *"d  again  on  the  "spir^ 

eliS  *a1fd'^"'*  '°  "^  '"''•"  When  eve^Thing 
wTuldbuiid  r»rH  h'*^  ""^''f'y  incapable  of  work,  hf 
fiBuri  of  »,l     ^^?"'^''  ""^  "^  '"  •'^d  modelling  sr^aU 

loot  back  at  my  whole  command  (some  five  thousand 
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strong)  following  me  at  the  hand-gallop  up  the  road 
out  of  the  burning  valley  by  moonlight."  In  him  at 
least  the  romantic  daydream  called  out  as  completely 
the  splendid  virtues  of  courage  and  enterprise  and 
resolution  as  he  could  ever  have  displayed  them  on 
the  field  of  battle. 

In  March,  1885,  A  Child's  Garden  of  Verses  was 
published  at  last,  after  having  been  set  up  twice  in 
proof.  In  April  Prince  Otto  began  to  run  in  Longman's 
Magasine,  coming  out  as  a  book  in  October,  and  by 
May  More  New  Arabian  Nights  appeared.  Soon  after 
ti»e  issue  of  Prince  Otto,  Stevenson  wrote  to  Henley  : 
"I  had  yesterday  a  letter  from  George  Meredith, 
which  was  one  of  the  events  of  my  Ufe.  He  cottoned 
(for  one  thing),  though  with  differences,  to  Otto  ; 
cottoned  more  than  my  rosiest  visions  had  inspired 
me  to  hope ;  said  things  that  (from  him)  I  would 
blush  to  quote."  The  Meredith  letter  unfortunately 
has  disappeared,but  in  another  frcm  the  same  source 
there  occur  these  words:  "I  have  read  pieces  of 
Prince  Otto,  admiring  the  royal  manner  of  your 
cutting  away  of  the  novelist's  lumber.  Straight  to 
matter  is  the  secret.  Also  approvingly  your  article 
on  style." 

Still,  with  all  this  production,  and  with  praise  from 
so  high  a  quarter,  it  must  not  be  supposed  that 
Stevenson's  writing  as  yet  brought  in  any  very 
extravagant  payment.  His  professional  income  for 
this  year,  in  fact,  was  exactly  the  same  as  that  which 
he  had  averaged  for  the  three  years  preceding,  and 
amounted  to  less  than  four  hundred  pounds.  Nor 
were  his  receipts  materially  increased  before  he 
reached  America. 

A  subject  much  in  his  thoughts  at  this  time  was  the 
duality  of  man's  nature  and  the  alternation  of  good  and 
evil ;  and  he  was  for  a  long  while  casting  about  for  a 
story  to  embody  this  central  idea.  Out  of  this  frame 
of  mind  had  come  the  sombre  imagination  of  "  Mark- 
heim,"  but  that  was  not  what  he  required.  The  true 
tale  still  delayed,  till  suddenly  one  night  he  had  a 
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dream.     He  awoke,  and  found  himself  in  possession 

Ca!r^i  n  «;^<=' ti^e".  of  the  scenes  in  ^^Z 
Case  of  Dr.  Jekyll  and  Mr.  Hyde.  -^"ange 

vJz.  "I^-^'"!  existence,  however,  was  by  no  means 
3^^°"* '""dent.  He  dreamed  these  scenes  i^con' 
Slns^^li  *'*^''  '°'='"'Ji°K  «>e  circumstances  of  tte 

ttt?  he  3?r^'"  ^"^  '°  ^'^'*  ^^  ^^^  impression 
that  he  wrote  the  story  off  at  a  red  heat,  just  is  it  had 

aloud^Tnrf  »K  IV'  '■^^^  ""'■'y  I'alf  the  book 
aloud,  and  then  while  we  were  gaping,  he  was  awav 
agajn  and   busy  writing."    Mrs.   Steven  on    how^^r' 

PoTntin/o«  h  "  ^"?';*='?  .°f  ^he  =tory  as  it  then  n,^"; 
pomting  out  her  chief  objection— that  it  was  rt-IlvVn 
allegory,  whereas  he  had  treated  it  pure  y  ^  i'n  "^^e 
M?^  'u  ""*  *"'  ''"•^f  Jekyll's  nature  was  bad 
fo    thSeoT^H^'  Hyde  change  w^worked  only 

usfVa\i  iff.\f;=.-  i^r^^^^j^. 
^=o-e:°]°^-:Sf^„-^S^ 

£^s^r^^rri^££H 
^t-rnnTn-tTok:;  T.^^^tu'^f.  \:^%r - 

standp^fnt  '  "''  ""^  "*"'"  *''^  "'''°'«=  f^"-"  »  «w 
wi{li7ekvTl""hLt*^1  '°  "^'■'^^  "^^y^   <"I  drive  on 

impression  up^^  hta!°    "    '^'"^   ""^"^  «>   «™"«   an 

"  The  mere  physical  feat,"  Lloyd  Osbourn,.  «„->. 
.was    tremendous-    and    instwi    „*    ^        •      '"°*^' 
it  roused  and  cheered  hta  Tnexpreslly-Tf^  ^°'' 
«    must    not    be    supposed    that    tW    ...      ""y"* 
^present   all    the   timT'tSit  tl^^':  ^In^   ^^ 
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the  story,  for  after  this  he  was  working  hard  for  a 
month  or  six  weeks  in  bringing  it  into  its  present 
form. 

The  manuscript  was  then  offered  to  Messrs.  Long- 
mans for  their  magazine ;  and  on  their  judgment  the 
decision  was  taken  not  to  break  it  up  into  monthly 
sections,  but  to  issue  it  as  a  shilling  book  in  paper 
covers.  "  The  little  book  was  printed,"  wrote 
Charles  Longman,  "  but  when  it  was  ready  the  book- 
stalls were  already  full  of  Christmas  numbers,  etc., 
and  the  trade  would  not  look  at  it.  We  therefore 
withdrew  it  till  after  Christmas.  In  January  it  w.is 
launched— not  without  difficulty.  The  trade  did  not 
feel  inclined  to  take  it  up,  till  a  review  appeared  in 
the  Times  *  calling  attention  to  the  story.  This  gave 
it  a  start,  and  in  the  next  six  months  close  on  forty 
thousand  copies  were  sold  in  this  country  alone." 
Besides  the  authorised  edition  in  America,  the  book 
was  widely  pirated. 

Its  success  was  probably  due  rather  to  the  moral 
instincts  of  the  public  than  to  any  conscious  percep- 
tion of  the  merits  of  its  art.  It  was  read  by  those 
who  never  read  fiction,  it  was  quoted  in  pulpits,  and 
made  the  subject  of  leading  anicles  in  religious  news- 
,,apers.  But  as  literature  also  it  was  justly  received 
with  enthuDiasm.  Even  Symonds,  though  he  doubted 
"whether  anyone  had  the  right  so  to  scrutinise  the 
abysmal  depths  of  personality,"  admitted,  "  The  art 
is  burning  and  intense  " ;  and  the  cry  of  horror  and 
pain  which  he  raised  was  in  another  sense  a  tribute 
to  its  success.  "  How  had  you  the  ilia  dura  ferro  el 
are  iriplici  duriora  to  write  Dr.  Jekyll  ?  I  know  now 
what  was  meant  when  you  were  called  a  sprite." 

In  his  Chapter  on  Dreams,  Stevenson  has  told  his 
readers  how  the  "  brownies  "  suddenly  became  useful 
in  providing  him  vdtb.  stories  for  his  books,  but  io 


*  Tht  Times,  January  25th,  |88<S 
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^^hL^,.  statement  it  appears  that  besides  Jtkytt 

whlfj^      "'"^"'  V^y  """^  °^^^'  Pl°t  tl'""  furnished 
wh^ch  he  ever  actually  completed.     This  was  "OlaUa," 

C««w.^Fc''""'?  i?  ^^^  ChrUtmas  number  of  the 
Court  and  Soctely  Review     To  Lady  Taylor  he  wrote  : 

J^%  /?"'''*  ""^i  °'^"*'  ^'  tl^at  it  somehow 
sounds  false  .  .  The  odd  problem  is  :  What  makes 
anH  /j;  *TJ  Markheim  'is  true  ;  •  Olalla  '  fcSw  • 
^1.^°°  •  n^'^^i  ''°'  ^'^  ^  ^=='  't  whi'e  I  worked 
o«  «f  '*  ',  ^t"^  ^  '^^'^ '°°''« inspiration  with  '  OlaUa  ' 
TJ^a  i^^^-  1^°^^-  ^  ^  e'^  y°"  thought  that 
Jtv^^^nf  •?^""'^,r'"^°  ^*"  ''^°^««^:  I  ^d^ire  the 
t  IS  so  so  Idly  wntten.  And  that  again  brings  back 
^"y"  ir/alse'^r  """  °'  ''"P^^  "'  unanswIrabU  • 
Kidnapped  was  begun  in  March,  1885,  as  another 
story  for  boys    and  with  as  Uttle  premedTtat°on  S 

t&^^H  S"?'""^  ^""^  '^^  ^<1"«'  But  when  onS 
the  hero  had  been  started  upon  his  vo/age  the  taJe 
was  laid  aside  and  not  resumed  until 'thffoUowtog 
gnuary.  just  after  the  pubUcation  of  jlkyU^ 

o.tl^°*°°f  li  ™/  ^^^-  ^^  «»  one  only,  the  char- 
acters took  the  bit  in  their  teeth ;  aU  at  once  they 
became  detached  from  the  flat  paper,  they  turned 
their  backs  on  me  and  walked  o/bodily ;  ^d  frotn 
that  tame  my  task  was  stenographicJ-it  was  the^ 
tte  stor°y  "'      ^  ^^"^  ^^°  ^°'^  "^^  remainder  o^ 

anH  "nJ'i*'"  *^?  ™°°**"  Stevenson  began  to  flag, 

tlatlorl  °?*  ^l*"v^^'**  *"  ^^  ^^tl^^^'s  sake  to 
Matlock,  where  he  had  made  small  progress  with  the 
writing,  he  decided,  at  his  friend  Colvin's  sug^^tion 
l«v"^.K  "^r*'?  David's  return  to  Edinbu^^  and 
^Zl,^^\^\  '^^^  *°'<^-  ^'-  Henderson  glad°y 
^d!S  ll**'  '^^'^  ^"^  ^""'^  ^°""-  ''here  it  ran 
under  Stevenson's  own  name  from  May  to  Tulv,  and 
was  then  pubhshed  by  Messrs.  Cassell  &  Co." 
The  whole  took  him.  as  he  said,  "  probably  fiv. 
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months'    actual    working;     one   of   these   months 
•"^"^'y  °'"'l^'>  '*>?*  chapters,  which  had  to  be  put 
!^„^^  /'    '"*?°]'*    «t"est    or    inspiration,    alm^t 
word  for  word,  for  I  was  entirely  worked  out  "     But 

S!,m,''^°'*',*^!  ^^^^J"  *''°"e''*  '*  the  best  and  most 
Immediate  with  aU  readers.  To  mention  two 
Instances  only :— Matthew  Arnold,  who  apparently 

^=r=*  **''*°l!^°>  ""P^^  '"*^«'  "  at  a".  l>=f°re  thU, 
was  at  once  fiUed  with  delight,  and  we  are  told  that 

'L"^^  ^u*  '^*  '"^^  ^"^  Iddesleigh  was  able  to 
reaa    with    pleasure—"  a     volume,"     added     Lane 

containing  more  of  the  spirit  of  Scott  than  any 
other  in  English  fiction."  ' 

The  elder  Stevenson  had  for  several  years  as  we 
^k"*  k*!,"'  ^^^  decUning  in  health  and  spirits,  and 
the  shadows  began  to  close  about  his  path.  In 
1885  he  gradually  reduced  the  amount  of  his  work 
though  he  stiU  continued  his  practice,  and  could  not 
altogether  refuse  the  solicitations  he  received  to 
cS^tt^*  ■cien^^fic  witness  before  Parliamentary 

The  tenderness  of  the  relation  between  father  and 
son  now  became  pathetic  in  the  extreme.  As  the 
old  man  s  powers  began  to  fail,  he  would  speak  to 

™nJ't"i^°S.^''i^  '^^'■*  *t^  *  <='»"«i-  Wh^  they 
went  to  the  theatre  together,  and  Louis  stood  up  in 
his  place,  the  father  put  his  arm  round  him,  sayinR  • 

Take  care  my  dearie,  you  might  faU."  At  nieht 
as  he  kissed  his  son,  he  would   say   reassurin-  y : 

You  U  see  me  m  the  morning,  dearie  "    "  It  was  " 

"you^ng  c'h^?d'^*"""-'*"'  " '""'  '"'^  *  '°°*'^-  -«» 

T  ^*  *?V=^efly  in  the  summers  and  autumns  that 
Louis  left  Bournemouth,  but  even  then  he  rarely 
traveUed  wiy  distance  or  was  absent  for  any  lenitth 
of  time.  In  1885  he  went  to  London  in  June,  and 
then  accompanied  his  wife  on  a  last  visit  to  Cambridee 
to  stay  with  Sidney  Colvin,  who  was  now  resign- 
ing  hi*  professorship.    In  August  he  atarted  for 
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hemorrhage  at  F«ter'  X  t  1!^,  "^^  "  ^°le°t 
peUed  to  rem^n  there' for  ^t  "?*"''  ^°'*  ^  ~»- 
was  able  to  retard  home  fn  ?he  fZ'''-  '^*°«  •>- 
went  to  town  in  Tune  and  >;f^r„  •  '°"°"^'ng  year  he 
time  extending  his^oumev^^S  °'^.^**'  ^^^  "''«" 
of  hia  wife  JdW^E  hI^JT-  '°  ^'  '^°«P»"y 
Will.  H.  Low  and  Mst-ff  then  X'?,*'"'''':  *"«"ds 
"Visiting  France  for^e  fi^t  tiinl      *  '°°«  '°*^"'^'- 

fHetdVrKrmTn^'i-rri'e,'^^^^^^^  ^-^  .""' 

that  it  m'ay  fin^?S4''h^re''°5^"V''l '"'"'^• 
painter  and   writer    hr^h  ■"'*  ^'^^  friends. 

for  certain  win^:  had  ^ways^'S^*   ^^   P^^'° 
pretensions  to  such  te^e      fn^^fl '^  **  °"«  ^"°ther's 

after  Low's  marriage  he  .nHK-''^."^  '*=^'  ^oon 
dine  with  SteSn'at  tSeVi«  "i'lu*""^  8°°=  *" 
Clnny  in  the  ^uletar^  s^t?V^  ^"^^  '*« 
hesitating  for  a  moment  in  h-  ^'^^^^-  ^^''"  ^ow 
Stevensol  turned  SmS^  Low  ^nH'''°'^K  °'  *  *'"^' 
np  and  elaborately  embeU^^r^H,  °.°  **"*  'P°*  ""^''^ 
husband  had  once  gone  m"thh^**  ^"^  °'  ^°^  ^^' 
rant,  and  had  tastS  MdTrei^SH*"  '^'°''  **  *  ^««ta"- 

estabhshment  ^ISle  to  ofel^  AtTf H'  "''"^^'^  ^^^ 
ran— the  proDrietnr  ^«^/  5"  ^/^* 'ast— so  the  tale 
bottle  even  finer  i^  hir^^^  *??*  *'^'^^«  w«  one 
forty  years,  but  ttS he  wS^e'ad^tL""^.  '^^  *«" 
a  master,  although  it  w^liH  *°JS'^^.'*  "P  *°  «"«»» 

order  with  the  pricel«^t»?*5^  ''?°'^  '°  the  same 
the  arms  of  tte  cdu!^„     ^""  ''°™«  tenderly  in 
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all  sighed.  The  bottle  was  deliberately  and  cere- 
moniously nncorked,  and  the  wine  poured  into  small 
glasses,  while  the  waiters  looked  on  with  breathless 
reverence.  The  two  connoisseurs  touched  glasses 
and  slowly  carried  them  to  their  lips.  There  WM 
absolute  silence.  All  eyes  were  upon  them,  and  wheb 
they  drank  deeply  and  expressed  their  satisfaction, 
the  whole  establishment  heaved  a  sigh  of  relief. 

Mrs.  Low  now  reminded  Stevenson  of  this  story, 
and  he,  declaring  it  was  no  "  story,"  but  an  historical 
account  of  what  had  actually  happened,  repeated  it 
word  for  word  as  he  had  originally  told  it.  When  he 
came  to  the  end,  he  added,  "  And  the  cellarman, 
overcome  with  emotion,  dropped  dead."  As  he 
said  these  words,  he  saw  by  his  hearers'  faces  that 
this  was  a  divergence  from  the  original  tale,  and 
added  quickly,  "That  about  the  ceUrxman  is  not 
really  true  I  " 

The  visit  to  Paris  was  most  successful,  its  chief 
event  being  a  visit  to  Rodin,  the  sculptor,  to  whom 
Stevenson  was  introduced  by  Henley.  He  came 
home  in  what  was  for  him  exceptionally  good  health  ; 
but  returning  in  October  to  The  Monument — his 
invariable  name  for  Sidney  Colvin's  house  at  the 
British  Museum — he  did  not  escape  so  easily.  The 
second  holiday  began  delightfully,  for  it  was  on  this 
occasion  that  he  met  some  of  the  most  distinguished 
of  his  elders  in  the  world  of  letters  and  of  art — 
especirJly,  as  his  host  records,  Browning,  Lowell 
and  Bnme- Jones.  But  soon  the  visitor  was  taken 
ill,  confined  to  bed,  and  unable  to  return  home  until 
the  very  end  of  November,  when  a  succession  of  fogs 
made  the  danger  of  remaining  in  London  greater 
than  the  risk  of  any  journey. 

By  this  time  he  had  begun  to  write  the  Memoir  of 
his  friend  Jenldn,  the  only  biography  which  he  ever 
actually  carried  to  an  end.  A  few  months  later 
Mrs.  Jenldn  came  to  Skerryvore  to  afiord  him  what 
assistance  he  needed,  and  of  his  method  of  dealing 
with  the  work,  she  has  fiven  a  description. 
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when  he  finaUy  came  to  the  point  of  writing  e.  letter 
to  Mr.  Gladstone  about  the  Iron  Duke,  he  could 
thmk    of    no  other    signatuPB  open    to    him  than 

Your  feUow-criminai    in  the  eyes  of  God."  and 
forbore. 

But  although  the  passionate  indignation  and  "  that 
chastity  of  honour  which  felt  a  stain  like  a  wound  " 
were  highly  characteristic  of  Stevenson,  at  the  most 
they  could  have  led  to  nothing  more  than  a  series  of 
letters  to  the  papers.  They  might  have  stirred  the 
public  conscience,  but  though  Stevenson  would  have 
been  deaUng  with  matters  less  remote  from  the  know- 
ledge of  his  readers,  his  part  in  any  agitation  or 
protest  would  not  have  differed  greaUy  from  his 
efforts  in  the  cause  of  Samoa.  The  other  project,  on 
the  contrary,  would,  if  he  had  been  able  to  carry  it 
out,  have  led  to  a  definite  and  entire  change  of  the 
whole  course  of  his  Ufe.  On  Nov.  13,  1885,  Mr.  John 
Curtin  had  been  murdered  by  a  party  of  moonlighters 
in  his  house.  Castle  Farm,  at  CasUe  I.xland,  County 
Kerry.  His  grown-up  sons  and  daughters  had  shown 
tiie  greatest  courage,  and  one  of  the  murderers  had 
been  shot.  For  this,  the  family  were  cut  off  as  far  as 
possible  from  all  the  necessaries  of  life,  and  in  April, 
1887,  the  boycott  still  continued.  Stevenson,  while 
admitting  the  wrongs  of  Ireland,  had  always  the  most 
profound  regard  for  the  paramount  claims  of  the  law 
and  had  long  been  shocked,  both  by  the  disregard  of 
It  in  Ireland,  and  by  the  callous  indifference  of  the 
Enghsh  to  the  needs  of  those  engaged  in  its  support 
He  now  pitched  upon  the  case  of  the  Curtin  family' 
as  a  concrete  instance  in  which  it  behoved  England 
to  do  her  duty,  and  since  no  one  else  was  forthcoming 
for  the  task,  he  prepared  to  offer  himself  as  an  agent 
aad,  if  need  were,  a  martyr  in  the  cause.  As  a  man 
of  letters  he  was  not  tied  down  to  any  one  place  to 
do  his  work,  so  he  proposed  to  take  Uie  Curtins'  farm 
and  there  Uve  with  his  wife  and  his  stepson.  His 
wife  added  her  protests  to  those  of  all  his  friends  who 
heard  of  the  project,  but  in  vain,  and  io  withont 
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-cryA,^:*'^'""   «*•   cheerfuUy   prepaid    to 

self,  or  was  tod  bv  hif  1-  '5"^°^°  "^'^''^  •»!«■ 
never  susi^cted  how  I.t«eh«°'''H  ^"*  P^^''^P»  »>e 
or  how  utterly  futile  h/,  !.*  understood  the  Irish, 
It  was  in  Oie  enH  if«^  ^''*'°"  ''°"W  ''ave  proved 
illnesTwSic^Vep't'hi^"forV°i^'"«.»'"*  "'»  '^thei^i 
He  abandoned  tted^TenJill"'  "J  *^"  """"t^- 
as  Sir  Sidney  Colvin  sal  ^^  '«'"ftance,  and, 
never  wen  satisfied  tSatrhadln^riihtin''^^  J^ 

wiich"trsirhi^°i!^''„-i^^'  '?:r-  ^^  -«*» 

parents  had  taken  a  house  In^^.f,  ^^  ^"u*""""  ^^ 
winter,  that  Mr.  Steve^Sn  m^ht  h°'°"*'l.  *°^  *•>« 
panionship  of  his  K)n  T^^  k  ^  *  ^^'"'  ">«  corn- 
taken  by  his  w7e  to  T„  ^^^■""Fy  the  father  was 
Bournem^outh  JS  the  fi«t  Tf '  .^"*J='^«  back  S 
first  he  was  so  iU  that  iw«  tj'"^\..^y  ^^  t^enty- 
him  home,  and  he  rLt^r^J  *"^'l*>""  *»  bring 
accounts  of  Wm  grew  "  »,!°  Edinburgh.  Thf 
foUowed  on  the  siSh  of  vr=       k'^^'    *^^t    Lo"" 

for  his  coining  to  i  of  L-'''      ^^  '^'^  *°°  '^*« 
aU  was  over.        *°  ^e  of  any  use,  and  on  the  eighth 

Wsfat^er.rnougfhan'^11  '''^  appreciation  for 
sense  of  his  C^a„rh^ttri4en°¥&°r8f?^*t'>« 
found  his  father  no  lon«^  abl«  f«  "'^"^^^^'"S 
preyed  upon  h  ^"a  anH  L  *'L  '•=<=°gnise  him 
was  hauite.-  ^-i  ^1^°'  ^^''.*"^'>  to  come  he 
sickness,  di  ^f  tof^l'!?"'      "^'^  ^^ees  of 

creased  yet  turtheTlTSL':^";;  '^'1'='^  ^- 
deprwsionthatweighS^hirdown  "••  ^''y''''^' 

tbeendofMav  h«L^  ui  Y  *  the  house  until,  at 
and  quittefeteo^'J^XttS.:?^""""-*^' 


CHAPTER  XII 

TRB   UNITBD  STATES — IK87-88 

"  Bat,  indeed,  I  think  we  all  belong  to  many  countries. 
I  am  a  Scotchman,  touch  ma  and  you  will  ind  the  thistle  ; 
I  am  a  Briton,  and  live  and  move  and  have  my  tieing  in 
the  greatness  of  our  national  achievements ;  but  am  I 
to  forget  the  long  hospitality  of  that  beautiful  and  kind 
country,  France  ?  Or  has  not  America  done  me  favours 
to  confound  my  gratitude  ?  Nay,  they  are  all  my  rela- 
tives ;  I  love  them  all  dearly ;  and  should  they  fall  oat 
among  themselves  (which  Cod  in  His  mercy  forbid  I), 
I  believe  I  should  be  driven  mad  with  their  conflicting 
claims  upon  my  heart." 

R.  h.  S.,  MS.  of  Tk$  Silvtraia  Sqnatttrs. 

n~^E  chief  link  which  bonnd  Stevenson  to  this 
*  country  was  now  broken,  for  his  mother  was 
free  to  follow  him  and  his  wife  to  whatever  climate 
the  advice  of  the  doctors  might  send  him.  Year  after 
year  the  struggle  with  ill-health  was  becoming  more 
painful ;  "an  enemy  who  was  exciting  at  first,  but 
has  now,  by  the  iteration  of  his  strokes,  become 
merely  annoying  and  inexpressibly  irksome."  He 
seemed  condemned  to  a  life  in  the  sickroom,  and  even 
there,  to  be  steadily  losing  ground.  Under  the  altered 
circumstances,  his  uncle.  Dr.  George  Balfour,  peremp- 
torily insisted  on  a  complete  change  of  climate  for  a 
vear,  suggesting  a  trial  of  either  one  of  the  Indian 
hill-stations  or  Colorado  ;  this  advice  was  reinforced 
by  his  Bournemouth  physician.  Dr.  Scott,  and,  for 
several  obvious  reasons,  America  was  preferred.  As 
soon  as  his  mother's  promise  to  accompany  the  party 
was  obtained,  Skerryvore  was  let,  and  by  the  middle 
of  July  their  tickets  were  taken  for  New  York. 

Early  in  the  same  month  he  had  written  to  his 
mother  :  "...  I  can  let  you  have  a  cheque  for 
^100  to-morrow,  which  is  certainly  a  pleasant  thing 
to  be  able  to  say.  I  wish  it  had  happened  while  my 
father  was  still  here  ;  I  should  have  liked  to  help 
him  once — perhaps  even  from  a  mean  reason ;   that 
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h«  might  sea  I  had  not  been  wrong  in  takine  to 
•ome  other  way,  feeU.  And  he.  at  least,  i.  out  r° 
^„r'^^K'-  "  ^.«i"'^  "ometimes  wish  I  were  out  of 
\0M.  it  does  not  always  feel  the  deliverknce.  Yet 
5^  °"  'T  ^  '~'  "  '°°«  ">»"  I  can  say-Levery' 
at  l^^?^*^**  "  *•  '  "^'PPy  thing  that  helTnow 

wjttittoMn::^;--^^^^^ 

for°fn*nln°*''  '^°«""*'  »L°^«^«r.  »>•  'eft  Bournemouth 
fi«M^H?',  "^'Pe"*  Sunday  in  the  City,  at  Arm- 

iwweU,  a  last  good-bye  as  it  proved  for  all.  since  he 
never  saw  any  one  of  them  ag^n.     "  In  one  wav  or 

hfm^f  "P  *'"'  S'^'y  feUowships  for  ever.''  wd  he 
himse  f  was  now  tt>  become  "  no  more  thai  a  name 

laf^ru^rre^d"^''  "°  '""""'^  """''^  '«"*'  ^-^ 

h,-^  ^i^"'y  ^''^°  •'*''  l«en  the  first  to  welcome 
htm  on  hts  return  from  America,  so  he  was  the  1™ 

—for  Valentine  Roch  accompanied  them-eibarked 
1^    steamship  Lndgate  Hill. 

sJol^tr'f^3  °^  *''"'■  ''^y^S^  ''^  »»  unpleasant 
^S  thii.  I  ^t*?"  Phages  J'ad  been  taken  in  ignor- 
ance  that  the  ship  was  used  as  a  cattle-boat,  aid  it 

le^eS^^h'^f'.S  ^^^  ^'"^y  '^'^  °°  board  that  they 
ttt^ r  J„  l^'^y  "^"-T?  8°'°8  to  put  in  at  Havre  for 
their  cargo  before  saiUng  for  America.     But  Steven- 

^V^H^  ^'^-  ^'"^  °°*  ^'"'^  ""e^e  discomfort  to 
afiect  him.    His  mother's  diary  contains  an  entr? 

highly  characteristic  both  of  herseU  and  of  her  soi^ 

We  discover  that  it  is  a  cattle-ship,  and  that  we  ar^ 


going  to  Havre  to  take  in  horses.     We 


agree  to  look 
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upon  it  at  9a  adventure  nd  make  the  belt  of  it 
It  it  very  amusing  and  id;a  a  circua  to  tee  the  honea 
come  on  board."  Not  nly  was  there  a  shipload  of 
horses,  but  the  vessel  r.  scmbled  the  fleet  of  Ophir  at 
least  in  this,  that  she  ci tried  a  consignment  of  apes 
of  which  ••  the  big  monney.  Jacko,  scoured  about  the 
ship,  and  took  a  special  fancy  to  Stevenson.  The 
other  passengers  were  not  unentertaining,  and  the 
voyage  itself  was  to  him  a  pure  deUgh*,  until  they 
cwne  to  the  Banks  off  Newfoundland. '  .jre  he  again 
caught  cold.  "  I  was  so  happy  on  bo.  <  I  that  ship," 
he  wrote  to  his  cousin  Bob ;  "  I  conla  not  have  be- 
lieved It  possible.  We  had  the  beastliest  wtather, 
and  many  discomforts  ;  but  the  mere  fact  of  its  being 
a  tramp-ship  gave  us  many  comforts  ;  we  could  cut 
about  with  the  men  and  officers,  stay  in  the  wheel- 
house,  discuss  all  manner  of  things,  and  really  be  a 
little  at  sea.  And  truly  there  is  nothing  else.  I  had 
literally  forgotten  what  happiness  was,  and  the  fuU 
mind— fuU  of  external  and  physical  things,  not  full 
of  cares  and  labours  and  rot  about  a  fellow's  be- 
haviour. My  heart  literaUy  sang ;  I  truly  care  for 
nothing  so  much  as  for  that." 

By  this  time  his  reputation  had  crossed  the  At- 
lantic and,  chiefly  by  means  of  Jtkyll  and  Hydt,  had 
spread  there  to  an  extent  which  he  had  probably  not 
yet  realised.  The  first  indication  reached  him,  how- 
ever, before  he  had  sighted  the  coast-Une  of  the  States, 
for,  on  September  6th,  when  the  pUot  came  on  board, 
it  turned  out  that  he  was  known  on  his  boat  as  Hyde, 
while  his  better-tempered  partner  was  called  Jekyll 

The  next  day  the  Ludgafe  Hill  arrived  at  New  York, 
where  Stevenson  was  met  by  a  crowd  of  reporters, 
S^— T,  *^  ^^  ""^  *°  ^^  tarte— by  his  old  friend. 
Will.  H.  Low.  He  was  forthwith  carried  off  to  an 
hotel  where  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Fairchild  had  made 
aU  arrangements  for  his  reception,  and  the  next  day 
he  proceeded  to  their  house  at  Newport  But  on  the 
journey  he  caught  fresh  cold,  and  spent  a  fortnight 
there  chiefly  in  bed. 
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On  hit  return  to  New  Vn.  k  h.  ..         . 
mostly  old  friendi  likrvvill  (  ,w  ^LV  '•/'*  P*"P'«' 

was  notW^ieted  unHl  «  "  '*'«•  medallion,  which 
most  •atUfMtorv  o/  «  ♦k"'  ^'^^  '**"•  ''  »  *»>• 
andhMbee^rewodur^il  **?"  P""'"'*"  of  Stevenson. 

fications  for  thnemori^*t°°S.°Vr  ."j?'»*  '°°^^- 

have  brought  me  in  upwai^ds  of  /"^  u  "°"-  "^'*> 
which  came  from  magazines"  R^'  1"  ^*°°  "' 
offers  of  /;2ooo  for  a  weekw'  ,«  >'  "u"  ^*  "'""''l 
year  and  of  /,&«,  L  fu.^     ".'"'^  throughout  one 

the  Athen'^eum'  cfub  as  on^  orthrnL*"  *"'  "'"^L^l  '° 
MonntaiM  cloM  to  t^«  ^  ^^a"  ""u*^"  Adirondack 
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Thither  went  accordingly  Mrs.  Louis  Stevenson  and 
her  son,  and  there  they  succeeded  in  finding  a  house 
which  would  serve  as  winter-quarters  for  the  family. 
Stevenson  arrived  with  his  mother  on  October  3rd, 
and  here  he  remained  until  the  middle  of  the  following 
April.  It  was  no  very  pleasant  spot,  at  all  events  in 
the  winter  months,  and  formed  a  curious  contrast  to 
his  experience  in  the  tropics.  The  climate  comprised 
every  variety  of  unpleasantness  :  it  rained,  it  snowed, 
it  sleeted,  it  t'ew,  it  was  thick  fog  ;  it  froze — the  cold 
was  Arctic  ;  1.  thawed — the  discomfort  was  worse ; 
and  it  combined  th«se  different  phases  in  every 
possible  way.  Two  things  only  could  be  advanced 
in  its  favour,  the  first  and  vital  fact  that  Stevenson's 
health  did  not  suffer,  but  actually  improved  ;  and 
secondly,  it  served  at  times  to  remind  him  of  Scotland 
— a  Scotland  "  without  peat  and  without  heather," 
but  that  is  no  very  hard  task  with  the  true  Scot,  as 
may  be  seen  with  Stevenson  himself  in  the  Pacific. 

The  place  was  still  somewhat  undeveloped  ;  the 
railway  was  opened  to  Saranac  itself  only  (luring  the 
course  of  the  winter.  In  Dr.  Trudeau,  the  physician, 
Stevenson  found  an  agreeable  companion,  and  he  also 
enjoyed  the  society  of  some  of  the  resident  patients, 
though  he  went  but  little  beyond  the  limits  of  his  own 
family.  They  occupied  a  bouse  belonging  to  a  guide, 
a  frame-house  of  the  usual  kind  with  a  verandah ; 
here,  with  the  services  of  Valentine  and  a  cook,  and  a 
boy  to  chop  wood  and  draw  water,  they  made  them- 
selves as  comfortable  as  possible  during  the  winter. 

The  younger  Mrs.  Stevenson  began  the  campaign  by 
a  hasty  visit  to  Canada  to  lay  in  a  supply  of  furs  for 
the  family,  and  her  foresight  was  well  rewarded.  In 
December  the  cold  began,  and  by  January  the  ther- 
mometer was  sometimes  nearly  30  degrees  below  zero. 
There  was  a  stove  in  each  chamber,  and  an  open  fire- 
place for  logs  in  the  central  living-room,  but  these 
were  of  Uttle  avail.  "  Fires  do  not  radiate,"  wrote 
Stevenson  ;  "  you  bum  your  hands  ail  the  time  on 
what  seem  to  be  cold  stones."     His  mother  gives  an 
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Stifr*'»^„"'  '■  u  ^^^  ''"^°  "=^  crunching  with  ice 
^?/.^n*  ^  •'u'V"  ^'  °^'"'  ^<1 1  »»w  a  W  lump 

of  h!iffa^°  '''^"  '*°°'^  *^^  '=°''>  •>««"  than  any 

^n    in^i'''^*""^'  ^*y°'* '°  » ''"«>'°  coat,  astrakhai 

^■JA  ^°'''^°  '^tS'  "sed  to  go  out  daily     He 

th^h.rifK  ^^J^^  ^"^  "'"  0'''J«ed  away  for 
theu^  health  at  different  times,  whUe  in  FebruarV  the 
ma.d  was  laid  up  with  a  severe  attack  of  infl^nza! 
the  next  victim  being  Stevenson  himself. 

in  the  meantime  he  had  not  been  idle.  Bv  Decem- 
ber  he  had  written  four  of  the  essays  for  the  magS 
and  was  already  on  the  threshold  of  a  new  Scotch 
story  later  to  be  The  Master  of  BallantrJ! 
.^,1;  u^  walking  one  night  in  the  verandah  of  a 
Sac°"'?."  "'''"\^  ^^^-  °"t^'''«'  *e  hamlet  of 
thTsSr  e,ctr»  Jh^  T'"";  '   *^'  "'«*'*  ^'^  ^"=0'  dark  ; 

Se  D^tv^  fl' "^r'^  t^ "  *"''  ^^^-  ^""l  *w"t  with 
the  punty  of  forests.  From  a  good  way  below  the 
nver  was  to  be  heard  contendi^  withIL  and  bonl 

t^na  *>.  V  i"^^^  ^^PP^"^-  scattered  unevenly 
among  the  darkness,  but  so  far  away  as  not  to  lessen 

we'rffir  ri"."°°-  ^°^  "^^  ""^-S  °^  a  sto^s^lTre 
ZJ^^       conditaons There  cropped  up  ii  my 

fXo?whi?h?H^'  "^^  Z'  ^  ''""«''  =iLd  resuscitated 

ttiXnLf  ^"'/^'ty  "igbt,  with  no  wind  and  the 

^,^i^  •  ^^  ^'  """^  moment  I  had  seen  the  cir- 
S  tt^?.'  transplanted  from  India  and  the  t^op'« 
^  ^!  Adirondack  wUderness  and  the  stringent  coW 

of  the  Canadian  border If  the  idea  was  to  b* 

ee^u^  Th*'  f'°r'^--  I  ••ad  to  create  a  ki^^ofe^ 
gemus  to  his  fnends  and  family,  take  him  throuRh 
»wny  disappearances,  and  make'^this  final  restoration 
from  the  pit  of  death,  in  the  icy  American  wildeme^T 


J 
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m^  J,"**^''  grimmest  of  the  series.  I  neea  not  teD 
my  brothers  of  the  craft  that  I  was  now  in  the  most 
interestang  moment  of  an  author's  life  ;  the  hours  that 
foUowed  that  night  upon  the  balcony,  and  the  follow- 
ing mghts  and  days,  whether  walking  abroad  or  lying 
wakeful  in  my  bed,  were  hours  of  unadulterated  joy 
^h,  f  ^  ■  ^  ""^  groping  for  the  fable  and  the 
character  required,  behold  I  found  them  lying  ready 
and  nine  years  old  in  my  memory.  .  .  .  Here,  think- 
ing of  quite  other  things,  I  had  stumbled  on  the 
solution,  or  perhaps  I  should  rather  say  (in  stage- 
wright  phrase)  the  Curtain  or  final  Tableau  of  a  story 
=  nH''?rl°°^^^*°"  °°  ^^^  "O""^  between  Pitlochry 
M.Jj'^"'^^':,  conceived  in  Highland  rain,  in  the 
blend  of  the  smell  of  heather  and  bog-plants,  and  with 
a  mind  fuU  of  the  Athole  correspondence  and  the 
Memoirs  of  the  Chevalier  de  Johnstone.  So  long 
ago,  so  far  away  it  was,  that  I  had  first  evoked  the 
laces  and  the  mutual  tragic  situation  of  the  men  of 
Uumsdeer. 

At  Saranac  Osbourne  wrote  entirely  on  his  own 
account  a  story  caUed  at  first  The  Finsbury  Tontim, 
and  afterwards  Thi  Game  of  Bluff,  which,  after  the 
lapse  of  many  months,  and  a  course  of  collaboration 
with  his  stepfather,  was  to  appear  as  The  Wrong  Box. 
"'■St  this  was  an  independent  book,  but  as  soon 
as  the  idea  of  collaboration  had  occurred  to  them 
several  projects  were  speedily  set  on  foot,  since  the 
joint  books  would  have  this  advantage,  that 
Osbourne  being  an  American  citizen,  they  could  be 
copyrighted  in  the  United  States. 

Of  their  joint  methods  Osbourne  wrote :  "  When 
an  idea  for  a  book  was  started,  we  used  to  Ulk  it 
over  together,  and  generally  carried  the  tale  on  from 
one  invention  lo  another,  until,  in  accordance  with 
Louis  >vrx  practice,  we  had  drawn  out  a  complete 
list  of  the  chapters.  In  aU  our  collaborations  I  alwavg 
wrote  the  first  draft,  to  break  the  ground,  and  it  is 
a  pleasure  to  me  to  recall  how  pleased  Louis  was 
for  inatance.  with  the  first  three  chapters  of  The  Ebb 
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hil^'iri^  *i?*'  ^""^^  man  chary  of  praise,  but 
I  ,h^^  overflowed  toward  those  early  chapters  and 

The^t  /"f/°'^'L*'''  "*"°°  ^  praise  gave  me. 
The  first  draft  was  then  written  again  and  rtwritten 
by  Lou^  and  myself  in  turn.  It  was  then  worked 
over  and  oyer  by  each  of  us,  as  often  as  was  nec^- 
sary,  for  instance,  the  chapter  at  Honolulu  where 
wr^t.n*"*'^""*  *°  *^*  lighthouse  must  have  been 
written  and   re-wntten   eleven  times.     Naturally  it 

th^' „^^.°"'  '^i^  '*  T"  ^^^  ^'^  <=hapters  that  took 
the  most  re-wnting.  After  this  how  can  anybody  but 
Louis  or  myself  pretend  to  know  which  of  us  wicte 
any  given  passage  ?     The  Paris  parts  of  The  Wrecker 

evi  tn  ^l\°^  Tr'"  ■^**  ^•■'^  (*»  't  «t*"ds)  I  never 
tTamf^^v  p«««.  iv.  305.)  The  collaboration 
was  a  mistake,  for  me,  nearly  as  much  as  for  him ; 
out  I  dont  believe  Louis  ever  enjoyed  any  work 
Tiul^  "'v '''''  '""^  comradeship-iiy  work  ^coZj 
I,1i?  ?  ^""Sy  "^esed,  or  vice  versa:   and  he 

liked  my  applause  when  he— as  he  always  did— puUed 
us  magnificently  out  of  sloughs.  In  a  way  I  wS 
well  fitted  to  help  him.  I  h^  a  knack  for  dil^^ 
-I  mean^  of  the  note-taking  kind.  I  was  a  kodakir  : 
he  an  artist  aad  a  man  of  genius.  I  managed  the 
petty  makeshifts  and  inventions  which  we?e  con- 
SS^t''*K°^^"?=  '  *^  *•  practical  man,  so  10 
^^tr*.  ^^  '^^°  P^^  ^^  distances,  and  used  the 
^?m?n.        '"=«••■■« ;    in  ?•*«  Wrecker,  the  storm 

c!L?J^i  ^  ""li^  ^^^  ^«^*  """^  *•>«  murders  on  the 
i^urrency  Lass  ;  the  picmcs  in  San  Francisco,  axid  the 
commercial  details  of  Loudon's  partnership  Nares 
waa  mine  and  Pinkerton  to  a'^t  def^ee  and 
Captein  Brown  was  mine  throughout.     But  although 

for  thT/°^  ^^*&*^"-  °*  ^*'  -^**  ^"^  ""^ain,  sat, 
^l^^  *''?J'*  Hemck's  letter  to  his  sweetheart, 
almost  as  I  first  wrote  them,  yet  The  Wrong  Bo» 
wasmore  nune  as  a  whole  than  either  of  the  others, 
in,^  ''"tten  and  then  re-written  befoi»  there  was 
any  thought  of  collaboration,  and  was  actuaUy  finished 
and  r«uly  for  the  press.     There  was,  in  conieqnence. 
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far  less  give  and  take  between  ua  in  this  book  than 
in  the  others.  Louis  had  to  foUow  the  text  very 
closely,  being  unable  to  break  away  without  jeopardis- 
ing  the  succeeding  chapters.  He  breathed  into  it  of 
course,  his  own  incomparable  power,  humour  aad 
vivacity,  and  forced  the  thing  to  live  as  it  had  never 

■/*2„  l'^'  '',"*•  '^^°  "  '^'S  transforming  hands; 
It  stdl  retains  (it  seems  to  me)  a  sense  of  faUure : 
and  this  verdict  has  so  far  been  sustained  bv  the 
pubhc's  reluctance  to  buy  the  book." 

But,  already,  in  the  heart  of  the  mountains,  Steven- 
son had  been  laying  plans  of  travel,  which  were  to 
lead  him  far  and  wide  across  the  seas,  and  to  end  in 
a  continued  exile  of  which  at  this  time  he  had  never 
dreamed.     He  had  always  nourished  a  passion  for  the 
?*'.-,     J*'"'  "*  romance  or  in  real  life ;    it  ran  in 
his  blood,  and  came  to  him  from  both  his  father  and 
his  grandfather.      As  a  boy,  on  Saturday  afternoons. 
he  would  make  a  party  to  go  down  to  Leith  to  see 
the  ships,  for  in  those  days,  as  always,  he  loved  a 
ship   •  as  a  man  loves  Burgundy  or  daybreak."     The 
sea  was  to  him  the  redeeming  feature  of  engineering 
and  a  year  or  two  after  he  had  given  up  the  pro- 
fession, he  wrote  with  eager  anticipation  of  a  projected 
trip  in  the  Pharos,  the  Ughthouse  steamer.     Then  for 
ten  >ears  he  hardly  mentioned  the  sea  again    and 
even  ni  crossing  the  Atlantic  as  an  amateur  emimat 
he  seems  to  have  taken  more  interest  in  his  fellow- 
presengers  than  in  the  ocean.     But  his  feelings  were 
unchanged  :   m  1883  his  idea  of  a  fortune  is  to  "  end 
w:'.h  horses  and  yachts  and  aU  the  fun  of  the  fair  "  • 
and  m  some  verses  written  at  Hydres,  contrastine 
his  wife  s  aspirations  with  his  own,  he  declares— 

"  She  vows  in  ardour  for  a  hors»  to  trot, 
1  stake  my  votive  prayers  upon  a  yacht." 

♦h.^Afi^fJ.^  ^^°  J'?"'.u^.^  *°^°y^^  ^^  ^°yage  across 
tfie  Atlantic  ;  and  to  this  pleasure  he  was  perpetnallv 
recnmng :    "  I  have  been  made  a  lot  of  here 
but  I  could  give  ii  all  up,  and  agree  that '-  "w'as 
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^hr^^^^°^  fL'^y  ■'"°'^^-   *°'  *  6°°d   seventy-ton 
schooner  and  the  coins  to  keep  her  on.    And  to  think 
there  are  part.es  with  yachts  who  would  make  the 
excliange  I     I  know  a  little  about  fame  now"  it  iS 
no  good  compared  to  a  yacht;    and  anyway  there 
is  more  fame  m  a  yacht,  more  genuine  fame." 
o„;k  **f'  Y^"^^°^^-  n°  unexpected  dovelopmeat,  no 
outbreak  of  any  new  taste,  when  it  became  a  favourite 
drvez^ion  of  the  winter  nights  at  Saranac  to  pkn  a 
«^ned°^hT.'h     ^  ^''^•/ndeed,  were  the  discussion^ 
carried,  that  the  place  for  the  piano  in  the  saloon 
and  the  number  and  disposition  of  the  small-a™ 
were  already  definitely  settled.     At  first   i^spite™ 
the  severity  of  the  climate  and  the  proverbfal  tough- 
ness of  the  weather,  they  had  looked  chiefly  to  the 
Atlantic  seaboard,  but  in  the  end  of  March    when 
Mrs^  Stevenson  left  Saranac  for  California  on  a  vJsTt 
rr,,^^  J^^^'  ^"y'^  instructed   to  report  if  she 
l°an  FranciscT  "^'  '"'*'"'"  '°^  ^^^^  ^"^  -^ 
At  last,  by  the  middle  of  April,  Stevenson  was  free 

efiort  to°d?.>*''".'=H':r  "  ""'  '''°"'-     ««  ^-  "^-°i' 

"  In  th™    I  *'*''.**'!  ^^^^^  °*  •^'^  correspondence  : 

In  three  of  my  last  days  I  sent  away  upwards  of 

Yo'rk^L'th"""'  ""^  '^"'-  *"™°e  hisLpTto  New 
Vork  he  there  spent  about  a  fortnight.  The  time  to 
which  he  recurred  with  the  greatest  pleasure,  Za^ 
afternoon  he  spent  on  a  seat  in  Washington  Square 
enjoying  the  company  and  conversation  of  "Mfrk 
Twain.  •  But  of  the  city  he  soon  wearied  •  in^Se 
toTn'"h^.'^*  ^^y  \^  ""^^  *''«  Hudson,  and  went 
river  in  M  """f  '•''  '°°""'  °*  ^^'  Manasquan,  a 
rjnL  K^"'  -^'"^y-  *''"=  *'t''  his  mother  and 
^epson  he  spent  nearly  a  month.  The  place  had 
been  recommended  to  him  by  Low,  who  was  able 
to  spend  some  time  there,  and  who  says  :  "  Thonsh 
It  wa»  ear  y  spring  and  the  weather  was  far  trom 
i^^.-  \°"'f  (P^'to^ding  that,  in  comparison  mt^ 
Scotland  at  least,  it  was  fine  .pring  vveather)  waa 
unusually  well,  and  we  had  many  a  pleasant    iu^ 
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the  river  and  some  rather  long  walks.  Louis  was 
much  interested  in  the  "cat-boat,"  and,  with  the  aid 
of  various  works  on  sailing-vessels,  tried  to  master 
the  art  c-  sailing  it  with  %ome  success. 

"  He  was  here  at  Manasquan  when  a  telegram 
arrived  from  his  wife,  who  had  been  in  San  Francisco 
for  a  few  weeks,  announcing  that  the  yacht  Casco 
might  be  hired  for  a  trip  among  the  islands  of  the 
South  Seas.  I  was  there  at  the  time,  and  Louis  made 
that  decision  to  go,  which  exiled  him  from  his  dearest 
friends — though  he  little  suspected  at  the  time — 
while  the  messenger  waited." 

The  decision  taken,  Stevenson  returned  to  New 
York  on  the  28th,  and  by  the  7th  June  he  had  reached 
California.  Who,  that  has  read  his  description  of 
crossing  the  mountains  on  his  first  journey  to  the 
West,  but  remembers  the  phrase — "  It  was  like 
meeting  one's  wife  I  "  And  this  time  his  wife  herseli 
was  at  Sacramento  to  meet  him. 

It  was  a  busy  time.  The  Casco  was  the  first  ques- 
tion— a  fore  and  aft  schooner,  ninety-five  feet  in 
length,  of  seventy  tons  buraen,  built  for  cruising 
in  Calif ornian  waters,  though  she  had  once  been 
taken  as  far  as  Tahiti.  She  had  most  graceful  lines, 
and  with  her  lofty  masts,  white  sails  and  decks  and 
glittering  brasswork,  was  a  lovely  craft  to  the  eye, 
as  she  sat  like  a  bird  upon  the  wzter.  Her  saloon 
was  fitted  most  luxuriously  with  silk  and  velvet  of 
gaudy  colours,  for  no  money  had  been  spared  in  her 
construction ;  nevertheless  her  cockpit  was  none 
too  safe,  her  one  pump  was  inadequate  in  size,  and 
almost  worthless  ;  the  sail-plan  forward  was  meant 
for  racing  and  not  for  cruising,  and  even  if  the  masts 
were  still  in  good  condition,  tiiey  were  quite  unfitted 
for  hurricane  weather. 

Nevertheless  the  vessel  was  chartered,  and  all 
preparations  were  put  in  hand.  The  owner,  Dr. 
Merritt,  an  eccentric  Californian  millionaire,  was  at 
first  most  backward  about  the  whole  afiair,  and,  with- 
out having  seen  him,  displayed  the  greatest  distrnst 
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of  Stevenson.  The  latter  was  very  unwell,  and 
getting  rapidly  worse,  for  San  Francisco  disagreed 
with  him.  Matters  hung  fire,  but  at  last  his  wife 
discovered  that  Dr.  Merritt  wanted  to  meet  him. 
An  interview  took  place  and  all  difficulties  vanished. 
,.  \}^  *°  ^''*'"1  °°*  with  the  yacht,"  said  the  doctor  : 
I'd  read  things  in  the  papers  about  Stevenson, 
and  thought  he  was  a  kind  of  crank  ;  but  he's  a  plain 
sensible  man.  that  knows  what  he's  tal^ng  about 
just  as  well  as  I  do." 

Along  with  the  yacht,  at  the  owner's  request,  they 
gladly  engaged  his  skipper.  Captain  Otis,  who  knew 
the  Casco  weU,  and  the  cook,  a  Chinaman,  who  passed 
himself  off  as  a  Japanee.  The  former  choice  they 
had  no  reason  to  regret,  for  the  captain  showed  him- 
self a  bold  and  skilful  seaman,  who,  beginning  the 
voyage  with  a  supreme  contempt  for  his  new 
employers,  ended  it  as  an  intimate  and  valued  friend, 
whose  portrait  for  the  rest  may  be  found  in  the  pages 
of  The  Wrecker.  A  crew  of  four  deck-hands,  "  three 
Swedes  and  the  inevitable  Finn,"  was  engaged  by 
the  captain,  and  four  "  sea-lawyers  "  they  proved 
to  be  ;  a  reporter,  trying  to  ship  himself  as  a  hand, 
was  ejectod,  and  a  passage  was,  with  great  difficulty, 
refused  to  a  Seventh-Day  Adventist,  who  after- 
wards with  a  crew  of  his  feUow-beUevers  travelled 
over  the  whole  of  the  South  Seas. 

The  destination  of  the  Casco  was  next  to  be  settled. 
For  a  time  the  choice  lay  between  two  groups  of 
islands  at  a  considerable  distanc?,  the  Galapagos 
and  the  Marquesas  groups.  But  after  some  discussion 
it  was  the  latter  which  had  been  chosen,  and  so  to 
the  Marquesas  they  went. 

In  the  meantime  they  were  Uving  at  the  Occidental 
Hotel  in  San  Francisco.  Virgil  WilUams  was  now 
dead,  but  Mrs.  Williams  was  indefatigable  in  their 
service,  and  other  friends  gathered  round  them, 
among  whom  Stevenson  was  especially  drawn  to 
I>r.  Georg*  Chismore,  alike  for  his  Scotch  blood,  his 
love  of  literature,  and  the  force  and  tendemest  of 
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his  character.  But,  aa  he  himself  had  known  trouble 
m  this  city,  here  least  of  aU  was  he  likely  to  disregard 
the  misfortunes  of  others.  An  Australian  journalist 
seven  years  afterwards  wrote  to  The  Times  ■— 

Some  years  ago  I  lay  ill  in  San  Francisco,  an 
obscure  journalist,  quite  friendless.  Stevenson,  who 
knew  me  shghtly,  came  to  my  beds-:  and  said 
I  suppose  you  are  Uke  aU  of  ns,  v.,  don't  keep 
your  money.  Now,  if  a  Uttle  loan,  U  between  one 
man  of  letters  and  another— eh  ?  • 
Caiif^'*'*  *"  *  ^^  ""ting  rubbish  for  a  vulgar  sheet  in 

At  last,  on  June  26th,  the  party  took  up  their 
quarters  on  the  Casco,  and  at  the  dawn  of  the  28th 
she  was  towed  outside  the  Golden  Gate,  and  headed 
lor  the  south  across  the  long  sweU  of  the  Pacific 

So  with  his  household  he  sailed  away  beyond  the 
sunset,  and  America,  like  Europe,  was  to  see  him 
DO  more. 


CHAPTER  XIII 

SOUTH   SEA   CRUISES— THE  EASTKIIM    PACIFIC 
JUNE,    1888— JUNE,    1889 

"  This  climate ;    these  voyagings ;    thM*  landfalls  at 

J!!"/     "f".  f'*?***  P«»king  from  the  morning  bank : 

new  forested  harbours;    new  passing  alarms  of  squalli 

and   surf;    new  interests  of  gentle  natives- the  whole 

tale  of  my  life  is  better  to  me  than  any  poem." 

ttttrs,  iii.  131, 

pOR  nearly  three  years  to  come,  Stevenson  wan- 
*  dered  up  and  down  the  face  of  the  Pacific 
spending  most  of  his  time  in  the  Hawaiian  Island, 
and  the  Gilberts,  in  Tahiti,  and  in  Samoa,  his  future 
home ;  during  this  period,  he  visited,  however  cnr- 
•orUy,  almost  every  group  of  importance  in  th« 
Eastern  and  Central  Pacific. 
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The  delight  these  experiences  kindled  for  him  can 
never  be  expressed,  since,  apart  from  one  or  two 
phrases  m  hu  letters,  he  has  faUed  to  convey  anv 
image  of  it  himself.     It  is  hardly  too  much  to  say 
that  nobody  else  in  the  world  would  have  derived  such 
keen  or  such  varied  enjoyment  from  cruising  through 
these  islands,   so    *Ud,   so  beautiful-among  thSr 
inhabitants  so  attractive,  so  remote  from  experience- 
in  these  waters,  so  fascinating  and  so  dangerous. 
The  very  romance  that  hangs  about  thf  SouOi  Seas 
w  fatal  to  any  attempt  to  sustain,  among  the  mazes  ol 
„lf' i  ?'«J,  °~«s»ary  explanation,    the   charm   sug- 
gested  by  their  name.     Stevenson  himself  set  out  to 
vmte  an  account  of  his  wanderings  and  adventures 
among  the  islands  it  had  for  years  been  the  dream 
01  his  Ufe  to  see.  but  as  soon  as  he  essayed  the  task 
he  was  overwhelmed  with  a  mass  of  legend  and 
history  and  anthropology.     It  is  hard  for  people 
at  their  own  firesides  to  realise  the  differences  between 
toe  islands  visited  in  one  cruise  in  the  same  ocean 
i-erhaiM  some  vague  and  general  conception  of  the 
diversity  of  Stevenson's  experiences  might  be  formed 
by  imagining  a  rapid  visit  to  the  islands  of  Sardinia. 
iicUy,  Majorca,  and  Tenerife,  a  fresh  departure  frnf 
Jersey  and  th-.    lies   d'Or,  ending  with  a  passing 
ghmpse  at  the  West  Indies.  f  »«mis 

The  point  now  to  be  considered  U  not.  however  the 
customs  and  character  of  the  natives  whom  Steveison 
encountered,  but  rather  how  he  was  affected  and  in- 
fluenced by  what  he  saw.  the  characteristics  which 
were  called  out  in  him  during  the  course  of  his  travel 
and  the  impressions  which  he  himself  produced 

The  first  point,  as  we  have  seen,  was  the  Mar- 
quesas, a  group  of  high'  islands  of  extreme  beauty. 

.  !.  "V"*'.!"  "*  PaaAc  are  usually  divided  into  "  hieh  " 
S.  ,.  7  '.  *^'  *°™"  ''^K'  g«neraUy  spealdnir. 
^d.  of  volcanic  origin,  oft«.  ri.i^  severlll  tC^nd 
l^I^  ■^  °*i'  d"^y  wooded  and  beautiful  in  the 
S^S"'  \'^  frequently  have  a  barrier  reef  of  coraj, 
iwotectuig  what  would  otherwise  be  an  ironbound  coart 
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occupied  by  the  French  and  but  seldom  visited  by 
travellen,  remote  from  any  other  group  and  out  of 
the  track  of  ships  and  steamers.    For  these  the  Casco 
now  steered  a  course  of  three  thousand  miles  across 
the  open  sea.    Fortunately  the  main  object  of  the 
cruise  seemed  Ukely  to  be  gained  without  delay  ;  the 
warmer  climate  and  the  sea  air  suited  Stevenson  at 
once,  and  he  grew  stronger  day  by  day.     The  voyage 
was  pleasant  but  without  event  other  than  the  passing 
squalls ;   and  after  two-and-twenty  days  at  sea  they 
made   their   landfaU.      "The   first   experience   can 
■"•ver  be  repeated.    The  first  love,  the  first  sunrise, 
the  first  South  Sea  Island,  are  memories  apart  and 
touched  a  virginity  of  sense.     On  the  aSth  of  July, 
1888,  the  laoon  was  an  hour  down  by  four  in  the 
morning,  ...  and  it  was  half-past  five  before  we 
could  distinguish  our  expected  islands  from  the  clouds 
on  the  horizon.    The  interval  was  passed  on  deck 
in  the  silence  of  expectation,  the  customary  thrill  of 
landfall  heightened  by  the  strangeness  of  the  shores 
that  we  were  then  approaching.     Slowly  they  took 
shape  in  the  attenuating  darkness.     Uahuna,  piling 
up  to  a  truncated  summit,  appeared  the  first  upon 
the  starboard  bow  ;  almost  abeam  arose  our  destina- 
tion, Nukahiva,  whelmed  in  cloud  ;    and  betwixt 
and  to  the  southward,  the  first  rays  of  the  sun  dis- 
played the  needles  of  Uapu.     These  pricked  about 
the  line  of  the  horizon,  Uke  the  pinnacles  of  some 
ornate  and  monstrous  church,  they  stood  there    in 
the  sparkling  brightness  of  the  morning,  the  fit  sign- 
board of  a  world  of  wonders.  .  .  .  The  land  heaved 
up  in  peaks  and  rising  vales;    it  fell  in  cUffs  and 
buttresses  ;   its  colour  ran  through  fifty  modulations 
but  their  main  structure  is  igneous  rock.     "  Low  "  islands 
are  atoUs  or  mere  banks  built  by  the  coral  insect,  never 
more   than   twenty  feet  above  water,  and   owing  any 
beauty  they  possess  to  the  sea,  the  sua,  and  the  palm- 
tree.    The  Marquesas,  Tahiti,  Samoa,  and  the  Hawaiian 
poup  are  high  islands ;   the  Panmotns,  the  GUberts,  and 
the  Mar«h«lli  are  low. 
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in  a  scale  oi  pearl  and  rose  and  olive  ;  and  it  wa* 
crowned  above  by  oj  alescrnt  cloudi.  The  suflusion 
of  vague  hues  deceived  the  eye ;  the  shadows  of 
clouds  were  confounded  with  the  articulations  of  the 
mountain  ;  and  the  isle,  and  its  unsubstantial  canopy, 
rose  and  shimmered  before  us  like  a  single  mass. 
There  was  no  beacon,  no  smoke  of  towns  to  be  ex- 
pected, no  pl>'ing  pilot.  .  . 

"  We  bore  away  along  the  shore.  On  our  port- 
beam  we  might  hear  the  explosions  of  the  surf ;  a 
few  birds  flew  fishing  under  the  prow ;  there  was  no 
other  sound  or  mark  of  life,  whether  of  man  or  beast, 
in  all  that  quarter  of  the  island.  Winged  by  her  own 
impetus  and  the  dying  breeze,  the  Casco  skimmed 
under  clifls,  opened  out  a  cove,  showed  us  a  beach 
and  some  green  trees,  and  flitted  by  again,  bowing 
to  the  swell.  .  .  .  Again  the  cliff  yawned,  but  now 
with  a  deeper  entry  ;  and  the  Casco,  hauling  her 
wind,  began  to  slide  into  the  bay  of  Anaho.  Rude 
and  bare  hills  embraced  the  inlet  upon  either  hand  ; 
it  was  enclosed  to  the  landward  by  a  bulk  of  shattered 
mountains.  In  every  crevice  of  that  barrier  the  forest 
harboured,  roosting  and  nesting  there  like  birds  about 
a  ruin  ;  and  far  abisve,  it  greened  and  roughened  the 
razor  edges  of  the  summit. 

■"  Under  the  eastern  shore,  our  schooner,  now  bereft 
of  any  breeze,  continued  to  creep  in ;  the  smart 
creature,  when  once  under  way,  appearing  motive 
in  herself.  From  close  aboard  arose  the  bleating  of 
young  lambs  ;  a  bird  sang  in  the  hillside  ;  the  scent 
of  the  the  land,  and  of  a  hundred  fruits  or  flowers 
flowed  forth  to  meet  us ;  and,  presently,  a  house  or 
two  appeared.  .  .  .  The  mark  of  anchorage  was  a 
blow-hole  in  the  rocks,  near  the  south-easterly  comer 
of  the  bay.  Punctually  to  our  use,  the  blow-hole 
spouted  ;  the  schooner  turned  upon  her  heel ;  the 
anchor  plunged.  It  was  a  small  sound,  a  great  event ; 
my  soul  went  down  with  these  moorings  whence  no 
windlass  may  extract  nor  any  diver  fish  it  ap ;  and 
I.  and  some  part  of  my  ship's  company,  were  from 
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that     hour    the     bond -slaves     of    the     isles 
Vivien. 

■J^^J"^  Nukahiva,  the  island  of  Herman  Mel- 
ville  s  Typee,  and  here  for  three  weeks  they  lay  in 
Anaho  Bay,  where  there  lived  only  natives  and  one 
white  trader.  They  then  sailed  round  to  the  south 
coast  of  the  same  island,  to  Taiohae,  the  port  of  entry 
and  the  capital  of  the  group. 

The  two  special  features  of  the  Marquesas  which 
differentiate  them  from  the  other  islands  which 
ijtevenson  saw,  are  first,  that  the  natives  were  till 
very  recently  the  most  inveterate  cannibals  of  Poly- 
nesia,  and  second,  that  their  population  was  meltine 
away  Uke  snow  off  a  dyke,  so  that  extinction  seemed 
imminent  within  the  next  few  years. 

Into  the  details  of  his  visit  I  have  no  intention  of 
going— partly  they  may  be  read  in  his  own  volume 
in  the  South  S«as— but  I  would  draw  attention  to 
Stevenson  s   attitude   toward   the   native  races,    for 
though  I  shaU  have  occasion  to  return  to  it  again  in 
Samoa,  there  was  but  Uttle  growth  or  development 
of  his  essential  feelings  or  principles  in  dealing  with 
them.     InteUigent  sympathy  was  the  .'reynote    and 
the  same  kindhuess  to  them  as  to  aU  men.     He  never 
ideahsed  them,  and  his  view  was  but  rarely  affected 
by  sentiment.     His  sense  of  history,  combined  with 
his  power  of  seeing  things  in  a  new  light,  and  the 
refusal  to  accept  commonplaces  without  examina- 
tion, here  stood  him  in  good  stead. 
„  Zj^^  y^^^^  before,  in  the  Riviera,  he  had  written  : 
There  is  no  form  of  conceit  more  common  or  more 
MUy  than  to  look  down  on  barbarous  codes  of  morals 
Barbarous  virtues,  the  chivakous  point  of  honour  the 
fidehty  of  the  wild  Highlander  or  the  two-sworded 
Japanese,  are  of  a  generous  example." 

This  was  of  the  Japanese  in  their  recent  feudal 
period .  here  is  one  of  his  earUest  notes  in  the  Mar- 
quesas, after  meeting  the  natives  face  to  face  •— 

"  August  3rd.— Tropical  Night  Thoughts.  1  awoke 
this  morning  about  three  ;  the  night  was  heavenly  io 
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scent  and  temperature  ;  the  long  swell  brimmed  into 
the  bay  and  seemed  to  fill  it  full  and  then  subside  ; 
silently,  gently,  and  deeply  the  Casco  rolled  ;  only  at 
times  a  block  piped  like  a  bird.  I  sat  and  looked  sea- 
ward towards  the  mouth  of  the  bay  at  the  headlands 
and  the  stars  ;  at  the  constellation  of  diamonds,  each 
infinitesimally  small,  each  individual  and  of  equal 
lustre,  and  all  shining  together  in  heaven  like  some 
old-fashioned  clasp  ;  at  the  planet  with  the  visible 
moon,  as  though  he  were  beginning  to  re-pcople 
heaven  by  the  process  of  gemination  ;  at  many  other 
lone  lamps  and  marshalled  clusters.  And  upon  a 
sudden  it  ran  into  my  mind,  even  with  shame,  that 
these  were  lovelier  than  our  nights  in  the  north,  the 
planets  softer  and  brighter,  and  the  constellations 
more  handsomely  arranged.  I  felt  shame,  I  say,  as  at 
an  ultimate  infidelity  :  that  I  should  desert  the  stars 
that  shone  upon  my  father  ;  and  turning  to  the  shore- 
side,  where  there  were  some  high  squalls  overhead,  and 
the  mountains  loomed  up  black,  I  could  have  fancied  I 
had  slipped  ten  thousand  miles  away  and  was  an- 
chored in  a  Highland  loch  ;  that  when  day  ::ame  and 
made  clear  the  superimpending  slopes,  it  would  show 
pine  and  the  red  heather  and  the  green  fern,  and  roofs 
of  turf  sending  up  the  smoke  of  peats,  and  the  alien 
speech  that  should  next  greet  my  ears  should  be 
Gaelic,  not  Kanaka.' 

"  The  singular  narrowness  of  this  world's  range, 
and,  above  aU,  the  paucity  of  human  combinations, 
are  forced  alike  upon  the  reader  and  the  traveller. 
The  one  ranging  through  books,  the  other  over  peopled 
space,  comes  with  astonishment  on  the  same  scenery, 
the  same  merry  stories,  the  same  fashion,  the  same 
stage  of  social  evolution.  Under  cover  of  darkness 
here  might  be  a  Hebridean  harbour  ;  and  if  I  am  to 
call  these  men  savages  (which  no  bribe  would  induce 

'  Kanaka,  tb*  Hawaiian  word  for  a  man,  is  used 
by  white  men  throughout  th«  Pacific  as  equivalent  to 
"  native,"  "  Polynesian."  In  Australia  and  Fiji  it 
generally  means  Melanesian  =  black  boy. 
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mL*?  'MfghS  f  °/i^'  S"'^  '-  ^«'>^'lean 
than  a  century  back  were  ,„m^°^^lK°'"^*''^t  ™°«' 

Bive  and  transftionary  sUte  a3 T-  „  '"""*  '°''^"'- 
In  the  one,  the  chorishM  L^-*  <  ^^^'"''"^^^  t°-day. 
other,  a  cherisLd  cos  „!  Dro,n  •H^*''™"^  ;  in  the 
men  disarmed  the  chS  A  K  "''^  •  '°  ^°^^-  the 
introduced,  and  chiefly  tWn^""""""^^'  '"''^  '^'^•°°'' 
regarding  money  Mthe^  T  1^™='°"^  fashion  of 
«nce;  thecor^2L,^J^"  '^-^^^^"d  ^"'i-^l  °*  exist- 
a  bound  to  the  age  militf nV  ^  "^f'  succeeding  at 
its  courtesies,  sufce^ed  by  pl^;  ^th  >  "^"'^  '°^ 
and  Its  unending  effort  •   fL^  *?  '**  meanness 

wrested  with  a  bar^;  ^    ™^^"*  °'  ^i^^  no  longer 

but  ground  or  cheated  out  Tni"?"?'*"^  •'°«'"'«^' 
and  old  family  friend!  !n  «1  "'*"^°°'"  "^ighboura 
cut  off,  beef  driven  under  1  ?^^  *  ""^"'^  'uxury 
pastures  den^d  to  the  meat  L    ".ght  from  lowland 

Pg  pirated  from  the  nexrvmage^toi^'^"''"'-  '°°e 
Kanaka."  viuage  to  the  man-eating 

as  ttSr^rfurn^L^  f.^"^  °^  '^is  experience 
selected  for  praise  by  so  able  ^d  L?':^^  'P^='^y 
gator  as  Mary  Kingsley  1  ongmal  an  investi- 

sup'e^Ss'S  ?"cit*  bad  ^'^^tf  •="^*°«-  ^  °* 
fathers,  and  fished   or  what  I  wanV".H*^M*°'y  °^  ""V 
of  equal  barbarism  :    MicWl  Srof.    T^^^"  *^^t 
water's  head   the  sfrnnH  ?  u.  ^?"'  ^""^  Derwent- 
each  of  these  I  have  found  t\  *^' ,^.^*"'-  ^elpie,- 
black  bull's  head  o7stohn^*°  ^^  *  '^"^  bait ;   the 
of  Rahero  ;  and  wha?  I  kneVTC  r^  *^l  ^'^^""^ 
aous,  or  the  Appin  Stewart,  *l^f  *^'"°y  Macpher- 
helped  me  to  nadcTsSLT^^^flf  ^*  *°  "'^™'  ^nd 
The  native  wj^  no  fo^e;  t^^^"^"""  °'  Tahiti, 
ship  grew  warmer,  and  hfs  i^,^*"^'  ^  ^""^  °^  ^^• 
sense  of  kinship  that  the  f ^  T  °P*°'='^-     "  "^  "'i" 
share;   orhehXlhS;»,      tf^veller  must  rouse  and 

from  the  blue  b^d  tolheCr-''"^"  "'"^  *'-«'» 
It  »  pleasant  to  read  of  tlie  fareweU  of  Princ. 
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session  r  ?S  s'  fs  Th^  °uU°''"^llf  ^  '°^^^"  P°^- 
raste.  i  i  o„  Cher  l^,  "^!i'„V  .tes t  girqu-fr^:? 
Wti       Kanaques;    vous  «tes  doux,  vous  et  votra 

^B  ?"■?"  "-^- -  ?Hr 

th-  ?  I  * lu^  """'^  ^°  Polynesia,  with  few  excep  us  • 
st'se'^^tter'in  t'^'  *'  '^""  *''«'  'nan-bi'tterln 
stroneer  in  boL  A  ^"'  ^"^  """^^  t^"«^  and 
Hescffne^,^  ^-^^  stranger  advances  blindfold. 
,^  fh„  t?  a<=<J"aintance  as  he  can.  Save  the  tattoo 
ank'  anT"T»,'  "°?^!°e-indicates  the  difference  in 
had  made  ^en,Tt"'^"i*'''y  ^<=  ^°"°d-  afte-"  we 
Station."  '  *^^*  °"  *™°<'''  "«"  Persons  of 

natives ^'the*hehf°  '^fu\''°  '""^"^  '^'""^•J  to 

g^eS^r  Lh  *T^  ^''".^''  ^^"'^  ^""^  accessible.     The 

kindlv^'nH        !^^"  *"'*  *•>«    Seach,'  all  found  hiii 
Th^  "d  courteous,  and  the  best  of  company. 

Pril^n    w  it      <=*^«<1  hi°>  "ff  to  show^  him  the 
pnson,   but  It  was  empty;    the  women  were  gone 
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caUing  and  the  men  were  shooting  goats  upon  the 
Fr°Zrfr '•  ^^'  ««d"nies  told  hill  storiTof  tSS 
meals.  Of  the  missionaries,  the  portraits  of  the  ereat 
and  good  Dordillon,  the  veteran  bishop  only®  uti 
dead    and  of  Fr^re  Michel,   the  architect,   may  be 

note,l'^iveth^°1,*  ^'"  "°^"'"''--  '^""^  Stev^nLn-, 
..  m  ^'c-  *5*  charming  picture  of  Pire  Simfon  :— 
l^Sre  Sim6on,  the  small  frail  figure  in  the  black 
robe  drawing  near  under  the  palms  f  the  girlfsh  ktSd 
and  somewhat  pretty  face  under  the  straw  hat'  tSa 
strong  rustic  Gascon  accent;  the  sudden  lively 
doffing  of  the  hat,  at  once  so  French  and  so  ecS 
astical ,  he  was  a  man  you  could  not  look  upon  with- 
out visions  of  his  peasant  ancestors,  worth"  folk 
sitting  at  home  to-day  in  Frwce,  and  reioiced  7i 
hope  often)  with  letters  from  ..«;  boy     %o^  J^ 

f^^ed  'to  Ir.^'"  P'"f««°"y  deep  in  talk.  I  had 
leared  to  meet  a  missionary,  feared  to  find  the 
narrowness  and  the  self-sufficiency  that  deface  their 
publications,  that  too  often  disgr/ce  their  behav  ,ur 

JtZ  1h  °°  '^^T°t"  ^"^  '  P«"  Simeon  admired 
these  natives  as  I  do  myself,  admired  them  with 

^A^^w""^^  V^^  '"P-^""'  °^  ^^  congregah^nTad 
Mid  to  him  on  hia  departure  :  •  You  are  going  among 
a  people  more  civilised  than  vrt-pfut-il,  */«! 
c^mhsSs  quenaus-mlmes  ' :  in  spite  of  which  wlnUn^ 

caZfo.t''  '°T  *'°°^='  "'  *"^=1  °"  his  voyage,  ^e 
came  to  these  shores  (Uke  myself)  expecting  to  find 

Sr„„W-,1  ^^\  iMcivious  monkeys^  gS^ 
Bishop  DordiUon  had  epened  his  eyes  :   '  Therru* 

°°"^^  ^AV'""  '°  ^°^°'  t^^-"'-'  «»^  the  bishop 
What  then  was  Pdre  Simeon  doing  here  ?     The 

?JLh^^°  l^^  'u°  my  mind,  and  I  could  see  that  he 
read  the  thought.     Truly  they  were  a  people   on  the 

»„H  i  *  ^adness,  a  generosity,  a  readiness  to  give 
ani .  o  forgive,  without  parallel ;  to  some  extent  that 
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was  the  bishop's  doing ;  some  of  it  had  been  since 
undone;  death  runs  so  busy  in  their  midst,  total 
extinction  so  instantly  imoended.  that  it  seemed  a 
hopeless  task  to  combat  their  vices  ;  as  they  were, 
they  would  go  down  in  the  abvss  of  thi-  75  past ;  the 
watchers  were  already  looking  at  the  clock  ;  P6re 
Sira^on's  lusiness  was  the  visitation  of  the  sick,  to 
smooth  the  pillows  of  this  dying  family  of  man." 

In  contrast  to  this  melancholy  vigil  were  Steven- 
son's ecstasy  of  life  and  the  joy  with  which  he  entered 
mto  gathering  shells  upon  the  shore. 
J  "  Ashore  to  the  cove  and  hunted  shells,  according 

I  to  my  prevision  ;  but  the  delight  of  it  was  a  surprise. 

I  To  stand  in  the  silver  margin  of  the  sea,  now  dry  shod. 

I  now  buried  to  the  ankle  in  the  thrilling  coolness,  now 

I  higher  than  the  knee  ;  to  watch,  as  the  reflux  drew 

;  down,  wonderful  marvels  of  colour  and  design  fleeting 

between  my  feet,  to  grasp  at,  to  miss,  to  seize  them  • 
and  now  to  find  them  what  they  promised,  and  now 
i  to  catch  only  maya  of  coloured  sand,  pounded  frag- 

ments, and  pebbles,  that,  as  soon  as  they  were  dry, 
j  became  as  dull  and  homely  as  the  flint  upon  a  garden 

i  path.     I  toiled  about  this  childish  pleasure  in  the 

I  strong  sun  for  hours,  sharply  conscious  of  my  in- 

5  curable  ignorance,  and  yet  too  much  pleased  to  be 

!  ashamed.     Presently  I  came  round  upon  the  shelves 

J  that  line  the  bottom  of  the  cliff  ;  and  there,  in  a  pool 

where  the  last  of  the  surf  sometimes  irrupted,  making 
;  It  bubble  like  a  spring,  I  found  my  best,  that  is,  my 

strangest,  shell.  It  was  large,  as  large  as  a  woman's 
head,  rugged  as  rock,  in  colour  variegated  with  green 
and  orange  ;  but  alas,  the  '  poor  inhabitant '  was  at 
home.  On  the  struggles  of  conscience  that  ensued  I 
scorn  to  dwell ;  but  my  curiosity;  after  several 
lourneys  in  my  hand,  returned  finally  to  his  rock 
home,  of  whose  sides  he  greedily  laid  hold,  and  he 
gained  a  second  term  of  the  pleasures  of  existence." 

On  August  22nd  the  Casco  left  Nukahiva  and 
arrived  the  following  day  at  Taahauku  in  the  island 
of  Hiva  oa,  a  more  remote  and  even  more  thinly 
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and  here  Stevenson  and  his  family  went  throueh  tti 

theTffici^,°'v1°P,*'T  '°*°  ^l^"  family  of  Ke^a! 
brothf™  ••  '?"''  °f  Atucna.  while  Osboume  "  made 
Moi?u  ■"**  '^*''  *•'"'  '^"P°''<='^  hereditary  chief! 

These  observances  meant  anything  or  nothine 
them  o'^?f  *°  ^\.^^'^^  of  the  initiated.  ?  sh^gfe 
them  out  for  mention  here  because  (apart  from  white 
Z  JT^^  a'nong  the  Kanakas)  they  were  offered 
Dordmon  hS  f  ^  ^^"^  ""'^  ''^°-  "''^  bishop 
the  nai?^es    '^         °"'  '""'"'"=5'  ^'^  sympathy  with 

IvinS%hf'*  u'"lv°°J?  *°  »*^  'o""  Tahiti  by  a  course 
lying   through   the   Paumotus  or  Dangerous  Arc™ 

sa!^^?;Ar"Pf'  """""""^  low  islands,  unl.^hted 
adem.«t.i  f  °J  }'^°  P'^r-head  lamps,  ana  most  in- 
adequately  laid  down  upon  the  chart. 

i'or  this  reason  at  Taiohae  they  had  shipped  a  mat. 
who  knew  those  waters  well.     The  S-travXd 

to  fh.  M  ^^°  ^y  *  8^°"*°^  Chinaman.  Ah  Fu  came 
the  natives;  he  now  followed  the  fortunes  of  hU 
new  masters  with  entire  devotion  for  two  y^Ls  untS 

h^o^^frrttn^  ^C^Lr-  ^"'^"^  ^-'^  *-^  •^^ 
l»t?r°  September  4th  the  Casco  sailed,  and  three  days 

J^lVtt'^ISoful  ^^^*^"  ^•^^^^*^'>  *°  ^'^" 

the  island  they  had  expected  to  make  •  in  place  of 
having  been  driven  to  the  west,  they  had  iee^  swept 

«L  *"  T'?;'°i  ^"^^  *^"^y  "^'^s  i°  t^e  opposite  direc- 
tion. The  first  atoU  was  "  flat  as  a  platan  tte  sea 
and  spiked  with  palms  of  disproportioned^titude  " 
The  next  seen  some  hours  later,  was  "lost  in  blue 
sea  and  sky  ;  a  ring  of  white  beach,  green  underwo^ 
and  tossing  palms.  gemUke  in  colo.^ ;  of  a  fli^  of 
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a  heavenly  prettiness.  The  nrf  was  all  round  it, 
white  as  snow,  and  broke  at  one  point,  far  to  seaward, 
on  what  seems  an  uncharted  reef." 

Nis'ht  fell  again,  and  found  them  amid  a  wilderness 
of  reefs  corresponding  so  little  with  the  maps  that 
the  schooner  must  lie  to  and  wait  for  the  morning. 

The  next  day  they  ran  on  to  Fakarava,  and  entered 
the  lagoon  in  safety.  It  was  a  typical  low  island, 
some  eighty  miles  in  circumference  by  a  couple  of 
hundred  yards  broad,  chosen  to  be  the  headquarters 
of  the  government  only  on  account  of  two  excellent 
passages  in  the  barrier  reef,  one  of  which  was  sure 
to  be  always  available. 

In  one  respect  they  were  fortunate  :  "  We  were 
scarce  well  headed  for  the  pass  before  all  heads  were 
craned  over  the  rail.  For  the  water,  shoaling  under 
our  board,  became  changed  in  a  moment  to  sur- 
prising hues  of  blue  and  gr»iy  ;  and  in  its  transparency 
the  coral  branched  and  blossomed,  and  the  fish  of 
the  inland  sea  cruised  visibly  below  us,  stained  and 
striped,  and  even  beaked  like  parrots.  ...  I  have 
since  entered,  I  suppose,  some  dozen  atolls  in  different 
parts  of  the  Pacific,  and  the  experience  has  never 
been  repeated.  That  exquisite  hue  and  transpar- 
ency of  submarine  day,  and  these  shoals  of  rainbow 
fish,  have  not  enraptured  me  again." 

A  fortnight  spent  in  Fakarava  passed  uneventfully 
away.  There  were  few  inhabitants  left  on  the  island, 
which  was  never  very  populous  at  any  time.  Steven- 
son lived  ashore  in  a  house  among  the  palms,  where 
he  learned  much  of  the  natives  and  their  customs 
and  beliefs  from  the  half-cajte  Vice-President,  M. 
Donat. 

In  the  last  week  of  September  they  left  for  Tahiti, 
aid  in  two  days  were  anchored  safely  at  Papeete, 
the  capital  and  port  of  entry  of  the  Society  group. 
Beautiful  as  all  the  high  islands  of  the  South  Seas 
are,  it  is  in  Tahiti  and  its  neighbours — the  Otabeite 
of  Captain  Cook — that  the  extreme  point  of  sublimity 
and  luxuriance  is  reached.    The  vegetation  is  not 
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less  lovely,  nor  the  streams  and  waterfalls  less  beau- 
tiful or  less  abundant  than  elsewhere,  but  the  crags 
and  pinnacles  of  the  lofty  mountain]  there  are  far 
more  picturesque,  and  so  abrupt  that  they  are  not 
smothered  in  the  greenery  which  gives  an  appear- 
ance of  tumcncss  to  other  islands  in  the  same  latitudes, 

Stevenson  and  his  wife  lived  ashore  in  a  small 
house,  where  he  prepared  his  correspondence  for  the 
outgoing  mail.  He  was  very  unwell  ;  he  went 
nowhere,  saw  no  one  of  any  interest,  native  or  foreign, 
and  soon  grew  tired  of  Papeete.  A  cold  caught  at 
Fakarava  increased,  with  access  of  fever  and  an 
alarming  cough.  He  mended  a  Uttle,  but  Papeete 
was  not  a  success,  so  after  a  time  the  Casco,  with 
a  pilot  on  board,  took  the  party  round  to  Taravao 
on  the  south  side  of  the  island.  On  this  passage 
they  were  twice  nearly  lost.  The  first  day  they  had 
a  long  beat  off  the  lee-shore  of  the  island  of  Eimeo  ; 
and  the  following  day  were  suddenly  becalmed,  and 
befian  to  drift  towards  the  barrier  reef  of  Tahiti. 
"  The  reefs  were  close  in,"  wrote  Stevenson,  "  with, 
my  eye  I  what  a  surf  I  The  pilot  thought  we  were 
gone,  and  the  captain  bad  a  boat  cleared,  when  a 
lucky  squall  came  to  our  rescue.  My  wife,  hearing 
the  order  given  about  the  boats,  remarked  to  my 
mother,  '  Isn't  that  nirt  ?  W  i  shall  soon  be 
ashore  I  '  Thus  does  the  female  mind  unconsciously 
skirt  along  the  verge  of  eternity.  '  Their  danger  was 
undoubtedly  great,  greater  far  than  they  suspected. 

The  atmosphere  at  Taravao  was  close,  and  mos- 
quitoes were  numerous  ;  by  this  time  Stevenson  was 
so  ill  that  it  was  necessary,  without  a  mome  'Va 
delay,  to  secure  more  healthy  quarters  Accordingly 
his  wife  went  ashore,  and  following  a  path,  discovered 
the  shanty  of  a  Chinaman  who  owned  a  wagon  and 
a  pair  of  horses.  These  she  hired  to  take  them  to 
Tautira,  the  nearest  village  of  any  size,  a  distance 
of  sixteen  miles  over  a  road  crossed  by  one-and- 
twenty  streams.  Stevenson  was  placed  in  the  cart, 
and,  sustained  by  small  doses  of  coca,  managed,  with 
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the  help  of  his  wife  and  Valentine,  to  reach  his 
rntV^U'  J"  ^^^"  *"  collapsed  altogether.  Beine 
^ked  1'n'''  "*  ^T"  ^y  ^^'  Sendarme,  they  were 
Mked  an  exorbitant  rent  for  a  suitable  house,  but 

^^^,M ''""''  '*■  ?."''  ^^"^  """l"  the  patient  as  coa- 
fortable  as  possible.    The  next  day  t:.c.e  arrived 

kind«'<!°,"'f  ^'°t'  «-Q"«<=<»  of  R'-ii^it'  a.  one  of  the 
fandest  and  most  charming  of  Tahi^ians.  who  lives 

min»  ^.t^'^J'i  ^""■™  ^°"  ^"'^  Miss  Gordon-Cum- 
Slr!'»,=.  C^.  ''"'"'^  *°  ^^^  ^'"'''8'='  and  hearing 
hn!^»  ^.  r  yl^l'^  ">'"'  A-ery  ill.  she  came  over  to  tlie 
houfe         r  feel  that  she  saved  Louis'  life."  writes 

w^«n  .^rf  °*"-  ?^  *^  '^'"8  *"  =»  deep  stupor 
when  she  first  saw  him,  suflcring  from  congestion 

w J^!ir^'  '"'u  '\''  !'"'"'"8  fever.  As  soon  as  he 
7^Z  ■V?.^^'  f*"'  '"  "''=''  "=  t°  "ve  with  her  in 
the  house  of  On  the  sub-chief  of  the  viUagc,  and  we 
gladly  accepted  her  invitation." 
.rhil^^^y'-^^  ?*  Taravao.  it  wa',  discovered  that  the 
inH  ^hl*  J"b-boom  was  sprung  ;  it  was  duly  spliced, 
and  when  Stevenson  was  really  bettei,  the  Casci 
cZJ""""^  to  Tautira.     Here  a  more  startUng  dis- 

^rl^  T  '"t'^^'  l"^  ^^  P^-^y  '«*"'=<1  what  their 
true  position  had  been  two  or  three  weeks  before. 
The  elder  Mrs.  Stevenson  gave  a  feast  on  board  to 
the  women  of  Tautira,  and  one  old  lady  offered  up 
a  prayer,  asking  that  if  anything  were  wrone  with 
the  masts  it  might  be  discovered^n  time  II  sin 
as  the  gnests  were  gone,  the  Yankee  skipper,  acting 

wt.d^t*,r  *^*  P"u°"P'''  °*  '^^^P'-'g  •>'«  Powder  drj? 
went  aloft,  and  subjected  the  masts  to  a  close  ex- 

d^"in^'°lT  P^^.u"^"^  ^°^^  ^'"°^t  «^ten  out  with 
during  Vh  '^  "**"•"  ?^  ^^^"^  8one  by  the  board 
cuinng  the  voyage  in  the  Moorea  channel,  or  off  the 
reefs  m  any  of  the  islands,  nothing  ould  have  saved 
^V^l"°/  ^rV^  ^^^  passengers  and  crew  had  escaped 
safe  fnr°,  ^f^-     "  """^  "°*  considered  hardly 

ItX  ■  l^  °°^  *.°  '■^"^'n  on  deck  ;  but,  with  many 
Pa?peJ^  tf  maansail,  the  schooner  was  sent  to 
Papeete,  where  the  masts  were  patched  up  as  far  as 
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was  possible,  no  new  span  of  sufficient  siie  beinc 
obtainable.  ' 

The  intended  vUit  to  the  neighbouring  islands  oi 
Huahine,  Rdiatea,  and  Borabora  was  abandoned, 
Stevenson  and  his  party  remaining  at  Tautira  until 
the  Casco  should  be  ready  to  take  them  back  to 
civilisation.     His   health   again    recovered,    and   he 

enjoyed  the  new  conditions  of  life  beyond  words 

scenery,  climate,  and  company.  Tautira  was  "  the 
most  beautiful  spot "  and  "  its  people  the  most 
amiable  "  he  had  ever  encountered.  E.xcept  for  the 
French  gendarme  and  Pirc  Bruno,  the  priest,  a  Dutch- 
man from  Amsterdam  who  had  forgotten  his  own 
language,  the  travellers  had  passed  beyond  the  range 
of  Europeans  and  lived  in  a  Tahiti  touched  as  little 
as  might  be  by  any  foreign  influence.  They  dwelt  in 
one  of  the  curious  "  bird-cage  "  houses  of  the  island, 
and  were  on  the  friendliest  terms  with  all  the 
village. 

..  J''*'T,'*°**'  °"'  '^*»  *  perpetual  delight  to  them  all. 

A  Lite-guardsman  in  appearance,"  as  Osboume 
describes  him,  "  six  foot  three  in  bare  feet ;  deep  and 
broad  in  proportion;  unconsciously  English  to  an 
absurd  extent ;  feared,  respected,  and  loved." 

It  was  one  of  the  happiest  periods  in  the  exile's  life, 
and  perhaps  in  consequence  his  "  journal,"  an 
irregularly  kept  notebook,  was  dropped,  never  to  be 
resumed.  And  so  it  happens  that  to  this  passage  in 
his  life  he  never  returned,  pen  in  hand,  and  of  it  he  has 
left  no  other  record  than  one  or  two  pages  in  his 
correspondence. 

He  "  actually  went  sea-bathing  almost  every  day  "  ; 
he  collected  songs  and  legends,  materials  for  the  great 
book  ;  he  began  to  work  once  more  at  his  novel,  Tht 
Master  of  Ballantrae,  and  "  almost  finished  "  it.  At 
Moe's  instance  special  exhibitions  of  the  old  songs  and 
dances  of  Tahiti  were  given  for  him  in  the  hall  of 
assembly  In  Tautira.  He  was  adopted  into  the  clan 
of  the  Tevas,  to  which  On  belonged,  and  exchanged 
oamea  with  that  chief,  who  thenceforward  signed 
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m^!'  "  ;',*1.V  ^»*»  himself  receiving  alw    in 
more  forraalfashion,  the  name  of  Teriitera 
ballads"  rr°r  '^^  ^r^'""  P"^  °'  his  two  Polynesia 
aue^   Jrt  T^    e   °'  ^T'"*'  '«'*t*"B  to  the  Mar- 

brought  ?^mt         ?  same  days,  however,  his  music 
Drought  hm  to  write  for  the  old  Scots  tune  of  "  Wan- 
denng  W.U.e  "  that  most  pathetic  cry  of  hUx..e Tl 
"  Horn,  no  more  home  to  me,  whither  must  I  wander  ?  " 

alraost  the  only  complaint,  even  in  -»  dramatic  form, 
that  he  ever  allowed  himself  to  mo 

th.  *  ''f.P*''?  °'  ^^^  ^''"°  *°°^  a"  unexpected  time  , 
Tanr^T^'"  ^fT''  '""^-  *"^  ^  "°™y  "^a  and  rivers' 
m  flood  prevented  any  communication  between  Tautira 

0^h^r.T  ?"  ^"^"?"  """"^  "P  ''U  their  money  : 
On  had  talten  charge  of  it  for  them  and  doled  it  ut 
a  small  piece  at  a  time,  until  all  was  gone.  '  eir 
supplies  of  food  being  exhausted,  they  were  rei  .ced 
to  bving  on  the  bounty  of  the  natives,  and  though 
Stevenson  himself  continued  to  eat  sucking-pig  with 
continual  enjoyment,  the  others  pined  for\  change 
When  time  passed  and  no  ship  came,  the  whole 
countryside  began  to  join  in  their  anxiety  Each 
be^h^t^T"  ^  *'"'  '^T  ""'''*•  =  "O^'l  ^^n  to  the 
ihi^)  '^^  '^'^^  ^^'^^  '■   "^  •'«  P"''*  !  "  (No 

boat*  Lltho?,ah  ^"^  *  P^;^  °'  y°"°8  ""^  '°  "  whale- 
boat,  although  the  weather  was  still  bad,  and  went  to 

oK*.*°  fi°i°»t  the  cause  of  the  delky.  •■  When 
to  .i  /  "yi*f"-  Stevenson,  "  we  besought  him  not 
to  go  for  we  knew  he  was  risking  the  lives  of  himself 
»hl^  ""S"-  ^*'°  •'"'  "'^  Sone  a  week  over  time, 
which  made  us  heart-sick.     He  brought  back  the 

fr!!!^**^  """"i*^  ^^  *  't°"  °'  provisions,  and  a  letter 
A^n™!  *t^P^"l  *^"'°8  "'  when  to  look  for  him. 
Amongst  the  food  was  a  basket  of  champagne.  The 
next  day  we  gave  a  commemoration  dinner  to  Oii, 
•»•».,  Louis:  there  beiog  no  L  in  Tahitiaot 
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when  we  produced  the  champagne.  Ori  drank  hit 
glass  and  announced  it  beyond  excellence,  a  drink  for 
chiefs.  '  I  shall  drink  it  continually.V  he  added, 
pouring  out  a  fresh  glass.  '  What  is  the  cost  of  it  by 
the  bottle  ?  '  Louis  told  him,  whereupon  Ori  solemnly 
replaced  his  full  glass,  saying,  '  It  is  not  fit  that  even 
kings  should  drink  a  wine  so  expensive.'  It  took  him 
days  to  recover  from  the  shock." 

At  last  the  Casco  was  ready  for  sea,  and  on  Christ- 
mas Day  the  party  embarked  for  Honolulu.  The 
farewell  with  Ori  was  heart-breaking,  and  all  vowed 
never  again  to  stay  so  long  as  two  months  in  one 
place,  or  to  form  so  deep  and  yet  so  brief  a  friendship. 

They  sighted  the  outlying  Paumotus  and  the  mail 
schooner,  and  after  that  their  voyage  was  without 
other  incident  than  squalls  and  calms.  For  a  while 
they  skirt«d  hurricane  weather,  though  nothing  came 
of  it ;  but  between  calms  and  contrary  winds  their 
progress  was  slow,  and  they  nearly  ran  out  of  provi- 
sions. "  We  were  nearly  a  week  hanging  about 
the  Hawaiian  group,"  wrote  Osbourne,  "  drifting 
here  and  there  with  different  faint  slants  of  wind. 
We  had  little  luxuries  kept  back  for  our  farewell 
dinner— which  took  place  at  least  three  times  with  a 
diminishing  splendour  that  finally  struck  bottom  on 
salt  horse.  It  was  a  strange  experience  to  see  the 
distant  Ughts  of  Honolulu,  and  then  go  to  bed 
hungry ;  to  rise  again  in  the  morning,  and  find  our- 
selves, not  nearer,  but  further  off.  When  at  last  the 
weather  altered  and  we  got  our  wind,  it  was  a  snorting 
Trade,  and  we  ran  into  the  harbour  Uke  a  steamboat. 
It  was  a  dramatic  entry  for  the  overdue  and  much- 
talked-of  Casco,  flashing  past  the  buoys  and  men-of- 
war,  with  the  pilot  in  a  panic  of  alarm.  If  the  Casco 
ever  did  thirteen  knots,  she  did  it  then." 

Arrived  at  Honolulu  they  found  that  their  safety 
had  been  despaired  of  by  all,  including  even  Mrs. 
Stevenson's  daughter,  Mrs.  Strong,  who  was  then 
living  there  with  her  husband  and  child. 

Of  the  capital  city  of  the  Hawaiian  kingdom  it  ia 
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difficult  to  give  any  true  impression,  so  curious  in 
those  days  was  the  mixture  of  native  life  and  civilisa- 
tion. To  any  one  coming  from  the  islands  it  seemed 
a  purely  American  city — not  of  the  second  or  even  of 
the  third  rank,  modified  only  by  its  position  in  the 
verge  of  the  tropics ;  for  any  one  who  entered  these 
latitudes  and  saw  a  native  population  for  the  first 
time,  it  must  have  been  picturesque  and  exotic 
beyond  words. 

Stevenson  sent  the  yacht  back  to  San  Francisco, 
and  took  a  bouse  at  Waikiki,  some  four  miles  from 
Honolulu  along  the  coast.  Here  he  took  up  his 
abode  in  a  lanai — a  sort  of  large  pavilion,  off  which 
the  bedrooms  opened,  built  on  native  lines,  and 
provided  only  with  jalousied  shutters ;  and  here  he 
settled  down  in  earnest  to  finish  The  Master  of 
Ballantrae — "  the  hardest  job  I  ever  had  to  do  " — 
already  running  in  Scribner's  Magazine,  and  to  be 
completed  within  a  given  time. 

He  did  not  end  his  task  till  May — "  The  Master  is 
finished,  and  I  am  quite  a  wreck  and  do  not  care  for 
literature."  When  the  story  was  finally  published 
in  the  autumn,  it  was  at  once  recognised  on  all  hands 
as  the  sternest  and  loftiest  note  of  tragedy  which  its 
author  had  yet  deUvered.  "  I'm  not  strong  enough 
to  stand  writing  of  that  kind,"  said  Sir  Henry 
Yule  on  his  deathbed  to  S.  R.  Crockett,  who 
had  been  reading  it  to  him ;  "  it's  grim  as  the  road  to 
lucknow." 

In  the  meantime,  though  Stevenson  was  constantly 
nnweU,  even  his  want  of  health  at  the  worst  of  these 
times  was  very  different  from  his  invalid  life  at 
Bournemouth.  He  retired  with  his  wife  to  a  small 
and  less  draughty  cottage  about  a  hundred  yards 
from  the  lanai,  and  there  continued  his  work  as 
before. 

The  little  colony  was  very  comfortably  settled. 
Valentine  had  left  their  service  and  departed  to 
America,  but  Ah  Fu  had  established  himself  in  the 
kitchen  with  his  pots  and  pans. 
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In  spite  of  his  worse  health,  Stevenson  was  able  to 
go  about  as  usual,  and  saw  a  good  many  people, 
especially  in  the  large  circle  of  his  step-daughter's 
acquaintance.  Through  this  connection  he  found 
from  thfi  beginning  a  ready  entrie  to  the  Royal 
Palace,  where  Kalakaua,  the  last  of  the  Hawaiian 
kings,  held  his  court  of  Yvetot :  a  large,  handsome, 
genial,  dissipated  monarch,  a  man  of  real  ability  and 
iron  constitution,  versed  beyond  any  of  his  subjects 
in  the  history  and  legends  of  his  kingdom.  From  the 
very  beginning  of  the  acquaintance  his  relations  with 
Stevenson  were  most  friendly  in  no  conventional 
sense.  They  genuinely  liked  one  another  from  the 
start,  and  Kalakaua,  holding  out  every  inducement, 
really  tried  very  hard  to  get  his  visitor  to  settle  in 
Hawaii. 

At  Honolulu,  Stevenson  already  began  to  hear  a 
good  deal  of  Samoa  and  its  troubles,  for  several  of 
his  new  friends  had  formed  part  of  the  amazing 
embassy  Kalakaua  had  sent  to  Apia  in  the  preceding 
year  to  propose  a  native  federation  of  the  Polynesian 
Islands.  It  was  on  the  information  now  received 
that  he  was  driven  to  write  the  first  of  his  letters  to 
The  Times. 

The  letter  appeared  on  the  nth  March,  and  before 
the  week  was  out  there  occurred  the  great  Samoan 
hurricane  which  sunk  or  stranded  six  men-of-war 
in  the  harbour  of  Apia,  when  the  Calliope  alone,  by 
virtue  of  her  engines,  steamed  out  of  the  gap  in  the 
very  teeth  of  the  gale. 

Immediately  afterwards,  Stevenson  records  a 
curious  episode  at  Honolulu  in  a  letter  to  Charles 
Baxter : — 

"37th  Afril,  1889.— A  pretty  touch  of  seaman 
manners:  the  English  and  American  Jack  are 
deadly  rivals:  well,  after  all  this  hammering  of  both 
sides  by  the  Germans,  and  then  the  news  of  the 
hurricane  from  Samoa,  a  singular  scene  occurred 
here  the  Sunday  before  last.  The  two  church  parties 
tfionte  propria  fell  in  line  together,  one  Englishman 
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to  one  American,  and  marched  down  to  the  harbour 
like  one  ship's  company.  None  were  more  surprised 
than  their  own  officers.  I  have  seen  a  hantle  of  the 
seaman  on  this  cruise  ;  I  always  hked  him  before  • 
my  first  crew  on  the  Casco  (five  sea -lawyers) 
kf"'™  '"*''  ^"*  ^  '**"*  returned  to  my  first 
At  Samoa  we  shall  see  that  he  had  many  friends 
in  the  navy  :  in  nothing  did  he  take  more  delight 
tnan  in  their  company  and  friendship.  Of  this 
there  was  already  a  beginning  at  Honolulu  with  the 
wardroom  of  H.B.M.S.  Cormorant.  "I  had  been 
twice  to  lunch  on  board,  and  H.B.M.'s  seamen  are 
making  us  hammocks  ;  so  we  are  very  naval.  But 
alas,  the  Cormorant  is  only  waiting  her  relief,  and  I 
fear  there  are  not  two  ships  of  that  stamp  in  all  the 
navies  of  the  world."  f       au  uic 

The  hammocks  were  part  of  his  preparations  for  a 
new  crmse.  He  had  arrived  with  the  intention  of 
crossing  America  during  the  course  of  the  summer 
^?»r*5  F«t"™°g  to  England,  with  ultimate  views 
Of  Madeira  as  a  winter  refuge.  But  even  Honolulu 
was  tw)  cold  for  him,  and  by  the  end  of  March  he  was 
full  of  another  scheme  of  South  Sea  travel.  This 
fame  his  voyage  was  to  be  to  the  Gilbert  Islands  to 
the  south-west,  on  board  the  vessel  belonging  to  the 
Boston  Mission  or  whatever  other  craft  he  could 
induce  to  take  him.  His  mother  decided  to  return 
to  bcotland  and  visit  her  sister,  but  hi-j  wife  and 
stepson  looked  eagerly  forward  to  sharing  with  him 
this  new  experience. 

In  the  end  of  April  he  paid  a  visit  by  himself  to  the 
lee-shore  of  the  island  of  Hawaii,  and  spent  a  week 
on  the  coastlands,  living  with  a  native  judge.  Here 
ne  took  long  ndes,  and  saw  and  learned  as  much  of 
nafave  hfe  and  characteristics  as  lay  within  his  reach  • 
Oie  most  thrilling  event  of  the  visit  being  the  depar- 
ture of  some  natives  to  be  immured  in  the  lazaretto 
01  Molokai. 
A  month  later  he  visited  the  island  of  Molokai 
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itself,  and  spent  by  special  permission  a  week  in  the 
leper  settlement.  Father  Damien  had  died  on  the 
fifteenth  of  April,  so  that  Stevenson  heard  only  by 
report  of  the  man  whose  memory  he  did  so  much  to 
vindicate. 

The  scene  of  Damien's  labours  is  one  of  the  most 
striking  places  in  the  world.  A  low  promontory, 
some  three  miles  I0D5,  with  a  village  upon  either  side 
of  it,  lies  at  the  foot  of  a  beetUng  precipice,  that  shuts 
it  ofE  from  the  remainder  of  the  island  to  which  there 
is  no  access  except  by  a  most  difficult  bridle-track. 
Hither,  since  1865,  have  been  sent  all  persons  in  the 
group  who  are  found  to  have  contracted  leprosy,  and 
here  they  are  tended  by  doctor  and  priest,  by  officers 
and  sisters  and  nurses,  until  they  die.  Who  can  do 
justice  to  such  a  place,  to  such  a  scene  ?  Here 
Stevenson  spent  a  week,  and  afterwards  wrote  a 
fragmentary  and  incomplete  account  of  his  visit. 
The  best  record  of  it  is  contained  in  the  letters  written 
at  the  time  to  his  wife,  and  shortly  .afterwards  to 
James  Payn  and  Sidney  Colvin.  The  description  of 
his  landing  cannot  be  omitted. 

"  Our  lepers  were  sent  (from  the  steamer)  in  the 
first  boat,  about  a  dozen,  one  poor  child  very  horrid, 
one  white  man  leaving  a  large  grown  family  behind 
him  in  Honolulu,  and  then  into  the  second  stepped 
the  sisters  and  myself.  I  do  not  know  how  it  would 
have  been  with  me  had  the  sisters  not  been  there. 
My  horror  of  the  horrible  is  about  my  weakest 
point ;  but  the  moral  loveliness  at  my  elbow  blotted 
all  else  out ;  and  when  I  found  that  one  of  them  was 
crying,  poor  soul,  quietly  under  her  veil,  I  cried  a 
little  myself ;  then  I  felt  as  right  as  a  trivet,  only  a 
little  crushed  to  be  there  so  uselessly.  I  thought  it 
was  a  sin  and  a  shame  she  should  feel  unhappy  ;  I 
turned  round  to  her,  and  said  sometliing  like  this  : 
"  Ladies,  God  Himself  is  here  to  give  you  welcome. 
I'm  sure  it  is  good  for  me  to  be  beside  you  ;  I  hope 
it  will  be  blessed  to  me ;  I  thank  you  for  myself 
and  the  good  you  do  me."    It  seemed  to  cheer  her     ~ 
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"Fiu*"?*  ''?<^^«"1  I  l>ad  scarce  said  it  when  we  were 
at  the  landing-stairs,  and  there  was  a  great  crowd. 
hundreds  of  (God  save  us  I)  pantomime  masks  in 
poor  human  flesh,  waiting  to  receive  the  sisters  and 
the  new  patients. 

"...  Gilfillan,  a  good  fellow,  I  think,  and  far 
trom  a  stupid,  kept  up  his  hard  Lowland  Scottish 
talk  m  the  boat  while  the  sister  was  covering  her  face  • 
but  I  believe  he  knew,  and  did  it  (partly)  in  embarrass- 
ment,  and  part  perhaps  in  mistaken  kindness.  And 
that  was  one  reason,  too,  why  I  made  my  speech  to 
them.  Partly,  too,  I  did  it,  because  I  was  ashamed 
'  «ru  *°'  ^"'^  remembered  one  of  my  golden  rules. 
When  you  are  ashamed  to  speak,  speak  up  at 
once.  But,  mind  you,  that  rule  is  only  golden  with 
strangers  ;  with  your  own  folks,  there  are  other 
considerations." 

1  After  leaving  the  leper  settlement  the  steamer 
landed  him  upon  another  part  of  the  island,  where  he 
and  the  captain  took  horse  and  rode  a  long  way  to 
tte  house  of  some  Irish  folk,  whrre  Stevenson  slept. 
JNext  day  he  continued  with  a  native  guide  until  he 
reached  the  summit  of  the  pass  above  Kalawao, 
down  which  alone  the  settlement  could  be  entered 
by  land. 

Of  his  ride  across  the  island  he  wrote :— "  Maui 
behind  us  towered  into  clouds  and  the  shadow  of 
Clouds  The  bare  opposite  island  of  Lanai— the  reef 
lar  out,  enclosing  a  dirty,  shoal  lagoon— a  range  of 
hsh-ponds,  large  as  docks,  and  the  slope  of  the  shady 
beach  on  which  we  mostly  rode,  occupied  the  left 
■and.  On  the  right  hand  the  mountain  rose  in  steeps 
ot  red  clay  and  spouts  of  disintegrated  rock,  sparsely 
dotted  with  the  white-flowering  cow-thistle.  Here 
and  there  along  the  foreshore  stood  a  lone  pandanus 
and  once  a  trinity  of  disheveUed  palms.  In  aU  the 
trst  part  of  that  journey,  I  recall  but  three  houses 
and  a  single  church.  Plenty  of  horses,  kine  and 
sullen-lookmg  bulls  were  there ;  but  not  a  human 
countenance.     '  Where  are  the  people  ? '   I   asked 
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'  Pau  Kanaka  maki  :  done  :  people  dead,'  replied 
the  guide,  with  the  singular  childish  giggle  which  the 
traveller  soon  learns  to  be  a  mark  of  Polynesian 
sensibility." 

From  this  expedition  he  returned  to  complete  his 
preparations  for  immediate  departure.  The  family 
now  possessed  an  unrivalled  fund  of  information 
about  "  the  Islands,"  and  had  accumulated  not  only 
the  necessary  stores  but  also  a  collection  of  all  the 
resources  of  civilisation  best  fitted  to  appeal  to  the 
native  heart,  ranging  from  magic  lanterns  and  Ameri- 
can hand-organs  to  "  cheap  and  bad  cigars."  The 
only  difficulty  was  the  ship,  and  the  Morning  Star 
not  being  available,  the  Equator,  a  trading  schooner 
of  sixty-two  tons  register,  Captain  Denis  Reid,  was 
chartered.  The  terms  agreed  upon  were  original  and 
entertaining ;  Stevenson  paid  a  lump  sum  down  for 
a  four  months'  cruise  with  a  proviso  for  renewal,  if 
necessary.  The  simp  agreed  for  a  fixed  daily  extra 
price  to  land  at  tiny  place  in  the  line  of  its  trading 
cruise  on  Stevenson's  written  demand.  On  the  other 
hand,  \ihen  it  stopped  anywhere  for  its  own  business, 
were  it  only  to  land  a  sewing-machine  or  to  take  on 
board  a  ton  of  copra,  it  was  bound,  if  the  charterer 
so  desired,  to  remain  there  three  dajrs  withont  extra 
charge. 

The  twenty-fourth  of  June  arrived  :  StevensKin  and 
his  wife  and  stepson  were  on  board  with  the  indis- 
pensable Ah  Fu,  and  the  schooner  was  ready  to  cast 
off.  At  the  last  moment  two  fine  carriages  drove 
down  at  full  speed  to  the  wharf  and  there  deposited 
King  Kalakaua  and  a  rarty  of  his  native  musicians. 
There  was  but  a  minute  for  good-bye  and  a  parting 
glass,  for  Kalakana  had  none  of  Ori's  scruples  over 
champagne.  The  king  returned  to  shore  and  stood 
there  waving  his  hand,  while  from  the  musicians,  lined 
up  on  the  very  edge  of  the  wharf,  came  the  tender 
strains  of  a  farewell. 


CHAPTER  XIV 

SOUTH  SEA   CRUISES— THE   CENTRAL   PACIFIC 
JUNE,    1889— APRIL,    189I 

»hl7a'S"*'"'T  '•"'^  *■"•  '**■  '  ^^"^  ■■  "  »  only  there 
Jh!i  1  •  I  -^  ^^"^J  °y  P°°'  grandfather,  it  13  from  him 
UuL.^^l"'  ?'  **l*''  '  '^''^y-  »°<^  '•e  was  round  many 
f  h»?  »!.i°  '"fu'^''^'  =  ,^*  '•  P'*""  G°''.  »•«"  beat  him  at 

that  bef-  .9  the  recaH  is  sounded Life  is  far  better 

tan  than  people  dream  who  faU  a:jle«p  among  the  chimney- 
stacks  and  telegraph  wires."-i««f„,  iii.  ,34.      '='"'"°«y 

■yHE  object  of  the  new  cruise  for  Stevenson  was  to 
*      visit  a  native  race  of  a  different  character  from 
those  he  had  already  seen,  Uving  as  far  as  was  still 
possible  under  purely  natural  conditions.     The  Gil- 
berts are  a  group  of  some  sixteen  low  islands  of  no 
great  size,  densely  populated,  situated  close  to  the 
tquator.     At  this  time  they  were  independent  nearly 
every  island  being  governed  by  its  own  king  or  council 
o£  elders.     Scenery  in  aU  of  them  is  reduced  to  the 
simplest  elements,   a  strand   with   cocoa-nut-palms 
and  pandanus,  and  the  sea— one  island  differing  from 
another  only  in  having  or  not  having  an  accessible 
lagoon  in  its  centre ;   in  none  of  them  is  the  highest 
point  of  land  as  much  as  twenty  feet  above  sea-level 
Ihis  very  flatness  and  absence  of  striking  featured 
render  the  islands  a  more  perfect  theatre  for  effects 
of  light  and  cloud,  whUe  the  splendours  of  the  sea  are 
turther  enhanced  by  the  contrast  of  the  roUers  break- 
ing  on  tie  reef  and  the  stiU  lagoon  sleeping  within 
the  bamer,  of  the  dark  depths  of  ocean  outside,  and 
the  bnUiant  shoal-water  varying  infinitely  in  hue  with 
the  inequalities  of  the  shaUows  within. 

Stevenson's  former  experience  lay,  his  future  was 
almost  entirely  to  lie,  among  the  Polynesians-the 
tail,  tine,  copper-coloured  race,  speaking  closely  allied 
dialects  of  the  same  language,  and  including  among 
Oieir  family  the  Hawaiians,  Marqnesans,  Tahitians 
S»anioans.  and  the  Maoris  of  New  Zealand.  The 
ao3 
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Gilbert  and  Marshall  natives,  on  the  other  hand,  are 
Micronesians — darker,  shorter,  and  to  my  taste  less 
comely  folk — speaking  languages  widely  removed 
from  the  Polynesian — people  with  a  dash  of  black 
blood,  stricter  in  morals  and  more  ferocious,  with  an 
energy  and  backbone  which  the  others  but  rarely 
possess.  It  is  noteworthy  that  Polynesians  never 
commit  suicide  ;  on  the  Line  it  is  not  uncommon  ; 
and  the  frequent  causes  are  unrequited  love,  or  grief 
for  the  dead. 

When  this  visit  should  be  finished,  the  travellers 
were  not  finally  committed  to  any  plan,  but  their 
latest  intention  was  to  proceed  to  the  Marshalls  and 
thence  to  the  Carolines,  and  so  "  return  to  the  light 
of  day  by  way  of  Manila  and  the  China  ports." 

Scarcely,  however,  were  they  at  sea  before  these 
schemeb  were  modified.  One  moonlight  night,  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Johnstone  Island,  the  talk  fell 
upon  the  strange  history  of  the  loss  of  the  brigantine. 
Wandering  Minstrel,  and  from  this  germ  was  quickly 
developed  the  plot  of  the  The  Wrecker.  The  Ufe  of 
cruising  was  for  the  time  all  that  Stevenson  could 
dwiirc  :  after  the  depression  of  Honolulu  he  had  en- 
tirely recovered  his  health  and  spirits  on  the  open 
sea,  and  the  only  difficulty  in  continuing  his  cure  was 
its  great  expense.  Surely  if  he  possessed  a  schooner 
of  his  own,  he  might  make  his  home  on  board  and  pay 
the  current  charges,  at  all  events  in  part,  by  trading. 
So  The  Wrecker  was  to  be  written  and  sent  to  a 
publisher  from  Samoa,  and  there,  with  the  proceeds, 
they  were  to  buy  a  schooner,  stock  the  trade-room, 
and  start  upon  their  wanderings  under  the  guidance 
of  Denis  Reid,  who  threw  himself  heart  and  soul  into 
the  spirit  of  the  new  venture. 

"''  was  a  wild  scheme.  Versatile  as  Stevenson  was, 
it  is  impossible  even  to  think  of  him  as  a  "  South  Sea 
merchant,"  haggUng  with  natives  over  the  price  of 
copra,  and  retailing  European  goods  to  them  at  a 
necessarily  exorbitant  rate.  But  the  project,  though 
never  realised,  did  finally  determine  the  course  of  his 
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JWe,  for  Instead  of  taking  him  to  Ponape,  Guam,  and 
the  Philippines,  it  sent  him  south  to  Samoa,  there  to 
take  up  his  abode  and  live  and  die. 

In  the  meanwhile  the  first  part  of  the  voyage  was 
•afely  performed,  and  the  schooner  arrived  at  the 
town  of  Butaritari  in   the  island  of  Great  Makiu. 
Under  ordinary  conditions  a  white  man,  if  he  con- 
ducted  himself  reasonably,  might  wander  through  all 
we  group  in  perfect  safety,  but  the  arrival  of  the 
Equator  fell  at  an  unpropitious  moment.     For  the 
first  and  probably  the  only  time  in  his  wanderings, 
Stevenson  was  in  real  danger  of  violence  from  natives. 
The  two  principal  firms  trading  in  Butaritari  be- 
longed to  San  Francisco;    the  missionaries  in  the 
group  were  sent  there  by  the  Boston  Society,  and  the 
influence  of  American  ideas  was  considerable.     Nine 
days  before  Stevenson's  arrival  was  the  Fourth  of 
July,  the  day  on  which  American  Independence  is 
celebra  ed    throughout    the    States.    The    king    of 
Butaritari  had  observed  the  festival  with  enthusiasm, 
but  not  wisely,  nor  in  accordance  with  missionaiy 
^^^t'  *°'  ''*  ^'^  removed  the  taboo  upon  epirito 
which  ordinarily  was  imposed  for  all  his  subjects. 

Neither  sovereign  nor  courtiers  had  been  sober 
since,  and  though,  with  a  lofty  Sabbatarianism,  the 
long  declined  to  be  photographed  upon  a  Sunday,  it 
was  not  to  be  supposed  that  he  could  be  refused  more 
dnnk  if  he  offered  to  purchase  it  at  the  usual  price. 
There  was  this  further  difficulty  in  the  way  of  restoring 
sobriety  to  his  dominions,  that  even  if  one  firm  de- 
clined  to  supply  him,  there  was  the  rival  house,  which, 
having  as  yet  sold  less  of  its  Uquor,  might  be  less 
?°'"°"»  for  the  special  open  season  to  come  to  an  end. 
bo  the  carnival  continued  for  ten  days  more,  and  all 
the  white  men  could  do  was  to  get  out  their  pistols 
aad  show  in  public  such  skiU  as  they  possessed  in 
shooting  at  a  mark. 

Twice  a  large  stone  was  hurled  at  Stevenson  ^  he 
sat  in  his  verandah  at  dusk,  just  as  the  lamp  was 
brought  out  and  placed  beside  him.    He  now  entered 
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into  negotiations  with  the  German  manager  of  th4 
other  firm,  whom  he  found  to  take  a  far  more  leriout 
view  of  the  situation  than  any  of  them,  and  whom  he 
Induced  by  diplomacy  to  cease  to  supply  the  natives. 
The  crisis  was  now  reached  :  would  the  populace, 
irritated  by  refusal,  carry  either  of  the  bars  with  a 
rush  f 

Fortunately  all  passed  cS  smoothly.  The  king 
came  to  his  senses,  and  the  taboo  was  re-imposed. 
Quiet  was  restored,  and  only  just  in  time,  for  a  day  or 
two  later  a  large  body  of  rather  turbulent  natives 
arrived  from  the  next  island  for  a  dance  competition, 
quite  ready  to  profit  by  any  political  trouble. 

The  danger  having  been  averted,  the  party  lived 
at  peace  in  the  house  of  Maka,  the  Hawaiian  mission- 
ary, one  of  the  most  lovable  of  men.  They  saw  the 
dances,  they  gave  exhibitions  of  their  magic  lantern, 
and  as  all  piqtures  were  supposed  to  be  photographs, 
and  photographs  could  only  be  taken  from  actual 
scenes,  their  slides  of  Bible  history  brought  about  a 
distinct  religious  reaction  among  the  people.  Th«!y 
made  friends  with  various  natives,  but  the  end  of 
their  stay  was  by  comparison  tame  and  dull,  and  after 
about  a  month  the  Equator  returned  and  carried  them 
away. 

The  terms  of  the  elaborate  charter  party  were 
entirely  disrej^r^rded.  ''  he  captain  from  the  beginning 
acted  as  though  the  vessel  were  Stevenson's  yacht, 
and  went  or  stayed  according  to  the  wishes  of  his 
passenger.  Stevenson,  on  his  part,  took  a  keen 
interest  in  the  ship's  fortunes,  and  was  as  eager  to 
secure  copra  as  any  one  on  board.  The  captain  acted 
as  showman  of  the  group.  "  I  remember  once,"  said 
Osbourne,  "  that  he  banged  the  deck  with  a  marlin- 
spike  and  called  below  to  Louis :  '  Come  on  deck, 
quick;  here's  the  murderer  and  the  poisoner  I  told 
you  of,  coming  off  in  a  boat.'  " 

They  visited  the  island  of  Nonuti,  and  were  then 
continuing  on  a  southward  course,  when  the  wind 
veered  and  they  made  for  Apemama,  a  large  island 
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ruled  by  the  despot  Tembinok'  who  allowed  no 
white  man  m  his  kingdom.    A.  an  exceptional  ffvour 

^rand^tw::  h''  °"J^  *"!r  *  '°"e  ins^pection  o^he 
party  and  two  days  devoted  to  consideration  Steven' 
wn  amd  h.s  family  were  admitted  as  the  special  S 
of  the  king.  He  cleared  a  site  for  them,  pitched  four 
^th'a  d^?h*  '"'  "-"^accommodation  a^d  tlb^ed 
r^:-  *  ^f*.?.  penalty  their  well  and  their  enclosure 
tfth.  H^K*""  *"^J'=*^-  T*-"  settlement  w^  begun 
to  the  discharge  of  a  rifle  ;   the  cook  who  was  lent  tS 

J^dved".*^".!'  r"  ""^  «"J'*y  °'  8ross  misbehaviour! 
Kad  athu°/\'™°l,""'  '^"K'"  Winchester  ove; 
nis  head,  at  his  ft.  t.  and  on  either  side  of  him  ■  and 
thorgh  no  one  was  actuaUy  killed  whi?e  thT  White 
"eathrthrtl''^  'l^'"'^'  y^*  *»"=  P°«"  °f  life  and 

In  Apemama  the  party  spent  a  couple  of  months 
ta  daUy  intercourse  with  this  very  remarkable  Mr 
•jnage  with  whom  they  entered  iitoSose  re  ati^n^ 

Lp^^'^A  ■^i'^-r'^''  <=•''='»  Stevenson  knew  ?n 
the  Pacific,  On,  the  Tahitian,  was  probablv  the  one 

S^bablv  t  •'"'  ?"«*  "«'='=*^°°  '  MatLt,Tn  Samoa 
probably  he  most  respected  ;  but  Tembinok'  was 
unquesbonably  the  strongest  character,  and  the  ma^ 
S^uth°le?!lh'?  ^'^  ^'  ?°''-  ^°  that  has  read  t^e 
"  Al!t^^P**«,^?^  forgotten  his  appearance  ? 
A  beaked  profile  like  Dante's  in  the  Wsk  a  mane 

.°naui?.L"n^r'''^;f*?'*  •'*  '"^*''*'  l'"I^rious"'a„d 
one  wh^*'  *°f /=«rtam  parts  in  the  theStre,  a^d  to 
one  who  could  have  used  it,  the  face  was  a  fortune 
His  voice  matched  it  weU,  being  shrill,  iwwerful  and 

|u-e  no  fashions,  none  to  set  them,  few  to  follow  ttem 

Now  h^  Grandison  Uved-'  to  his  own  heart.' 
Now  he  wears  a  woman's  frock,  now  a  naval  unif^ 

J^e?^ti?K  ^K-  °'[°.,<les.6n-trou8ers  and  a  singular 
jacket  with  shirt  tads,  the  cut  and  fit  wonderful  for 
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fslard  workmanship,  the  material  always  handsome, 
•ometimea  green  velvet,  sometimes  cardinal  red  silk. 
This  masquerade  becomes  him  admirably.  I  see  him 
now  come  pacing  towards  me  in  the  cruel  sun,  soli- 
tary, a  figure  out  of  Hoffmann." 

In  spite  of  this  grotesque  disguise,  there  was  noth- 
ing ridiculous  about  the  man.  He  haJ  been  a  fightei 
and  a  conqueror,  "  the  Napoleon  "  of  his  group  ;  he 
was,  besides,  a  poet,  a  collector,  the  sole  trader  and 
man  of  business,  and  a  shrewd  judge  of  mankind. 
Having  admitted  the  missionaiies  to  his  island,  he 
id  learned  to  read  and  write  ;  having  found  the 
u.,.ssionaries  interfering,  as  he  thought,  with  his  trade 
and  his  government,  without  hesitation  he  had  ban- 
ished them  from  his  domains. 

For  the  account  of  this  unique  society,  this  master- 
ful sway,  I  must  refer  the  reader  to  the  seventy  pages 
of  Stevenson's  own  description,  which  were  the  part 
of  his  diary  least  disappointing  to  himself.  It  could 
hardly  be  told  in  fewer  words,  and  extracts  can  do  it 
no  justicn.  It  is  the  more  valuable  in  that  it  re- 
presents a  state  of  things  which  is  gone  for  ever. 
Only  five  years  later,  when  I  visited  the  island  in  1894 
all  was  charged.  Tembinok"  was  dead,  the  Gilbert 
Islands  had  been  annexed  by  Great  Britain,  and  a 
boy  was  king  under  the  direction  of  a  British  Resi- 
dent. How  severe  the  old  discipline  had  been  was 
proclaimed  by  a  large  "  speak-house  "  at  Tuagana, 
some  two  hours'  sail  down  the  coast,  where  all  round 
the  interior  of  the  house,  at  the  end  of  the  roof-beams 
there  had  been  a  set  of  eight-and-forty  human  skulls, 
of  which  nearly  twenty  were  still  remaining.  The 
house  had  been  built  by  Tembinok's  father,  and  the 
heads  were  those  of  malefactors,  both  white  and 
native,  or,  at  all  events,  of  people  who  had  caused 
displeasure  to  the  king.  The  Stevensons  had  never 
heard  of  the  existence  of  this  place  from  Tembinok', 
though  his  father's  grave  was  here,  anu  here  also 
were  Ipng  the  two  finest  sea-going  canoes  in  all  the 
island. 
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But  for  the  history  of  Tembinok',  and  for  Steven- 
son 1  experience— how  he  was  mc»meri»ed  for  a  cold 
by  a  native  wizard,  and  how,  with  many  icarchinitf 
of  conscience,  he  bought  for  Andrew  Lang  the 
devil-box  of  Apemama,  the  reader  must  go— and  will 
thank  me  for  sending  him— to  Stevenson's  own  pages. 
I  wUl  quote  here  only  the  king's  leave-taking  of  his 
guest,  and  the  impression  which  Stevenson  h»d  pro- 
duced upon  this  wild,  stem,  and  original  nature  :— 

As  the  time  approached  for  our  departure  Tem- 
binok   became   greatly    changed;     a   softer,    more 
melancholy,  and  in  particular,  a  more  confidential 
man  appeared  in  his  stead.     To  my  wife  he  contrived 
aboriously  to  explain  that  though  ho  knew  ho  must 
lose  his  father  in  the  course  of  nature,  he  had  not 
minded  nor  realised  it  till  the  moment  came ;    and 
that  now  he  was  to  lose  us.  he  repeated  the  experience. 
We  showed  fireworks  one  evening  on  the  terrace      It 
was  a  heavy  business  ;  tlie  sense  of  separation  was  in 
aU  oui  minds,  and  the  talk  languished.     The  kinn  was 
specially  affected,  sat  disconsolate  on  bis  mat.  and 
often  sighed.    Of  a  sudden  one  of  the  wives  stepped 
forth  from  a  cluster,  came  and  kissed  him  in  silence 
and  silently  went  again.     It  was  just  such  a  caress 
as  we  might  give  to  a    disconsolate  child,  and  the 
king  received  it  with  a  child's  simplicity.      Presentlv 
we  said  good-night  and  withdrew ;    but  Tembinok' 
detained  Mr.  Osboume,  patting  the  mat  by  his  side 
saying  :      Sit  down.     I  feel  biid,  I  like  talk.'     ■  You 
like  some  beer?'  said  he;    and  one  of  the  wives 
produced  a  bottle.    The  king  did  not  partake,  but  sat 
sighing  and  smoking  a  meerschaum  pipe.        I  very 
Sony  you  go,'  he  said  at  la-st.      '  Miss  Stlevens  he 
good  man,  woman  he  good  man,  boy  he  good  man  • 
all  good  man.     Women  he  smart  all  the  same  man 
My  woman,'  glancing  towards  his  wives,  '  he  good 
woman,  no  very  smart.     I  think  Miss  Stlevens  he 
big  chiep  aU  the  same  cap'n  man-o'-wa'.     I  think 
Miss  Stlevens  he  rich  man  aU  the  same  me.     AU  go 
schoona.     I  very  sorry.    My  patha  he  go,  my  uncle 
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eo  %!!??'„''"*''''??'  ^^  S°-  Miss  Stlevens  he  go  •  all 

for  the  occasion  in  the  naval  unifonn.    H?had  Httle 

?hS.  ^''°    ^^V^'^    ^°    uncommon    alacrity  Tn 
changing  their  nationaUty  when  anv  man-of-wir  ni 

WhenTe'^'Z'r^"*  '^^PP*-'^  to  ^comrthlirjay 
wnen  the  Gilberts  were  finally  annexed  in   ,So,    » 

W"b3;°°\"  shipload'^  S^S  g"„try  on 

vegel  belnVSLt^'arJa^^^ih^'aSVarj.  ^^"''^'^-"'" 
X^\'*^beranr,fai''^^  =*.^ST5 
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readers  might  have  been  depressed  through  manv 
volumes  by  the  g  00m  and  squ^or  of  these  tfageS 
as  It  was,  he  utilised  only  a  UtUe  of  what  he  hfH 
actuauy  seen  as  material  for  Se  darker  sh^ows 
m  the  romantic  and  spirited  Beach  of  Faula 

After  returnmg  to  Butaritari,   the  Equator    with 

ThTtrin  °w^^^  ^'  P\"y  ?°  •^^^^  Wt'for  Sam^a 
The  trip  was  tedious  but  for  the  excitement  of  run 
mng  by  night  between  the  three  different  positions 
assigned  by  the  charts  to  ,.  reef  which  poXyS 
no  real  existence.  There  were  the  usui^  squaUs  in 
one  of  which,  during  the  night,  the  safety  of^the  shS 
depended  entirely  on  the  cutting  of  a  rope  The 
fore-topm^t  snapped  across  and  the  fori^dow^! 
haul  fouled  m  the  wreckage,  but  Ah  Fu  clhnbedTo 

waVsTved      Nf  t'^  """^  ''K'''^^-  ^-^  the^osmou 
!i   u  f  ..•^^''*  '"ornrng,  however,  the  signal  hal- 

foT  un?U  ""^^^^r'"-  f°'  ^«  its' loss  afcounted 
for    untU     several    weeks     afterwards,     when    the 

of  ZT'/'""'"?*^*^  ^^  "^'^t"^  with  a  niat  co^^ 
of  the  best  quahty  of  rope.  He  had  once  hel?d 
her  admmng  it,  and  took  occasion  of   the   sauaU 

The  schooner  arrived  about  the  7th  of  December 
at  Apia,  the  capital  and  port  of  Upolu,  the  chS  of 
the  group  known  collectively  as  Samoa*  orlheNa,^ 
gator  Islands  which  Stevenson  now  ^w  for  the  W 
time  and  which  he  had  every  intention  of  letvinJ 
finally  within  two  months  of  Us  arrival  ^ 

ine  hquator  s  charter  now  came  to  an  end  H;ri„„ 
a  cottage  in  the  hamlet  a  mile  above  th'etov^.  sfeven' 
son  began  to  collect  the  material  necessary  for  those 
chapters  which  should  be  allotted  to  Samoa  in  his 
book    upon    the    South    Seas.      This    obta°ned!    he 

VaflTrnt.^'K  iT.f''"*"*'"'''™8:    Sa-m6a;    simUarly 


Pr 
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proposed  to  start  at  once  for  Sydney,  and  thence 
proceed  to  England. 

The  Samoan  record,  as  he  anticipated  from  the 
outset  would  deal  chiefly  with  the  history  of  the 
recent  war,  and  for  this  he  engaged  in  a  most  pains- 
taking and — so  far  as  I  can  judge — most  successful 
judicial  investigation  into  the  actual  facts  and  the 
course  of  events  within  the  last  few  years.  It  is 
difficult  for  any  one  who  has  not  lived  hard  by  a 
South  Sea  "  Beach  "  to  realise  how  contradictory 
and  how  elusive  are  its  rumours,  and  how  widely 
removed  from  anything  of  the  nature  of  "  evidence." 
But  into  this  confused  mass  Stevenson  plunged, 
making  inquiries  of  every  ono  to  whose  statements 
he  could  attach  any  importance,  American  or  English 
or  German  (my  order  is  alphabetical),  and  invoking 
the  aid  of.  interpreters  for  native  sources  of  informa- 
tion. He  weighed  and  sifted  his  information  with 
the  greatest  care,  and  I  have  never  heard  any  of  the 
main  results  contested  which  were  embodied  in 
A  Footnote  to  History. 

For  the  sake  of  this  work  he  lived  chiefly  in  Apia 
at  the  house  of  an  American  trader,  H.  J.  Moors. 
He  made  the  acquaintance  of  Colonel  de  Coetlogon, 
the  English  consul,  with  whom  he  maintained  the 
most  friendly  terms,  who  had  been  with  Gordon  in 
Khartoum  ;  of  Dr.  Stuebel,  the  German  Consul- 
General,  perhaps  the  ablest  and  most  enlightened, 
and  certainly  not  the  least  honourable  diplomatist 
that  the  Great  Powers  ever  sent  to  the  South  Seas  ; 
of  the  Rev.  W.  E.  Clarke  and  other  members  of  the 
London  Mission,  his  warm  friends  then  and  in  later 
days  ;  and  especially  of  the  high  chief  Mataafa,  who 
impressed  him  at  once  as  the  finest  of  the  Samoans. 

It  was  the  only  time  Stevenson  ever  lived  in  Apia 
or  its  immediate  suburbs,  and  a  few  words  in  passing 
should  be  devoted  to  the  Beach,  with  which,  now, 
more  than  at  any  time,  he  was  brought  into  contact. 
This  term,  common  to  other  South  Sea  islands,  com- 
prises, as  I  understand,  every    white  resident  in    u 
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place  who  has  not  some  position  that  can  be  definitely 
described ;  in  the  last  instance  it  denotes  the  mere 
beach-combers,  loafers  or  mean  whites,  although  most 
people  would  include  in  it  all  persons  of  markedly 
less  consideration  than  themselves.  There  was  much 
kindUness  and  generosity  even  among  the  lowest,  and 
not  more  want  of  energy  or  of  scruple  than  might 
have  been  expected.  There  was  also  a  genial  readi. 
ness  to  believe  rumours,  balanced  by  a  wiUingness 
to  think  no  worse  of  the  persons  against  whom  they 
were  told.  The  number  of  white  or  half-caste 
residents  in  Apia  was  supposed  to  be  about  thrpe 
hundred,  of  wb'-in  about  two- thirds  were  British 
subjects,  the  buU  of  the  remainder  being  Germans. 

At  first  Stevenson  was  not  greatly  struck  either  by 
the  place  or  by  the  natives  ;  the  island  was  "  far  less 
beautiful  than  the  Marquesas  or  Tahiti  ;  a  more 
gentle  scene,  gentler  acclivities,  a  tamer  face  of 
nature ;  and  this  much  aided,  for  the  wanderer,  by 
the  great  German  plantations,  with  their  countless 
regular  avenues  of  palms."  Nor  was  he  "  specially 
attracted  by  the  people  ;  but  they  are  courteous  ; 
the  women  very  attractive,  and  dress  lovely  ;  the 
men  purposelike,  well  set  up,  tall,  lean,  and  dignified." 

In  the  end  of  December  he  made  a  boat  expedition 
with  Mr.  Clarke  some  dozen  miles  to  the  east,  partly 
on  mission  business,  and  partly  on  his  own  account 
to  visit  Tamasese,  the  chief  whom  the  Germans  had 
formerly  set  up  as  king  ;  not  long  afterwards  he  made 
a  similar  journey  to  the  west  to  Mai  where  the 
London  Mission  have  long  had  a  training  college  for 
native  students.  It  was  on  this  latter  occasion  that 
he  was  first  introduced  to  the  natives  by  the  Rev.  J. 
E.  Newell  as  "  Tusilala,"  "  The  Writer  of  Tales,"  the 
name  by  which  he  was  afterwards  most  usually 
known  in  Samoa.  Here  he  gave  an  address  which 
was  translated  for  their  benefit ;  and  a  few  days 
later  he  delivered  a  lecturf  in  Apia  upon  his  travels, 
00  behalf  of  a  native  church,  Dr.  Stuebel  taking  the 
chair. 
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nn^^^^u'^  '"'*^'  "'^'^^  °°  ">«  firat  expedition  I  draw 

beant?f„H-h       •°  J'u"?''!^'    "'''<='»   «   °°"here   more 
beautiful  than  in  the  inlet  he  then  visited. 

««  T.    i  „  ,  ,  "  Fagaloa,  Dec.  -tist. 

Past  Falefa  where  the  reef  ends  and  the  coaster 

enters  on  the  open  sea,  all  prettinesses  ^  if  thev  were 

things  of  shelter,  end.     The  hills  are  higher  ^d  more 

.mmment,  and  here  and  there  display  naked  ernes 

torest'^th^'t'  r  J'!,"^  '~'"'  "^^^  overtung'wfth 
forest ;    the  boat,  stiU  navigated  foolishly  near  the 

motion  "'iTk  K^^^y-^'^  fro  with^a  dr^nkt 
motion,  in  tiie  backwash  and  broken  water  of  the 

anotLr  boat''?h^.''  ^""'"''^  "  '"  ^'^eptionally  smooth! 
another  boat  that  crosses  ns  appears  only  at  intervals 

At  lalT  rouTn'"'"*  T  "^^  "'"«  "«^*  o^the  sweut 
At  last,  rounding  a  long  spit  of  rocks  on  which  thu 

one  true  descnptive  word)  the  loch  of  Fagaloa  opens 
With  a  new  song  struck  up,  we  begin  to  enter  the 
enchanted  bay  ;  high  clonds'^hover  u|^n  the  huitops 

t^e°bS^^^h"i^**?  •'"""  ^°"»  al^ng  tte  front'^of 
the  ^Z^,f  ^  "^*  "  precipitous  forest,  dark  with 
sUveriLtte^h>^^f'•^•^^•  ^^^"^  *^=  P^'"^  ^hine 

•  •  .  .  Fagaloa  is  the  original  spot  where  everv 
prospect  pleases.  It  was  beautiful  to  ^ee  a  vS 
^l^.  "^K  •?."""  .«°g«"  the  bottom  of  thlLy  p^ 
over  with  ghttering  skirts,  cUmb  the  oonoSte  hnf 
llt:^Z  to  "  ""'  'i-"'!"'  -to  rags  of  sTo^^'So^S 
into^^«  k"^  *  *^'""''  '"'«"  ^  ""'e  burn  ran 
into  the  sea  between  groups  of  cocos  and  below  a 

Cn^et'  «f  palm-stems  ,?  something  indescribably 
in^h.  hr ,?  ^t^^"^"^  suggested  the  idea  of  setting 
«n  AM  ??  "'i'^  gorgeously  habited  young  girls 
and  these  relieved  in  their  bright  raiment  2  ^aiSst  the 
blue  of  the  sky  and  the  low  *sea-Une  compS  thS 
suggestion ;  it  was  a  crape  picture  in  th^fa^t      w2         S 
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went  on  further  to  the  end  of  the  bay,  where  the 
village  sits  almost  sprayed  upon  bv  waterfalls  among 
Its  palm-grove,  and  round  under  the  rocky  promon- 
tory, by  a  broken  path  of  rock  among  the  bowers 
of  foliage;  a  troop  of  little  lads  accompanied  our 
progress,  and  two  of  them  possessed  themselves  of 
my  hands  and  trotted  alongside  of  me  with  endless 
incomprehensible  conversation  ;  both  tried  continu- 
ally to  pull  the  rings  off  my  fingers  ;  one  carried  my 
shoes  and  stockings,  and  proudly  reminded  me  of 
the  fact  at  every  stoppage.  They  were  unpleasant, 
cheeky,  ugly  urchins  ;  and  the  shoe-bearer,  when  we 
turned  the  comer  and  sat  down  in  the  shade  and  the 
sea-breeze  on  black  ledges  of  volcanic  rock,  splashed 
by  f-"?  sea,  nestled  up  to  my  side  and  sat  pawing 
me  like  an  old  acquaintance.  ..." 

But  Stevenson  was  now  to  take  a  step  that  proved 
more  decisive  than  for  the  moment  he  imagined. 
The  winter  home  he  had  once  projected  at  Madeira 
was  to  be  transferred  to  Samoa ;  he  purchased  some 
three  hundred  acres  in  the  bush,  three  miles  behind 
and  SIX  hundred  feet  above  the  level  of  the  town  of 
Apia.  The  grouna  was  covered,  not  exactly  with 
virgin  forest,  for  it  had  formeriy  been  occupied 
(according  to  tradition)  by  a  Samoan  bush  town— 
but  with  vegetation  so  dense  that  on  her  first  visit 
his  wife  had  been  quite  unable  to  penetrate  to  the 
spot  where  the  house  afterwards  stood.  The  land 
however,  was  to  be  cleared  and  a  cottage  erected' 
which  would  at  any  rate  shelter  the  family  during 
such  intervals  between  their  cruises  as  it  should  suit 
them  to  spend  in  Samoa.  But  the  real  reason  for 
the  selection  of  this  island  for  a  settlement.  lay  prin- 
cipally in  the  facilities  of  communication.  In  the 
natter  of  maUs,  Samoa  was  exceptionally  fortunate. 
The  monthly  steamers  between  Sydney  and  San 
Francisco  received  and  deposited  their  mail-bags  in 
passing,  and  very  soon  after  began  to  caU  at  the 
port  of  Apia.  A  German  steamer,  the  LiAeck  ran 
regularly  between  Apia  and  Sydney,  and  the  New 
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Zealand  boat,  the  Richmond,  cailea  on  her  circular 
trip  from  Auckland  to  Tahiti.  circular 

So  the  ground  was  bought,  the  money  paid  and 
orders  were  left  to  begin  the  necessary  operaiioM 

M^^sfrn^l'"'""''  **""  P^'^y  '^'"^  ^°^  Sidney  wS 
Mn.  Strong  was  now  waiting  to  see  them  ok  their 
way  home  to  England  for  the  summer. 

&X)n  after  reaching  Australia.  Stevenson  found  in 
a  rehgions  paper  a  letter  from  Dr.  Hyde  a  t^esbv" 
tenan  mm^ter  in  Honolulu,  depreciating  ihe  K™ 
of  Father  Damien  at  Molokai,  and  reviving  a^dnrt 

slan?er°'k'T:.'**«^'5^  unchristian  Tnd  u^nS? 
slanders.    The  letter  was  written  in  a  spirit  peculiariv 

hf  ht  d^a^  tT:  '*''T^°°''  --lisn-ti- .  »dthe^ 
m,„  „  *  u     *\*  '^""^  *""«  »  'eport  which  may  or 
may  not  have  been  true,  but  which  he,  at  any  rate 
ful^  beheved  to  the  efiect  that  a  proposed  mem^S 

of  ?hTo?  1°  ^°°'1.°'^.^^'J  been  aba^do^ned  on  a  ™unt 
of  this  or  some  similar  statement,  his  anger  knew 

letter  to  Dr  h'  T'  ^Tl""""^  ^°*''  *•>=  ^^'''^^^^ 
n  nlml^*  *  '"^*'-  '^o"'''  "^"^  forthwith  published 
Prlinh  P  J  •  ^L™o'°  ^y^°«y-  a"<l  subsequently  in 
Edinburgh,  m  the  Scots  Observer.    He  had  the  courage 

"  I  kn«r/°°''  ^°<^J^^'i««1  the  risks  he  was  tak[n|1 
hLl  Z^  "^^°S  ^  ^^^  ••   I  thought  he  would 

?  «LH°,^''*'°°i    '  ""^^^  ="^«  I  should  be  ruTned 
I  asked  leave  of  my  gaUaiit  family,  and  the  ^nse 

to  h,Vh"'"."^'"^,^*^5'  ^  I  P°««^ssed  kept  m^up 
herok."  °'^''''  ^""^  '°^'"'  '°«  *^1  «^«>y  insult 

wamni"  ?.!tf  ^*  *?^°^^  *°''  ^^^^'^  ^^  '"'''■ds  were 
voyage^'  there  rL  '^  ;^,'*'"'  "P°°  '^''  homeward 
wif^f'    •?     ..  ?f™^    ^    telegram    to    Baxter   on    the 

sSem'b^r.''      ''^*""  '^'^"''^  ^°"'  -°"*''-     Horn! 

,.i^L^^  *^''^°  u°'''  '"  ^y<^°*y'  and  after  the  lapse 
of  eighteen  months,  having  again  started  a  hemo^rr! 
hage,    was  very  iU   and   pining  for  the  sea.     Mra 

for  "^'Xh?  l''.?"'^.  °*  '^  *'^?*"e  '^^^^^  about  to  start 
for      The  Islands,"  applied  for  three  passages,  and 
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WM  refused,  went  to  the  owners  and  was  again 
refused,  but  stating  inflexibly  that  it  was  a  matter 
of  hfe  or  death  to  her  husband,  she  carried  her  point 
and  extorted  their  unwilling  consent. 

This  vessel  was  the  steamship  Janet  Nicoll,  aa  iron 
screw-steamer  of  about  six  hundred  tons,  chartered 
by  Messrs.  Henderson  and  Macfarlane,  a  well-known 
South  Sea  firm.  There  was  a  dock  strike  in  Sydney 
at  the  time,  but  with  a  "  blackboy  "  crew  on  board, 
the  Janet  got  away,  carrying  a  full  complement  of 
officers  and  engineers,  and  the  trio  to  whom  Island 

Nights'   Entertainments  was  afterwards   dedicated 

Harry  Henderson,  one  of  the  Banners ;  Ben  Hird,  the 
supercargo ;  and  "  Jack "  Buckland,  the  living 
original  of  Tommy  Haddon  in  The  Wrecker. 

Unwelcome  guests  though  they  had  been,  no  sooner 
had  they  started  than  they  met  with  the  greatest 
kindness  and  cordiahty  from  every  one  on  board, 
and  when  they  reached  Auckland  the  invalid  was 
himself  again.  They  left  that  port  under  sealed 
orders,  but  were  not  yet  dear  of  the  lighthouse  before 
some  fireworks,  left  in  Buckland's  berth,  set  his 
cabin  on  fire.  The  saloon  was  filled  with  dense 
smoke,  and  a  rosy  glow.  "  Let  no  man  say  I  am 
unscientific,"  wrote  Stevenson.  "  When  I  ran,  on 
the  alert,  out  of  my  stateroom,  and  found  the  main 
cabin  incarnadined  with  the  glow  of  the  last  scene 
of  a  pantomime,  I  stopped  dead.  '  What  is  this  ?  ' 
said  I.  '  This  ship  is  on  fire,  I  see  that ;  but  why 
a  pantomime  ?  '  And  I  stood  and  reasoned  the  point, 
until  my  head  was  so  muddled  with  the  fumes  that 
I  could  not  find  the  companion.  By  singular  good 
fortune,  we  got  the  hose  down  in  time  and  saved  the 
ship,  but  Lloyd  lost  most  of  his  clothes,  and  a  great 
part  of  our  photographs  was  destroyed.  Fanny  saw 
the  native  sailors  tossing  overboard  a  blazing  trunk  ; 
she  stopped  them  in  time,  and  behold,  it  contained 
my  manuscripts." 

After  this  episode  all  went  well ;  the  steamer  put  in 
to  Apia,  and  stayed  there  long  enough  to  enable  the 
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party  to  visit  their  new  property  and  Me  what  proRrei. 
had  been  made.    After  that  she  went  to  the  ^t  Ind 
to  the  north,  calling  at  three-and-thrty  low  Wands 
mc  uding  the  Ellice,  Gilbert  and  MarshX,^ou™ 

nBv^khf  h'  "  Stevenson  wrote  on  this  cruise.  "  baclT 

tZr^.nTl-^°'V"^^  **'^"  ^to"""  They  saw 
tlieir  fnend   K:ng  Tembinok'  again,  and  received  a 

He  h.TK'°™Jf''°  *''"°^*  t""  pathetic  to  be  he^/ 

ticked  bv*^"  '";  ""^  ^l*"  ^''°'''  "•'">''  •''^d  been  at: 
tacked  by  measles,  a  disaster  which  was  apparentlv 

ofece  of  ^°h!.  i'""*'.:',?^  *^*  '"K  ''°»'«'  '^^l  "■  circular 
piece  of  devil-work  "  in  the  midst  of  a  ring  of  white 
shells   and  the  worship  of  "  Chench,"  ?he°oca^  deUy 

The  X"riX  '"'"'^Z^  *°  'TP"*""  ^^-^  recent  events 
interest  fnQf  co^d't'oos  of  navigation  were  a  great 
interest  to  Stevenson,  and  he  was  never  wearv  of 
adminng  the  captain's  skill  in  handling  the  steamer 
tilf^T"^  ^^:'^'^  ^^  ""^  '««>^ded fn  Sie  accoTni 
of  h:s  first  visit  to  a  pearl-sheU  island,  such  as  to  his 

Savr^^'°*°'°*' '''  ^-^  ^^'^  *°  ^^t  °™^ 

self  fn^^}^^%'^'^  ^"^  P^^^  ''e'°"-«  I  *°u°d  my. 
?hi.nt  *^^'^S  steamer  Jantt  Nicoll,  heading  for 
the  entrance  of  Penrhyn  or  Tongareva.  In  front  the 
hne  of  the  atoU  showed  like  a  nirrow  Ua-waU  of  bare 

So™  n?  "^'r/^f  ^^°'«''  °»  eftSe7  hand  the 
tree-tops  of  an  islet  showed  some  way  ofl  :    on  one 

W  nil,"*-  *^\'^'i  ^^ee  ;  the  other,  then  emp?;; 
but  now  inhabited,  and  known  by  the  ill-omened 

were  instantly  involved  amidst  a  multiplicity^  corS 
tT^'-  e^^""^'"  ^'''^^'  ^  tl^ey  are  cXd  by  s^o« 
a  hn^^^  ^"^  T  ^^y  meandered  ;  we  wonlHav^ 
li^^hltf^  **^^f  *  ^^^  ^^'  °°«  astern,  one  upon 
either  board  ;  and  the  tortuous  fairway  vas  at  times 

IT^i^^^^-^  "1.°°  "^^P:  '^^  "»e  ^dth  of  the 
Pacific  severed  u.  from  the  next  yard  of  reparation  • 
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one  rough  contact,  and  our  voyage  might  be  ended, 
and  ounelvea  consigned  to  half  a  year  ol  Penrhyn. 
On  the  topgallant  forecastle  stood  a  native  pilot,  used 
to  conning  smaller  ships,  and  unprepared  for  the 
resources  of  a  steamer  ;  his  cries  rang  now  with  agony, 
DOW  with  wrath.  The  best  man  was  at  the  bridge 
wheel ;  and  Captain  Henry,  with  one  band  on  the 
engine  signal,  one  trembling  towards  the  steersman, 
juggled  his  long  ship  among  these  dangers,  with  the 
patient  art  of  one  fitting  up  a  watch,  with  the  swift 
decision  of  a  general  in  the  field.  I  stood  by,  thriUing 
at  once  with  the  excitement  of  a  personal  adventure 
and  the  admiration  due  to  perfect  skill. 

"  We  were  presently  at  anchor  in  a  singular  berth, 
boxed  all  about ;  our  late  entrance,  our  future  exit 
not  to  be  discovered  ;  in  front  the  lagoon,  where  I 
counted  the  next  day  upwards  of  thirty  horse's  heads 
in  easy  view  ;  behind,  the  groves  of  the  isle  and  the 
crowded  houses  of  the  village.  Many  boats  lay  there 
at  moorings  :  in  the  verandah,  folk  were  congregated 
gazing  at  the  ship  ;  children  were  swimming  from  the 
shore  to  board  us  ;  and  from  the  lagoon,  before  a 
gallant  breeze,  other  boats  came  skimming  homeward. 
The  boats  were  gay  with  white  sails  and  bright  paint ; 
the  men  were  clad  in  red  and  blue,  they  were  gar- 
landed with  green  leaves  or  gay  with  kerchiefs  ;  and 
the  busy,  many-coloured  scene  was  framed  in  the 
verdure  of  the  palms  and  the  opal  of  the  shallow  sea. 

"  It  was  a  pretty  picture,  and  its  prettiest  element, 
the  coming  of  the  children.  Every  here  and  there  we 
saw  a  covey  of  black  heads  upon  the  water.  .  .  .  Soon 
they  trooped  up  the  side-ladder,  a  healthy,  comely 
company  of  kilted  children  ;  and  had  soon  teken  post 
upon  the  after-hatch,  where  they  sat  in  a  double  row, 
singing  with  solemn  energy." 

But  on  the  whole  Stevent>on  did  not  benefit  greatly 
by  the  voyage,  The  heat  of  the  steamer,  driven 
before  the  wind,  was  often  intolerable ;  he  had  another 
hemorrhage,  and  remained  languid  and  unfit  for  work. 
On  the  return  journey  the  Jantt  turned  06  to  New 
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Caledonia,  and  thencn  went  direct  to  Sydney.  Steven. 
•on.  however.  Unde.1  at  Noumea,  where  he  apent  • 
.^rfu^'^*''''  ^'"|'"".. observing  the  French  wnvict 
•ettlement.  and  lean^mg  lomething  of  the  method* 
of  dealing  with  nativei. 

He  foUowed  his  wife  and  stepson  to  Sydney,  whence 
?^^:t""'  J'l"-  '°'  Ens'and.  finally  to  arrange  their 
afiairs,  and  bring  out  the  furnituri  from  SluWore 
for  the  ■•  yet  unbuilt  house  on  the  mountain/'^^ 

All  Idea  Of  this  journey  had  been  given  up  bv 

and  indeed,  having  reached  Sydney,  he  wu  coaSned 
reta™  IT^  '"  the  U„io„  ciub,  and  left"  oTy  to 
fai^?H  *'°°*-  ?'°'°  "''"  «'"•  '°rth,  although  he 
|°™rf^  "*",?"''  P"'"?*»-  "''^^  "^'ised.  of  seeing  his 
friends,    and    especially    Sidney   Colvin,    in    Eeypt 

l^L°i"  "•  °'  S°J"°°'  *""  ■•""•  •"  *»^  <"  I  know  l^n 
w?h  ^-""^^  *?  '^***"8  '°°*  "P°°  his  native  ;hores 

w^H.nT'^  "V^lfy  '^'''°°  «  «'«'  four-roomed 
«,?t  h«H  Tk  "'"'=''  "^  ^"'  «"Pt  a  t"lli«d  arbour, 
that  had  yet  been  erected  on  the  property.     Here  for 

^„ti??H  "''  """"i*"  "'"'y  "^'"'  ^'°"«  with  one  servant 
m,n»\K  e^""""!.,^"  further  cleared  and  the  per 
manent  house  built.  *^ 

is  no*nelrt%'!f  ^^'^  °l  Stevenson's  Ufe  at  this  time  there 
1-^  fnffi.?  «  ?,°  ■■  '^u""*"  *  P*""''  °f  transition,  and  it 
IS  sufficiently  described  in  the  Vailima  Letters  Most 
of  his  material  difficulties  were  crowded  into  t  but 
even  from  them  he  derived  a  great  deal  of  enjo^enl 
Uboure':;"'n''^''  r''^°8  °°  ^^  ^'"i  »  number  of 

Sn  H^.  ^  '''',''°'  "  *°°°  as  th«  lie  of  the  ground 

could  be  more  clearly  seen,  the  site  of  the  new  house 

b^h^t  "^M^l^,^^"''^"  »  "'"P"'  0*  hundred  S 
fcfwmt^c^^ers^"'^  *"'  """'"-«  **^  -"  ^^- 

all^!f  J^K  "l'  "x^''  **'°"  *''«"  food-supply  ever  ran  at 
oi  ?^»?  '''f  *  t?'"  ^'*"'  experiences  iS^schoonera  and 
on  low  islands,  they  found  little  to  complain  of,  as  they 
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felt  that  if  it  ever  came  to  the  wont,  two  mile*  off  there 
was  always  an  open  restaurant.  Their  one  servant 
was  a  German  ex-steward,  a  feckless,  Icindly  creature, 
who  seemed  bom  with  two  left  hands,  but  was  always 
ready  to  do  his  best.  But  the  less  competent  the 
servant,  the  more  numerous  and  miscellaneous  were 
the  odd  join  which  devolved  upon  his  master  and 
mistress. 

Thus  in  the  meantime  Stevenson's  own  work  went 
on  under  great  disadvantages.  This  was  the  time 
when  he  saw  most  of  the  virgin  forest,  and  his  solitary 
expeditions  and  the  hours  spent  in  weeding  at  the 
edge  of  the  "  bush  "  were  not  without  efiect  upon  his 
writing. 

In  January,  1891,  he  left  his  wife  in  sole  charge  and 
went  to  Sydney  to  meet  his  mother,  who  was  to  arrive 
there  from  Scotland  on  her  way  to  Samoa.  The  shaft 
of  the  Liibech  broke  when  she  was  near  Fiji,  at  the 
worst  of  seasons  and  in  the  most  dangerous  of  waters  ; 
but  it  was  patched  up  with  great  skill,  and,  under 
sail  and  to  the  astonishment  of  the  whole  port,  she 
arrived  at  her  destination  only  four  days  late.  Steven- 
son as  usual  "  fell  sharply  sick  in  Sydney,"  but  was 
able  to  go  on  board  the  Liibech  again  and  convoy  hia 
mother  to  her  new  home.  The  house,  after  aU,  was 
not  ready  to  receive  her,  and,  having  taken  her  first 
brief  glimpse  of  Samoa,  she  returned  to  the  Colonies 
for  another  couple  of  months. 

Stevenson  then  accompanied  Harold  Sewall,  the 
American  Consul-General,  upon  a  visit  to  Tutuila, 
the  easternmost  island  of  the  group,  now  added  to  th» 
territory  of  the  United  States. 

Here  they  spent  three  weeks,  partly  by  the  shores 
of  the  great  harbour  of  Pagopago,  partly  on  an 
attempt  to  reach  the  islands  of  Manu'a  in  a  small 
schooner,  and  partly  in  circumnavigating  Tutuila  by 
easy  stages  in  a  whale-boat.  It  was  the  best  view 
Stevenson  ever  had  of  the  more  remote  Samoans  in 
their  own  homes,  and  the  scenery  and  the  life  attracted 
tkim  more  than  ever.    Fortunately  he  kept  a  diary. 
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from    which  I    have    taken    a    few    characteriitie 
passage* : — 

••  Paoopaoo 
"  The  island  at  Its  highest  point  is  nearly  severed  In 
two  by  the  long-elbowed  harbour,  about  half  a  mile  in 
width,  cased  everywhere  in  abrupt  mountain-aides. 
The  tongue  oi  water  sleep*  in  perfect  quiet,  and  laps 
j°S  iiJ  continent  with  the  flapping  wavelets  of  a 
lake.  The  wind  passes  overhead  ;  day  and  night 
overhead  the  scroll  of  trade-wind  clouds  is  unrolled 
across  Uie  sky,  now  in  vasi  sculptured  masses,  now  in 
athin  dnft  of  d«bris,  singular  shapes  of  things,  pro- 
tracted and  deformed  beasts  and  trees  and  heads  and 
torso*  of  old  marbles,  changing,  fainting,  and  vanish- 
ing even  as  they  flee.  Below,  meanwhile,  the  harbour 
lies  unshaken  and  laps  idly  on  its  margin  ;  its  colour 
Is  peen  like  »  forest  pool,  bright  in  the  shaUows,  dark 
m  the  midst  with  the  reflected  sides  of  woody  moun- 
tains. 

Right  in  the  wind's  eye,  and  right  athwart  the 
dawn,  a  conspicuous  mountain  stands,  designed  like 
an  old  fort  or  castle,  with  naked  cliffy  sides  and  a 
green  head.  In  the  peep  of  the  day  the  mass  is  ouf- 
lined  dimly ;  as  the  east  fires,  the  sharpness  of  the 
silhouette  grows  definite,  and  through  all  the  chinks 
of  the  high  wood  the  red  looks  through,  like  coals 
through  a  grate.  From  the  other  end  of  the  harbour, 
and  at  the  extreme  of  the  bay,  when  the  sun  is  down 
and  night  beginning,  and  colours  and  shapes  at  the 
sea-level  are  already  confounded  in  the  greyness  of  the 
dusk,  the  same  peak  retains  for  some  time  a  tinge  of 
phantom  rose. 

"  Last  night  I  was  awakened  before  midnight  by  the 
ship-rats  which  infest  the  shores  and  invade  the 
houses,  incredible  for  numbers  and  boldness.  I  went 
to  the  water's  edge ;  the  moon  was  at  the  zenith ; 
vast  fleecy  clouds  were  travelling  overhead,  their 
borders  frayed  and  extended  as  usual  in  fantastic 
»rm«  and  promontories.    The  level  of  their  flight  is 
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not  really  high,  it  only  teems  10 ;  the  trade-wind 
although  10  atrong  in  current,  is  but  a  shnllow  stream, 
and  it  is  common  to  see,  beyond  and  abo^c  its  carry 
other  clouds  faring  on  other  and  higher  winds.  As  I 
loolced,  the  skirt  of  a  cloud  touched  upon  the  summit 
of  Pioa,  and  seemed  to  hang  and  gather  there,  and 
darken  as  it  hung.  I  knew  the  climate,  fled  to  shelter, 
and  was  scarce  laid  down  again  upon  the  mat,  before 
the  squall  burst.  In  its  decline,  I  heard  the  sound 
of  a  great  bell  rung  at  a  distance  ;  I  did  not  think  there 
hail  been  a  bell  upon  the  island.  I  thought  the  hour  a 
strange  one  for  the  ringing,  but  I  had  no  doubt  it  was 
bemg  rung  on  the  other  side  at  the  Catholic  Mission. 
and  lay  there  listening  and  thinking,  and  trying  to 
remember  which  of  the  bells  of  Edinburgh  sounded  the 
same  note.  It  stopped  almost  with  the  squall.  Half 
an  hour  afterwards,  anotl.  sr  shower  struck  upon  the 
house  and  spurted  awhile  from  the  gutters  of  the 
corrugated  roof ;  and  again  with  its  decline  the  beU 
began  to  sound,  and  from  the  same  distance.  Then 
I  laughed  at  myself,  and  this  bell  resolved  into  an 
eavesdrop  falling  on  a  tin  close  by  my  head.  All 
night  long  the  flaws  continued  at  brief  intervals. 
Morning  came,  and  showed  mists  on  all  the  moun- 
tain-tops, a  grey  and  yellow  dawn,  a  fresh  accumula- 
tion of  rain  imminent  on  the  summit  of  Pioa,  and 
the  whole  harbour  scene  stripped  of  its  Uopic 
colouring  and  wearing  the  appearance  of  a  Scottish 
loch. 

"  And  not  long  after,  as  I  was  writing  on  this  page 
sure  enough,  from  the  far  shore  a  bell  began  indeed 
to  ring.  It  has  but  just  ceased,  boats  have  been 
passmg  Ihe  harbour  in  the  showers,  the  congregation 
is  within  now,  and  the  mass  begun.  How  very 
diuerent  stories  are  told  by  that  drum  of  tempered 
iron  I  To  the  natives  a  new,  strange,  outlandish 
thmg :  to  us  of  Europe,  redolent  of  home  ;  in  the  ear 
of  the  priests,  calling  up  memories  of  French  and 
Flemish  cities,  and  perhaps  some  carved  cathedral 
and  the  pomp  of  celebrations ;  ia  mine,  talking  of  the 
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grey  metropolis  of  the  north,  of  a  viUage  on  a  stream 
of  vanished  faces  and  silent  tongues.         ""'*»"eam, 

"  The  Bay  of  Oa 

skirW  f"^''  ^  ""I*.  ''"'°'^  liigh-water,  and  came 
skirting  for  some  while  along  a  coast  of  classical 
landscapes,  cliffy  promontorils,  long  sandv  cov« 
divided  by  semi-independent  islets,  and  the  fir! 
withdrawing  sides  of  the  mountain,  rich  with  everv 
shape  and  shade  of  verdure.  Nothing  lacked  but 
sKoTv,'^  galleys;  and  our  own  lon|  whale-boat 
fi^r.^,  '°""?'^  °^.  '°"e)  by  eight  nude  oarsmen 
thnnahf  ^m"  o^  antiquity  better  than  perhaps  we 
thought.  No  road  leads  along  this  coast  ■  we  scarce 
saw  a  house  ;  these  delectable  inlets  lay  qui  Idesert 
mvitmg  seizure,  and  there  was  none  like  Keals' 
suddZ'"V*°  ^T  °"'  snowlight  cadences.  On  a 
sudden  we  began  to  open  the  bay  of  Oa.  At  the  first 
sight  my  mind  waa  made  up_the  bay  of  Oa  vv^  the 

and'b^nr-  We-^ouldnotenterit.  ,4wereass?red  ; 
and  being  entered  we  could  not  land;  but  a  Uttle 
gentle  insistence  produced  a  smihng  acquiescence 
of^thi'V''^^*  °^".1^gan  to  urge  us  slowlylnt?  a  bay 
iLfl^"^'f\  ^'«'?'  °^«^head  a  conical  hill  arises  ; 
~?  Lf  '•'"?'"  f^  °/  ^  '°'y  y«"°'^-  stained  with 
?HmT  *  ^""'^^f-  ''™*'^^  *"'^  '^'^'l  '>'"h  individual 
chmb'ng  trees  ;  lower  down  the  woods  are  massed  • 
lower  agan  the  rock  crops  out  in  a  steep  Sess' 
which  divides  the  arc  of  beach.  The  boat  wa^  e^ed 
m,  we  landed  and  turned  this  way  and  that  li^e  f?o^ 
^^r^      P'  ^i  P^^asures  ;   now  some  way  into  the 

traillHT"^  *i^  'P""'  ''"*  ^^^  ''°°^'  i^ad  soon 
strangled  the  path-m  the  Samoan  phrase,  the  way 

b^h      M  i"'^  ^it^anto  flounder  in  impenetrable 

bush.     Now   along  the  beach  ;    it  was   grown  upon 
r^™     ??^^1'  t»;!<=k-leaved  trees  down  to  the  water's 

iZ.lt  "i^    ^-^^^    1  ^"^  ^'^  ^^^  "^"'^  °f  all  the  poeti 

'^S.rM     '^"^'  ^"'^  J""*  *h«°  ™y  companion  stopped. 

Behold  an  omen.'  said  he.  and  pointed.     It  wm  a 
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sight  I  had  heard  of  before  in  the  islands,  but  not 
seen:  a  little  tree  such  as  grows  sometimes  on 
infinitesimal  islets  on  the  reef,  almos*  stripped  of  its 
leaves,  and  covered  instead  with  ftast  ki;  t)'.itterflies 
These,  as  we  drew  near,  arose  an-'  novered  in  i>  cloud 
of  lilac  and  silver-grey.    .  .  . 

"  All  night  the  crickets  sang  vjth  a  r.idUr  trill  of 
silver ;  all  night  the  sea  filled  the  hollow  o*  the  bay 
with  varying  utterance  ;  now  sounding  continuous 
kke  a  millweir,  now  (perhaps  from  further  ofi)  with 
swells  and  silences.  I  went  wandering  on  the  beach, 
when  the  tide  was  low.  I  went  round  the  tree  before 
our  boys  had  stirred.  It  was  the  first  clear  grey  ot 
the  morning ;  and  I  could  see  them  lie,  each  in  his 
place,  enmeshed  from  head  to  foot  in  his  unfolded 
kilt.  The  Highlander  with  his  belted  plaid,  the 
Samoan  vrith  his  lavalava,  each  sleep  in  their  one 
vesture  unfolded.  One  boy,  who  slept  in  the  open 
under  the  trees,  had  made  his  pillow  of  a  smouldering 
brand,  doubtless  for  the  convenience  of  a  midnight 
cigarette ;  all  night  the  flame  had  crept  nearer,  and 
as  he  lay  there,  wrapped  like  an  oriental  woman,  and 
still  plunged  in  sleep,  the  redness  was  within  two 
handbreadths  of  his  frizzled  hair. 

"  I  had  scarce  bathed,  had  scarce  begun  to  enjoy 
the  fineness  and  the  precious  colours  of  the  morning, 
the  golden  glow  along  the  edge  of  the  high  eastern 
woods,  the  clear  Ught  on  the  sugar-loaf  of  Maugalai, 
the  woven  blue  and  emerald  of  the  cone,  the  chuckle 
of  morning  bird-song  that  filled  the  valley  of  the  woods 
when  upon  a  sudden  a  draught  of  wind  came  from  the 
leeward  and  the  highlands  of  the  isle,  rain  rattled  on 
the  tossing  woods  ;  the  pride  of  the  morning  had  come 
early,  and  from  an  unlooked-for  side.  I  fled  for  refuge 
in  the  shed  ;  but  such  of  our  boys,  as  were  awake 
stirred  not  in  the  least ;  they  sat  where  they  were, 
perched  among  the  scattered  boxes  of  our  camp,  and 
puffed  at  their  stubborn  cigarettes,  and  crouched 
a  little  in  the  slanting  shower.  So  good  a  thing  it  is 
to  wear  few  clothes.     I,  who  was  largely  unclad—* 
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pair  of  serge  trowsers,  a  singlet,  woollen  socks,  and 
canvas  shoes  ;  think  of  it— envied  them  in  their  light 
array.  ° 

"  Thursday. — The  others  withdrew  to  the  next 
village.  Meanwhile  I  had  Virgil's  bay  all  the  morning 
to  myself,  and  feasted  on  soUtude,  and  overhanging 
woods,  and  the  retiring  sea.  The  quiet  was  only 
broken  by  the  hoarse  cooing  of  wild  pigeons  up  the 
vaUey,  and  certain  inroads  of  capricious  winds  that 
found  a  way  hence  and  thence  down  the  hillside  and 
set  the  palms  clattering;  my  enjoyment  only  dis- 
turbed by  clouds  of  dull,  voracious,  spotted,  and  not 
particularly  envenomed  mosquitoes.  When  I  was 
still,  I  kept  Buhac  powder  burning  by  me  on  a  stone 
under  the  shed,  and  read  Livy,  and  confused  to-day 
and  two  thousand  yeais  ago,  and  wondered  in  which 
of  these  epochs  I  was  flourishing  at  that  moment ; 
and  then  I  would  stroll  out,  and  see  the  rocks  and  the 
woods,  and  the  arcs  of  beaches,  curved  like  a  whorl 
m  a  fair  woman's  ear,  and  huge  ancient  trees,  jutting 
high  overhead  out  of  the  hanging  forest,  and  feel  the 
^ace  at  least  belonged  to  the  age  of  fable,  and  awaited 
.£neas  and  his  battered  fleets. 

"  Showers  fell  often  in  the  night ;  some  sounding 
from  far  oS  like  a  cataract,  some  striking  the  house 
but  not  a  drop  came  in.  .  .  .  At  night  a  cry  of  a  wild 
cat-hke  creature  in  the  bush.  Par  up  on  the  hill  one 
golden  tree  ;  they  say  it  is  a  wild  cocoa-nut :  I  know 
It  13  not,  they  must  know  so  too  ;  and  this  leaves  me 
free  to  think  it  sprang  from  the  gold  bough  of  Proser- 
pine. 

"  The  morning  was  all  in  blue ;  the  sea  blue,  blue 
inshore  upon  the  shallows,  only  the  blue  was  name- 
less ;  the  horizon  clouds  a  blue  like  a  fine  pale  porce- 
lain, the  sky  behind  them  a  pale  lemon  faintly 
warmed  with  orange.  Much  that  one  sees  in  the 
tropics  is  in  water-colours,  but  this  was  in  water- 
colours  by  a  young  lady." 

The  mention  of  Livy  on  th«  lagt  page  recalls  a 
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ot  Me\enson's  classical  studies. 

aet/Ju  1**^°,  ■^*"  '^^  ^'<^  ™«  that  he  had  read 
L^flnlnl- ^"^  °'  ^'^y  ^*  *'^  **"»«•  ''"t  '°""<I  the  style 
r^L  nn  ^^  ''™  '°  ''?'''  *°  «"''-■"*  f'at  he  resolved  to 
to  lh,nH°"''r^"'.'  f  '°  '"'''"  <^^>=  ^'^  had  been  driven 
IL?  w  ^?°  S^'y'?-      Edmund   Gosse  has  recorded 

lest  the  individuahty  of  his  own  style  might  be  affected, 
but  It  ismorecunous  to  find  Stevenson  himself  at  m 
Ute  a  stage  feanng  the  influences  of  a  Latin  author. 

orBforr^H^^  u^Vf\H  *^  ignorant  of  Greek,  and 
preferred  the  baldest  of  Bohn's  translations  to  more 

onginals.  His  whole  relation  to  Latin,  however  was 
th7.r\".^^"'  and  interesting.  He  had  never  mastered 
the  grammar  of  the  language,  and  to  the  end  made  the 
most  elementary  mistakes.  Nevertheless,  he  had  a 
keen  appreciation  of  the  best  authors,  and,  indeed.  I 
am  not  sure  that  Virgil  was  not  more  to  him  than  any 

of  fh?^  *Tu°*'  ""^  '°°'^*"'-  ^'•°'°  ^U  the  qualiti^ 
of  the  pedant  he  was,  of  course,  entirely  free.     Tust 

^tZ'/)"  ^""r"  '^.^f  "  *>"  ^^  ^hle,  "not  caring  if 
rt  haaled  from  Lauderdale  or  Angus,  from  the  Mearns 

he  "^l^Jf/l^.^"*  'J  ^^  ^"^  ^^"^  ^^^'^  ^  g°°d  word, 
rtrhn?^,!-.-  "^^^'J"*  '*'^^'  *° ''  ''^^  "^th  his  Latin. 
Techmcalities  of  law  and  the  vocabulary  of  Ducange 

Gulden  Age  *°  "'*"*'  "^^^  ''''*^  ^"*''°"  °'  the 
Latin  no  doubt  told  for  much  in  the  dignity  and 
compression  of  his  style,  and  in  itself  it  was  to  him— 
^  an  Ta"  '^'ary-always  a  living  language.  But 
as  an  mfluence,  Rome  counted  to  him  as  something 
very  much  more  than  a  Uteratnre— a  whole  system 
of  law  and  empire.  /"--c"! 

From  this  expedition  he  returned  to  Apia  in  an 
Sn^^n  '  J.tj'e^ty-eight  hours'  voyage  of  sixty-five 
miles  on  which  schooners  have  before  now  been  lost. 
But  for  the  journey  and  the  exposure  Stevenson  was 

■  i 
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none  '.he  worse.  "  It  is  like  a  fairy-story  that  I  should 
hav,  recovered  liberty  and  strength,  and  should  go 
round  again  among  my  fellow-men,  boating,  riding, 
bathing,  toiling  hard  with  a  wood-knife  in  the  forest." 

Before  the  end  of  April  the  family  were  installed 
In  the  new  house,  and  in  May  they  were  reinforced 
not  only  by  the  elder  Mrs.  Stevenson,  but  also  by  Mrs. 
Strong  and  her  boy  from  Sydney,  who  thenceforward 
remained  under  Stevenson's  protecting  C£ire. 

His  wanderings  were  now  at  an  end,  and  he  was  to 
enter  upon  a  period  of  settled  residence.  Stevenson 
has  been  generally  regarded  as  a  tourist  and  an  outside 
observer  in  Samoa,  especially  by  those  who  least 
know  the  Pacific  themselves.  It  must  always  be 
borne  in  mind  that  before  Stevcson  settled  down  for 
the  last  three  and  half  years  of  his  life  in  his  house  of 
Vailiroa,  he  had  spent  an  almost  equal  length  of  time 
in  visiting  other  islands  in  the  Pacific.  On  his  travels 
he  enjoyed  exceptional  opportunities  of  gathering 
information,  and  in  general  knowledge  of  the  South 
Seas,  and  of  Samoa  in  particular,  he  was  probably 
at  the  time  of  his  death  rivalled  by  no  more  than  two 
or  three  persons  of  anything  like  his  education  or 
intelligence. 


CHAPTER  XV 


VAILIMA — 1891-94 

"  We  thank  Thee  for  this  place  in  which  we  dwell ; 
for  the  love  that  unites  us  ;  foi  the  peace  accorded  to  us 
this  day,  for  the  hope  with  which  we  expect  the  morrow  ; 
for  the  health,  the  work,  the  food,  and  the  bright  skie<: 
that  make  our  lives  delightful ;  for  our  friends  in  all 
parts  of  the  earth  ami  uur  friendly  helpers  in  this  foreign 
isle.  .  .  .  Give  us  courage  and  gaiety  and  the  quiet 
mind.  Spare  to  us  our  friends,  soften  to  us  our  enemies. 
Bless  us,  if  it  mty  be,  in  all  our  innocent  endeavours. 
If  it  may  not,  give  us  strength  to  encouater  that  which 
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yHE  new  house  and  the  augmentation  of  his  house- 
1  hold  marked  the  definite  change  in  Stevenso^s 
untirthe  cT  ^r""'^  '""^  l'^'^^-^-  that  it  preserved 
fnrrLh%  ^  ^  J"  ^"^^^^  '^'^  material  comfort  was 
increased,  and  he  was  delivered  from  most  of  the^n! 
terruptions  to  which  his  work  had  lately  been  subiect  • 
in  pubhc  It  now  became  manifest  that  he  was  to  be  a 

l^lf     A  V     "'^  ^°^  ^^'"«>   a"d   the  consideration 
conferred  by  numerous  retainers.  "»»"eration 

rea^°  W«f  r'i''  °l^'^  '^'"^"^-  ^"'^  *°  "^"y  who  neve. 

interest      He    '  i""  P°''r°°  ^'"""^  °°«  °*  ^''treme 
interest.     He  was  now  hvmg.   as  the  leeenri   u,pn+ 

S!  'i";  ""''^''  °'  «avages.^who  were  elf  Sy  eX 
d  ^tJ'  f  "'^  ""^  circulating  reports  of  wars  imme 

andlLurv'T'"  ^^"^''^  '°  ^  '•°"^«'  tl^^  ^Pl-^dour 
and   luxury  of  which   were  much   exaggerated   hv 

wiralVth'i'f  °«  in  a  climate  which  wKocLe^ 
with  aU  the  glones  of  tropic  scenery  and  vegetation 

^tht°t~!,°'"''  f  V^  countrymen  at  Ju^fZ] 

rj,i\  M^^°5°u"^  cataclysm  of  the  elements,  from 

U  wihttle  w^H  "tr^.'^^d  emerged  with  triumph 

■•  SW»  R     wonder  that,  as  Mr.  Gosse  wrote  to  hkn, 

tn  if      J""""  ""f^  '°  ^"«",  nothing  has  appealed 

.^nMH,i'r°"y."*^'^  ™^"  ^  "auch  as  that  you 
•hould  be  hving  in  the  South  Seas."  ^ 

Of  letters  not  only  absolves  his  biographer  from  the 

eve^H*  ^'t»'^°W'°e  ^  far  as  possible  the  drtSs  of 

sTtt^of  LT-""*'  ^"^  "^'=°  '^y^  "P°°  him  the  nece^. 
s%  of  explaimng  various  trivial  matters,  which    if 

b^  hi^Zn"  *°  V^"."'"  °'  "''''  °'  °f  states,7t  woiud 
1^  anxiety  to  suppress. 

thec'enfr^r'^  °/  ^P^^"  °°  *'>*"''  Stevenso.,  lived  was 
fl  wL.?  *'  and  most  important  of  the  three  princirll 
m  W*nds  composing  the  group  to  which  the  coUective 


;u 
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name  of  Samoa  is  applied.  It  is  some  five-and-forty 
miles  in  length  and  about  eleven  in  average  breadth. 
The  interior  is  densely  wooded,  and  a  central  range  of 
hills  runs  from  east  to  west.  Apia,  the  chief  town,  is 
situated  about  the  centre  of  the  north  coast,  and  it  was 
on  the  hills  about  three  miles  inland  that  Stevenson 
made  his  home. 

The  house  and  clearing  lay  on  the  western  edge  of 
a  tongue  of  land  seversd  hundred  yards  in  width, 
sitnated  between  two  streams,  from  the  westernmost 
of  which  the  steep  side  of  Vaea  Mountain,  covered 
Witt  forest,  rises  to  a  height  of  thirteen  hundred  feet 
above  the  sea.  On  the  east,  beyond  Stevenson's 
boundary,  the  ground  fell  a'vay  rapidly  into  the  deep 
valley  of  the  Vaisigano,  the  principal  river  of  the 
island.  On  the  other  hand,  the  western  stream, 
formed  by  the  junction  of  several  smaller  waiter- 
courses  above,  ran  within  Stevenson's  own  ground, 
and,  not  far  below  the  house,  plunged  over  a  barrier 
of  rock  with  a  fall  of  about  twelve  feet  into  a  delight- 
ful pool,  just  deep  enough  for  bathing  and  arched 
over  with  orange-trees.  A  few  hundred  yards  lower 
down  it  crossed  his  liue  with  an  abrupt  descent  of 
forty  or  fifty  feet.  It  was  from  this  stream  and  its 
four  chief  tributaries  that  Stevenson  gave  to  the 
property  the  Samoan  name  of  Vailima,  or  Five 
Waters. 

The  place  itself  lay,  as  has  been  said,  some  three 
miles  from  the  coast,  and  nearly  six  hundred  feet 
above  sea-level.  From  the  town  a  good  carriage- 
road,  a  mile  in  length,  led  to  the  native  village  of 
Tanugamanono,  where  the  Stevensons  had  lodged 
upon  their  first  arrival.  Beyond  that  point  there 
was  for  a  time  nothing  but  the  roughest  of  footpaths, 
which  led  across  the  hills  to  the  other  side  of  the 
island  through  a  forest  region  wholly  uninhabited, 
all  the  native  villages  being  either  by  the  3ea.  or 
within  a  short  distance  of  the  coast. 

The  track  to  Vailima  was  made  over  and  over  again 
by  Stevenson,  occasionally  in  concert  with  some  of  the 
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owners  of  the  lower  lands,  until  it  gradually  assumed 
the  appearance  of  a  road,  and  could  be  travericd  in 
dry  weather  by  wagons  or  even  by  a  busgy.     Hut  to 
the  last  the  carrying  for  the  house  was  done  by  the 
two  big  New  Zealand  pack-horses.     East  and  west  and 
south  of  tne  clearing  the  land  was  covered  with  t'.ick 
bush,    containing   many   scattered    lofty   forest    trees, 
like   those   judiciously   spared   by   the  axemen   where 
they   did    not    endangei    the    new   house.     Here    and 
there  in  the  forest  was  a  great  banyan  wth  branching 
roots,   covering   many   square   yarHs   of   surface,   and 
affording  a  resting-place  for  the  flying-foxos,  the  great 
fniit-eating    bats,    which    sally    forth    at    c'     k    with 
slow,  heavy  flight,  like  a  straggling  company  of  rooks. 
making  for  the  coast.     Even  to  the  north,  most  of 
the  ground  between  Vailima  and  Apia  had  to  some 
extent    been   cultivated,    yet   along   the    "road"    the 
trees  grew  close  and  high,  and  on  a  da'-k  night  the 
phosphorescence    gleamed    on    fallen    logs    amid   the 
undergrowth,    twinkling    and    flickering    to    and    fro 
like  the  hasty  footsteps  of  the  witches  the  Samoans 
believed  it  to  be.     On  the  estate  itself  the  route  lay 
by  the  lane  of  limes,  a  rugged,  narrow,  winding  path 
that  seemed,  as  Stevenson  said,  "almost  as  if  it  was 
leading  to  Lyonesse,  and  you  might  see  the  head  and 
shoulders  of  a  giant  looking  in."    But  this  part  of 
the   track   was   afterwards   cut   off   by   the   Ala   Loto 
Alofa     the    Road    of   the    Loving    Heart,    buUt    by 
the    Mataafa   chiefs   in    return    for   Tusitala's    kind- 
ness to  them  in  prison.     It  was  a  broader  and  more 
level    way      also     leading     past     a     fragrant     lime- 
hedge,  and  having  as  the  centre  of  its  view  for  any 
Vaea  ^'"""°*^*    '"    ^^""*    '•"«    "oo'ied    "est    of 
The  house  of  Vailima  was  built  of  wood  throughout 
painted  a  dark  green  outside,  with  a  red  roof  of  ccr- 
lugated  iron,  on  which  the  heavy  rain  sounded  like 
thunder  as  it  fell  and  ran  ofiF  to  be  stored  for  household 
purposes  in  the  large  iron  tanks.     The  building  finally 
consiste.,  of  two  blocks  of  equal  size,  placed,  if  I  may 
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use  a  military  phrase  in  this  connection,  in  wrhelon 
It  was  the  great  defect  of  the  house  in  its  masti'r's 
eyes  that  from  a  strategical  point  of  v'ww  it  was 
not  defensible,  but  it  fulfilled  many  of  the  require- 
ments both  of  structure  and  more  especially  of 
position  which  he  had  laid  down  for  his  ideal 
house. 

After  December,  i8q2,  the  downstairs  accommoda- 
tion consisted  of  three  rooms,  a  b.ith,  a  storeroom  and 
cellars  below,  with  five  bedrooms  and  the  library  up- 
stairs. On  the  ground-floor,  a  verandah,  twelve  feet 
deep,  ran  in  front  of  the  whole  house  and  along  one 
side  of  it.  Originally  there  had  been  a  similar  gallery 
above  in  front  of  the  library,  but  it  so  d.irkened  that 
room  as  to  make  it  almost  useless  for  working. 
Stevenson  then  had  half  of  the  open  space  boarded 
in,  and  used  it  as  his  own  bedroom  and  study,  the 
remainder  of  the  verandah  being  sheltered,  when 
necessary,  by  Chinese  blinds.  The  new  room  w:is  thus 
a  sort  of  martin's  nest,  plastered  as  it  were  upon  the 
outside  of  the  house;  but  except  for  being  somewhat 
hot  in  the  middle  of  the  day,  it  served  its  purpose  to 
perfection.  A  small  bedstead,  a  couple  of  bookcases, 
a  plain  deal  kitchen  table  and  two  chairs  were  all  its 
furniture,  and  two  or  three  favourite  Piranesi  etchings 
and  some  illustmtions  of  Stevenson's  own  works  hung 
upon  the  walls.  At  one  side  was  a  locked  rack  con- 
taining half-a-dozen  Colt's  rifles  for  the  service  of  the 
family  in  case  they  should  ever  be  required.  One 
door  opened  into  the  library,  the  other  into  the 
verandah :  one  window,  having  from  its  elevation 
the  best  view  the  house  afforded,  looked  across  the 
lawns  and  pasture,  over  the  tree-tops,  out  to  the 
sapphire  sea,  while  the  other  was  faced  by  the  abrupt 
slope  of  Vaea.  The  library  was  lined  with  books, 
the  covers  of  which  had  all  been  varnished  to  pro- 
tect them  from  the  climate.  The  chief  divisions  were 
the  shelves  allotted  to  the  history  of  Scotland,  to 
French   books  either  modern  or  relating  to  the  fif- 
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varnished  redwood  from  f^Sf A     •    *"  A"'*  '^"'^'^   ""h 
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fortune.  In  this  room  hung  Sargent's  portrnit  f 
Stevenson  and  his  wife,  Sir  George  Reid's  portr.iit  of 
Thomas  Stevenson,  two  reputed  llogarths  which  the 
old  gentleman  had  picked  up,  two  or  three  of  R.  A.  M. 
Stevenson's  best  works,  a  picture  of  horses  by 
Arthur  Lemon,  and— greatly  to  the  scandal  of  native 
visitors — a  plaster  group  by   Kodin. 

In  front  of  the  house  lay  a  smooth  green  lawn  of 
couchgrass.  used  for  tennis  or  croquet,  and  bounded 
on  two  sides  by  a  hibiscus  hedge  which,  within  a  few 
months  of  its  planting,  was  already  six  feet  high  and 
a  mass  of  scarlet  double  blossoms — the  favourite 
flowers  of  the  Samoan. 

Immediately  behind  the  mansion  lay  the  wooden 
kitchen  and  a  native  house  for  the  cook.  A  hundred 
yards  to  one  side  the  original  cottage  in  which  Steven- 
son first  lived  had  h'-'t  re-erected,  to  serve  upstairs  as 
bedrooms  for  Lloyd  Usbourne  and  myself,  downstairs 
for  the  house  boys  (i.e.,  servants),  for  stores,  tool- 
house,   and   harness-room. 

Upon  the  other  ■.''l'.^  another  native  house  lay,  half- 
way towards  the  3t  >  .!.n.  The  Ground  below  the  home 
fence  was  all  used  for  pasture ;  in  front,  the  milking- 
shed  occupied  the  site  of  the  old  house ;  and  the  nig- 
pen,  impregnably  fenced  with  barbed  wire,  lay  a 
couple  of  hundred  yards  in  the  rear.  At  the  back 
also  were  the  old  disused  stables,  for  in  later  days  the 
horses  were  always  kept  out  at  grass  in  the  various 
paddocks,  coming  up  for  their  feed  of  com  every 
morning  and  evening. 

At  first  Stevenson  tried  European  and  colonial 
servants.  Two  German  men  cooks  passed  through 
his  kitchen :  a  Sydney  lady's-maid  brought  dissen- 
tions  into  the  h  :usehold :  a  white  overseer  and  three 
white  carters  came  and  left,  causing  various  degrees 
of  dissatisfaction.  Then  Mrs.  Stevenson  went  away 
for  a  change  to  Fiji;  in  her  absence  the  fau:ily  made  a 
clean  sweep  of  the  establishment,  and  Mrs.  Strong  and 
her  brother  took  the  entire  charge  of  the  kitchen  into 
their  own  hands  with  complete  success.     This  was  of 
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necessity  a   passinK  expedient.    One   Hay,   however 

was   brouKht   into   the   kitchen.   «d   then  and   th,r, 

TZ\T  '^'  ""'*'  »'  «■'«  white  ^"■scooLer 
He  was  amused,  interested,  fascinat^rf    on^  K-    i       "j 

£Sf  k"',"  "■?  '•'■■  »"'So'l-".',l*r.' 

r«*ion.    Joriunalely  in  Samo.  cookery  was  .e.arVi;^ 

^^n',tami'a.'rot;,;n  ^^s^-js;;  s 

£.sr,.!.vso'onrtur..'£i»£ 
irs"'C '"°'"' '" """ ""'  •""  '™«~nW  o! 

»i=,raSioiVi,'iSi  r  i'.s 
K  s-f.Js".o-JS:.t;-s-S? 

From  the  beK.nning  he  attached  himself  to  TusitaU 
with  a  whole-hearted  allegiance.     He  waited  on  hi™ 

devoted  special  attention  to  his  pony  "  Jack,"  aod  made 
one  of  the  most  trustworthy  and  efficien  servants  I 
have  ever  known.     When  the  end  came,  few  tf  any 
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Bhowrrd  a«  mi.ch  f-r-linR  a,  Sosimo,  and  hi,  lovaltv  to 
his  mnster  s  mcmurv  lasted  to  the  rnd  of  his  own  life 
Tifse  two  men  were  the  best:  but  ii,  I  write.  I 
recall  Leuolu,  and  Mitaele,  and  lopu,  and  old  l.afaele- 
and  many  more,  not  all  surh  Rood  servant,,  not  all 
so  loyal  or  so  honest  as  those  first  named,  but  all 
Mtn  m.inv  solid  merits,  many  plcasinR  trait,,  and  a 
Konu.ne  personal  devotion  to  Tusitala  which  pleased 
him  as  much  as  many  more  brilliant  qualities. 

The  table  was  fully  provided  with  white  napcry 
and  silver  and  Rlass  according  to  the  usual  Fnelish 
custom,  a,  It  had  prevailed  in  the  house  of  StevenW, 
tather.  The  cookery  v. is  eclectic  and  comprised  such 
KnRlish   and   American    dishes   as   could    be  obtained 

found  palatable.  Of  the  supplies  I  sh.ill  speak  later' 
■t  was  the  contrast  between  table  and  servants  that 
was  most  str.kmR.  Nothing  could  have  been  more 
pic  uresgue  than  to  s,t  at  an  ordinary  modern  dinner- 
.,ble  and  be  waited  on  skilfully  by  a  noble  barbariui 

hardly     to    be    surpassed,    who    yet,    if    the    weather 
were   warm    and    xU-  occasion    ordinary,    had    foi    all 

waisf°.nH"f  ■'  '';"■'  °'  "'■"•   '"  "•''^•^   Ms  tattooTd 
waist  and  loins  alone  were  draped. 

hJt^''  /"""'•  ''""»«-*"vants  were  usually  about 
half  a  dozen  in  number,  two  in  the  kitchen,  two  or 
three  for  house  and  table  service;  one,  Mrs.  Steven- 
.on  s  special  boy,  for  the  garden  and  her  own  general 
service,  and  one  more  t  take  charg.  of  the  cows  and 
piRS  Besides  these,  there  was  r.lways  a  band  of 
outside  labourer,  under  a  native  overseer  supervised 
by  Osbourne,  working  on  the  plantation,  varyfng 
in  number,  according  to  the  amount  of  clearing  "n 
hand,  from  half  a-dozen  to  twenty  or  thirty  men 
ll^f"^         beginning  and  leaving  off  their  work  wa^ 

shel?  th^r"  ^'    '''°"'"8  ^^^   "*«''   a   l»rK«   conch 
shell,   tha     made  a   great   booming   sound  t£it   could 

The'cf  '"/^  '"i^r'  u^""^-'  °f 'he  Aan,rUon       '^ 
The  great  fear  of  the  householder  in  Samoa  used  to 
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E:«:;  ^^^j^,  ^i^^ 

Hme.  dewrted  and  had  to  await  the  re«or«tion  of 
vo^L'^n?^""^  °'  *•••  household  wa.  as  far  as 

Jw^;  V  'J]"'  ^«'"«»"  °f  the  bou.geois  who  has 
oH  w  k'''"*  °"*,  *■'»  »ervants-hi8  ■  family  -Tn  thS 

P leaf  re,  of'"thrh"""  '''"  '"^''"^^^  ='"''  »»■--  i"   he 
pleasures  of  the  house,   attends  us  at  everv    turn 

AnJm_poss,ble  relation  is  created,  an.l  brings  "nfurn 

conditions  of^Fn^^Hnf 'i'"''"  ^"°"8  *>""  ^'^'••'"''l 
«  ™^\.  ^     n:ngland,  he  was  not  likely  to  adoot 

a  more  modern  position  in  Samoa,  «1«k  the  patr^. 
Vntiu^^\°^  ^"^'"^y  "'"'  P^vailed.  Accord'^ne?; 
ZV  I't^"  ""•'^  ^"  opportunities  to  consol  df  e 
^e^mucf  oriH."  '"T^'.'"  "'''^''  ''''  bo^'shou  d 
aT^Mible  H?,  !r?  '^"^  f  ""^'^  <^°°"°<"'  interest 
^  ngand"'/hlen'Li:  '^^.T^^^'t.  Sd" 

aHnnV;»    ^     o  ^'■'1  servant  in  his  own  day.     He 

adopted   Che  Stuart  tartan  for  the  Vailima  Wit    fn 

th.r™  ?  '''^•'  ''^y"  ^"<^  holidays,   he  ^ncouJLd 
the  boys  to  seek  his  help  and  advic^  on  S  matfer 
and  was  specially  delighted  when  they  preferred  to 
ma^rrS:  ""'"''''  "  *°  ^rant  his  pe^rm^is^lrto  a 

allol^^"f>,°°*'  •'°"'=^"-  be  supposed  that  they  were 

Srved  ttlcT  ^*^^°'  '"'^"'e^'l  ^hen  they  mis! 
behaved  themselves.     On  such  occasions  the  whole 
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household  would  be  summoned,  a  sort  of  "  bed  ol 
justice  "  would  be  held,  and  sharp  reprimands  and 
fines  inflicted. 

Even  with  all  these  servants,  the  white  man  was 
separated  from  the  material  crises  of  life  by  a  some- 
what thin  barrier,  for  even  the  best  and  most  respon- 
sible natives  were  at  times  brought  face  to  face  with 
emergencies  beyond  their  powers,  and  had  to  fall 
back  upon  their  master's  help.  Such  occasions  of 
course  befell  Stevenson  most  frequently  in  the  early 
days  when  he  was  living  in  the  cottage  with  his  wife 
end  the  white  cook.  Much  of  his  time  was  then 
taken  up  unexpectedly  with  such  pieces  of  business 
as  may  be  found  in  the  first  pages  of  the  Vailima 
Letters  :  in  measuring  land,  rubbing  down  foundered 
cart-horses,  ejecting  stray  horses  during  the  night 
or  wandering  pigs  during  the  day,  or  even  in  little 
household  tasks  which  no  one  else  was  available  to 
discharge.  ■,  In  later  days  his  wife  and  all  the  family 
were  able  jealously  to  prevent  such  encroachments 
on  his  time,  but  during  the  last  two  years  I  can 
remember  the  master  of  the  house  himself  helping 
with  deUght  to  feed  a  refractory  calf  that  refused  the 
bottle,  driving  out  an  angry  bull,  or  doctoring  stray 
natives  suffering  from  acute  colic  or  wounded  feet, 
to  say  nothing  of  chance  hours  spent  in  planting  or 
in  weeding  the  cacao. 

One  morning's*  work  stands  out  conspicuously  in 
my  memory.  A  hogshead  of  claret  had,  after  many 
misadventures,  arrived  from  Bordeaux  slightly 
broached,  so  that  it  had  to  be  bottled  immediately. 
Stevenson  feared  the  effect  of  the  fumes  even  of  the 
light  wine  upon  the  natives,  so  he  himself  with  our 
aid  undertook  the  work.  The  boys  were  sent  ofi 
to  the  stream  with  relays  of  bottles  to  wash  while  we 
tapped  the  cask,  and  the  red  wine  flowed  all  the 
morning  into  jugs  and  basins  beneath.  It  was 
poured  away  into  the  bottles,  and  they  were  corked 
and  dipped  into  a  large  pot  of  green  sealing-wax 
kept  simmering  on  the  kitchen  fira.    There  seemed 
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Anrt^K*^  *"''  ^"""^  *°  ^<^ect  us,  but  the  anticipation 
ana    aDove  aU,  Stevenson's  contagious  enthusiasm 

andTad/  IT  'r""«-  °^  'l*"e'>t^an!3reSrat?on; 
Stevpn.1  -^"u^   '^°**8«  festival  of   the   day 

hS  t^at       '"  ^'^  ?'°'y'  "  •>''  »l^^y«  ''as  when 
^  wLn  t.      "'^,'5°">e  a  manual  task,  and,  above 

^d  gfve  his  W^of'"  '°  ^"l^  '°  =0"<=«rt 'with  others! 
L°J  !J^      ^  "  °*  camaraderie  full  scope. 

himself  into"!"*  ^'^  "''•   ^°^  Stevens^  to  throw 
^^t^iU"      *"''  employment  which  couid  kindle  his 

l™»  ;?»     "i'f*  "S"  "•  Lord  P,„E.^£ 

i^ner  «ouse.     But  on  the  memorable  day  when  we 

ac^v  tekt".  .^""V?/'*  '"'  ^°"'«  «^^  armed  m?n 
ser^f^  ^  ^  the  field,  even  his  own  words  hardly 
spWt-  ■•ITh'*'  ^  .^'^ila^tion  and  outburroi 
Sof  ra^n  ^Ty^  '"it  ^^^"'^  "«'  *"  ^  ''aching 
iZj^  ■  *°  *  '^^^  °*  '^ava  and  dinner.     But  the 

sX'^r^r  our  minds  was  extraordinarf "  Se 
haoDv  fJ^.  P!'';^***  the  ford,  and  those  ardent, 
awoke  irboVii"'''  '"i°5:  head  ;   the  old  aboriginal 

flnt  f  t  ^^  ««"•««»«««»./ ,-  there  is  no  other  temota- 

we  hl°d'^een'?hrf  f  \°°*  °°^-  ^e  were  K^ 
riding  hnrH       ^^^  *"'*  ''°""  '"  ">«  saddle,  mostlv^ 

wfthiuchf  ii.h?'^  '"'.^'^''  '•°""'  ^^'^  schoolboy? 
hrilhf        a  hghtness  of  spirits,  and,  I  am  sure  such  a 

Whe'lf^n"^  ^^^  ^^y°"  ^°""^  '•^^«  "t  a  candle  at." 
a  dVnnl    ^''L SP«- 'al  entertainment  was  to  be  given 

^,„^  .   ^>***  *°  '""■''  to  see  that  everythine  wai 

uK^r-  rl?""*  "^^  *°  "'^  decorSion  If  ttl 
table  or  the  pohshmg  of  the  sUver,  or  the  blending 
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of  the  preUmiuary  "  cocktail  "  ;   Stevenson  loved  to 
cSn^rf  ^  ^«  »P^f'^  <=l«-"-g  of  what  hi 

oi  the  glass-cloth  on  decanter  and  wine-glasser  would 
have  rejoiced  the  heart  of  an  expert. 
t„  K.  ^''r  ^°°'*'  '"''^"  ^''^■■e  was  a  large  household 
been  a?;'i'„PiiH''  ^^^  ^  ^^'^  '^^"^"'^^  fr"™  Apiahad 
insa^rt  frn;,*^r  ^'^  °°  Sreat  difficulty  in  cater- 
ih!'  K^^f ^  ^°'^  ^^  expense.  The  meat  came  from 
the  butcher,  and    the  bread    from  the  baker    the 

f^m  Th«  '*  '"'l"'^-  ^'°'°  ^"=  Grocer,  and  the  wash  ng 

TZvh^'tJ^lt  ""^i*  ^'^'S^  storeroom.  pler.tifully 
supplied  from  the  Colonies  and  from  home.  There 
were  generaUy  three  or  four  cows  in  milk  and  a 
tSm  P^  •^^'^  '=*^''=''^"''  ^'"S  reared  for  the  table 
d,d  nnJ  r''*- 1**"*  ^''^  *"•>  ">«  estate  certainly 
ftonah  T^'i!''*  *'*''"'  ""^"y  '""«'  °f  its  boundaries 
inS  ''Y''  '^^°  *''"='^  "''''='»  showed  that  the 
anmials  werd  not  mythical  but  led  a  real  existence 
m  another  part  of  the  island,  whither  they  had  be- 
taken themselves.     But  if  there  were  no  four-footed 

b^ouZ'!;  frot  r.'"  P''°**!?'-     ^^^ee  pigeons  were 
Drought  m  from  the  surrounding  woods,  especiaUy  at 

^tme^S'ee:''' TH*^"''  ^^  ""'^^  *««^«e  °^  *"«  ^d 
nutmeg-trees.    The  only  game  to  be  obtained  was 

manu^-°'f  '^^'^■/  '^-  °r  a  gaUinule,  unlessTh^ 
manume  a  be  reckoned,  the  one  surviving  species  of 

wWch  h."'"",  **^"*  '^'^  «"«  °^  ^^«^  Moorhen 
Seht  s^^.  »U''°^''''^  "'  P^«^°t  feeble  powers  o 
flight  since  cats  were  introduced  into  the  island  I 
have  found  it  in  the  woods  above  VaiUma  but"  we 
unon'  ?J°t 't  °"™^^-^^-  ^<^  '*«  '^^'^  fie«h  w^  as  r^e 
from  ^!  ^"*  ^  '\  ""^  deUcious.  Prawns  came 
m^t  h.  *^T°'  ''°/  °°^  ^""^  ^g^°  some  sea-fish 
might  be  sent  up  from  the  coast  where  it  wm 
abundant.  Vegetables  were  hardly'  to  be  l^ugh? 
but  a  piece  of  swampy  ground  half  a  mile  from  the 

«M    aU   substitutes  for    the    potato.     BanaiK  s   ai,d 
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bread-truit-trees  were  planted,  and  Mrs.  Stevenson 
developed  under  her  own  supervision  a  garden  in  which 
all  sorts  of  new  plants  were  tried,  and  most  of  them 
successfully  adopted.  Cocoa-nuts,  oranges,  guavas 
and  mangoes  grew  already  on  the  estate  or  in  a 
paddock  just  below,  which  was  taken  on  lease  ;  and 
many  more  of  the  most  improved  kinds  of  these  trees 
were  planted  and  throve.  The  common  hedges  on 
the  estate  were  composed  of  limes,  the  fruit  being  so 
abundant  that  it  was  used  to  scour  the  kitchen  floors 
and  tables,  and  citrons  were  of  so  little  account  that 
they  rotted  on  the  trees.  Several  acres  were  planted 
with  pmeapples,  which,  after  only^a  little  cultivation, 
equalled  the  best  varieties  of  thefr  kind.  There  was 
also  an  unrivaUed  plantation  of  kava,  the  shrub 
whose  powdered  root  yields  the  Samoan  national 
dnnk.  Wherever  the  ground  was  cleared,  the  papaw 
°^  ™"™'ny-apple  at  once  sprang  up  and  bore  its 
wholesome  and  insipid  fruit.  Cape  gooseberries  wer^ 
mere  weeds;  soursops,  the  large  granadillas  and 
avocado  pears,  lemons  and  plums,  egg-plants  and 
sweet  potatoes  aU  did  well  in  that  rich  volcanic  soil 
and  that  marvellous  chmate.  Nothing  failed  of 
tropical  products  except  the  ambrosial  mangosteen,the 
capncious  child  of  the  Malay  Peninsula.  The  cacao, 
of  which  frequent  mention  is  made  in  the  Vailima 
Letters,  grew  and  came  into  bearing  ;  but  the  broken 
and  rocky  surface  of  the  ground  made  it  difficult  to 
keep  clean,  and  also  caused  the  plantation  to  be  very 
straggling  and  irregular. 

But,  in  truth,  if  Stevenson  were  unfitted  for  a  South 
Sea  trader,  he  was  even  less  Ukely  to  be  the  successful 
manager  of  a  plantation  run  for  his  own  profit.  No 
samoan  had  either  need  or  desire  to  work  regularly 
for  any  sum  less  than  seven  dollars  a  month  and  his 
;ood,  but  these  wages  and  the  amount  of  work 
rendered  for  them  were  quite  incompatible  with  the 
Idea  of  competition  in  the  markets  of  the  civilised 
world.  Stevenson  fed  his  men,  paid  them  regularly 
m  cash  and  not  in  trade,  and  neither  worked  them 
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t  ttou^hf  >'  nor  discharged  them  for  sicknew,  if 
ne  thought  it  was  brought  on  by  excosure  in  th. 
course  of  doing  work  for  him.  If  aU  tffi  a^unted 
meiu?eTf°"tW  "^^^^^..he  had  besides  anTnusul^ 
Sh?re  "^nrh  t.  8«°*^°^lty  h«  has  attributed  to 
ot&ei^  such  as  is  possible  to  those  who  practise 
an  art,  never  to  those  who  drive  a  tra^e  "  A? 
any  rate,  the  little  plantation  never  paid  tu 
7^A''''''  """''^  ^"""'"^  *°  beco^me'seli^ 

oJv'Jr^r^^^T  "^  eeneraUy  between  85°  and 
90  Fahrenheit  at  noon,  and  always  fell  during  fSe 
darkness  to  70'.  or  less.    I  have  never  seen  it  at  anv 

But"  rth  *^*°  f'°  "°^  '^'8^'='  ^^^  95°  in  th*e  shade'^ 
But  in  the  early  morning  the  lower  temperature 
Stakes  one  by  contrast  as  bitterly  cold,  and  Sfacutdv 
had  Stevenson  felt  it  in  his  cottage  in  the  bush  that 
XX^"  K^P'^'.t"  ^'^  ^  ^"^^^  thimney  were  bum 

used  if  w°J:':i,*^°"«ii  ^""  ^  ^^«  ^^y  were  neve 
used.     Tt  wais  the  contrast  that  was  trying  even  at 

^^"VZ^f""'^'-  ■.7^«  thermoS' Ton?; 
80  ,     V   ate  Stevenson,  "  and    t's  as  cold  as  charitv 

t^r^^L.  f^d'r^rple^ant"Tn°d°  toT^i 
pricks  Uke  a  half  frost  in  a'^&vlmbel/'  tbrlV^ 
^a2,  *«^o°  fro-"  April  to  October  a  fresh  trade- 
wind  blew  during  the  day  from  the  southneast  and 
dunng  the  other  monthsf  although  heavy  r^n  wa^ 

«.  ,!„  u"  ^^^  mormng  is,  ah  I  such  a  mominc 
M  you  have  never  seen  ;  heaven  upon  eartt  fo? 
sweetness,  freshness,  depth  upon  depth  of  un^ajn- 
Sn  K  II^'  T'^  *  ^"8e  silence  brokeS  at  this  moment 
only  by  the  ar-away  murmur  of  the  Pacific  ^dX 
nch  piping  of  a  single  bird  " 

an?t1,irtv  i^hl'^'^*°  tr'*'^'  *'~"*  °°«  hundred 
l?ch«  fai?  ^-^  ^""°S  ^^^  y^-  hut  as  five  or  six 
d^  nlf  ,  ™^  "  '^y  "^^^  twenty-four  hours,  tt 
doe.   not  argue  many  wet   days,   and.   moreover. 
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showers  faU  freely  during  the  so-caUed  dry  season. 
The  cUmate.  of  course,  is  not  bracing,  but  it  is  prob- 
ably as  little  debilitating  as  that  of  any  place  lying 
'n  the  same  latitude  and  no  further  removed  from 
ine  sea-level. 

There  is  a  total  absence  of  tropical  and  malarial 
fevers,  which  must  be  due  to  the  fact  that  the  germ- 
bearing  mosquito  either  does  not  exist,  or  finds  no 
virus  to  convey.     And  this  is  the  more  remarkable 
m        Dfcause  in  the  Western  limits  of  the  Pacific  the  fevers 

^Lu  ^.^"i"*^  *"'*  ^^*  ^"ta*°  are  the  deadliest 
of  their  kind. 

Samoa,  in  common  with  the  rest  of  Polynesia,  is 
fortunate  m  this  also,  that  it  contains  nothing  more 
venomous  than  a  few  centipedes,  and  even  these 
have  been  accidenuUy  imported  with  merchandise. 

Stevenson's  ordinary  manner  of  life  was  this  :  He 
would  get  up  at  six,  or  perhaps  earlier,  and  begin 
work.  From  my  bed  in  the  cottage  I  commanded 
a  view  of  his  verandah,  and  often  and  often  I  have 
waked  m  the  chill  early  dawn  to  see  through  the 
window  the  house  with  the  mass  of  Vaea  towering 

,  K°  uf  ;•  1°  **"  °"*^'*  t'^^"'*  ^°"ld  ^  the  one  spot 
of  bright  light  where  Tusitala.  the  only  other  person 
awake  of  aU  the  household,  was  already  at  his  labours. 
Down  below,  the  monotonous  beating  of  the  surf 
could  be  heard ;  above,  through  the  chill  air,  there 
rang  tie  repeated  caU  of  the  manu-iao,  "  the  bird  of 
aawn  —a  succession  of  clear  phrases  recalling  with 
a  difference  the  notes  at  once  of  the  thrush  and  of  the 
blackbird  ne  sky  brightened  :  the  lamp  was  ex- 
tanguished;  the  household  began  to  stir ;  and  about 
half-past  SIX  a  Ught  breakfast  was  takem  to  the  master 
He  contmued  to  work  by  himself,  chiefly  makimr 
notes,  until  Mrs.  Strong,  her  housekeeping  firShed 
I^^/  ^*°  5*^  ^  writing,  generally  soon  aftei 
^  .  .  ^*''  *^^y  worked  tUl  nearly  noon,  when  the 
whole  honsehold  met  for  the  first  time  at  a  substantial 
mew  of  two  or  three  courses  in  the  large  haU. 


/I 
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Afterwards  there  would  be  talk,  cm:  reading  aloud 
or  a  game  of  piquet ;    a  bowl  of  kava  waa  always 
made  early  in  the  afternoon,  and,  having  been  served 
once,  was  then  left  in  the  verandah.     When  Austin 
btrong  was  at  Vailima,  his  "  Uncle  Louis  "  would  at 
some  time  during  the  day  give  him  a  history  lesson 
and  also  began  to  teach  him  French  ;   for  the  boy's 
education  waa  undertaken  by  the  household  at  laree 
Later  in  the  afternoon  there  might  follow  a  visit  to 
Apia,  or  a  nde,  or  a  stroU  into  the  woods  or  about 
the  plantabon,  or  a  game  of  croquet  or  tennis,  until 
close  upon  six  o'clock,  when  the  dinner  was  served. 
Ihen  foUowed  a  round  game  at  cards,  or  reading 
or  talk  as  before,  or  music,  if  there  were  any  visitor 
m  the  house  able  to  play  the  piano  or  sing,  for  in  the 
end  Stevenson  had  altogether  given  up  the  practice 
of  his  flute.     Soon  after  eight  on  an  ordinary  night 
the  members  of  the  household  had  generally  dispersed 
to  their  rooms,  to  go  to  bed  at  what  hour  they  chose. 
The  master  6f  the  house  used,  I  think,  to  do  most  of 
his  reading  at  these  times,  but  usuaUy  he  was  in  bed 
soon  after  ten,  if  not  actually  before. 

His  own  favourite  exercise  was  riding,  and  though 
for  the  dozen  years  before  he  came  to  the  Pacific  he 
had  probably  never  mounted  a  horse,  he  was  an  ex- 
cellent nder.  His  hght  weight  (I  doubt  if  he  ever 
actually  weighed  eight  stone)  served  him  in  good 
stead  and  Jack,  the  Samoan-bred  pony  which  he 
bought  in  1890,  carried  him  well.  The  first  and  un- 
flattering mention  describes  Jack  as  "  a  very  plain 
ammal  dark  brown,  but  a  good  goer,  and  gentle, 
except  for  a  habit  of  shying  and  sitting  down  on  his 
taU  if  he  sees  a  basket  in  the  road,  or  even  a  bunch 
of  bananas.  However,  he  will  make  a  very  good 
makeshift."  He  reigned  alone  in  Stevenson's  affec- 
tion, and,  never  having  been  mounted  again 
U^oln  *  P^*^'"^  °^'^  *^*  '°  *  friend's  paddock  in 

Except  on  the  roads  of  the  Neutral  Territory  and 
to  the  big  German  plantation,  the  ground  was  not 
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very  suitable  for  horses,  and  a  dozen  miles  was  nsuallv 
the  hmit  of  an  afternoon's  excursion.  " 

I  have  caUed  this  the  ordinary  mode  of  life  but  it 
.^t  W^  fi'/  *?  «°'^}f«^variations':  iTltetiSin  were 
m  a  hot  fit  of  work  with  a  story  just  beguror  s^me 

ss^^St^rron^irv^tr^t  ¥^^^^^^ 

if  he  were  ailing  or  dis^Xed 'for  writtn^  he  wou"d 
stop  work  some  time  before  luncheon.  Bui  ^most  it 
any  time  he  was  at  the  mercy  of  visitors  wZ.  or 
brown,  and  the  matters  which  werrrlto^d  to  hi^' 

h°i  w:iTd;s'rthe;nT-  '="'"^'^-  ""^-^  ^^^-^^ 

"  He  was  consulted  on  every  imaginable  subiert 
to  him  to  read  and  criticise-    hi«  na+,„«  *  11      • 

inthecountry.  Old  gert.lme™rd"a'rS've°rn%Sv 
procession  wath  squealing  pigs  for  the^Th^f!hou^ 
of  wisdom,'  and  would  beg  advice  orth..7=„n-  ?" 

tax  or  some  such  subject  of  ^eTourT  aS^L^Kr°tv 
would  come  from  across  the  island  With  riftTand  a 
request  that  Tusitala  would  take  charge  of  tt^  funds 
of  the  vilUge  and  buy  the  roof-iron  for  a  prorosed 
Xt  ^^"^^.^^^^  '=offle  to  hear  t^e  lates?S 
of  1*e  p.  oposed  disarming  of  the  country,  or  to  arrange 
a  pnvate  audience  with  one  of  the  officials  •  and^fr 
war-worn  chieftains,  whose  only  anxiety  wa^  to  ^^n 

T^f«fT"'"l"''t'-^u"'^  ^'^o  **^hed  to^confult  4h 
Tusitala  as  to  which  that  might  be.  Mr.  Steve^on 
would  sigh  sometimes  as  he  saw  the^  statelv  fn^k 

wTh'^H'  '^r *"  ""^"^  '■■'«•  t'-^'^ atte^dan4 follow' 
nln.  *'th  present   and  baskets,  but  he  never 

failed  to  meet  or  hear  them." 

Du       ,   his  mother's  iirst  period  of  residence  at 
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VailiiM,  Stevenson  used  every  mornine  at  «»hf  ♦« 
have  prayers  at  which   th*  whole   hon^h^fi*      *° 

=n^  boo^  Xre^re^ee^-P"^^^^^^ 

eluding.  asXavs    ^,h  t^.       .''*  '"  ^"S''*'''  ^on- 
Lord's  Prlyer      '^  '  ""  °*''^«  ^«"'°n  of  the 

Sa»orwhthTas?rrb?n!t:;'rSi  '"''^"^«  '- 
I  know  of  only  two  ^'^i^,  r,L?hTs"  ."feln  U^,^?' 

interesting  spots  in  th«   i.loni         !^    *'*''    °*°y 
Sa.o=^  I .orheto^S  ^-  te^n^la^r^^,  "^^ 

Wa'S^th^lSovSch  n^*-'  '^Jelfr  own 
never  visiterLn.fto^''' thf ^*  °'f '".''^ ''°'«» ^  ^e 

midst  of  the  W^onetteS^on^'-.'**  *"  '^'^ 
away,  or  the  stone^i^CI  ^'o^'.^'^^J!  f «"  mUes 

would  sleep  in  Acdl  ^  ^^  fii  ™.™*»1  steamer,  he 
Preferred^"^,''-r  ft''^'^^:^ 
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the  most  familiar  wSie^  ''"•°"^°    "'' 

And  perhaps  most  frequent  and  certainly  not  least 

welcome  were  the  officers  and  men  of  the  w^^Ww 

and  ^e  h!  Bntish  men-of-war  entered  the  harbour. 
t^,?^„V  1  r°""**  Curafoo-not  only  came  most 
frequently,  but  stayed  the  longest,  spending  in  the 
group  seven  out  of  the  last  eight  months  of  hU  life 

ltL'l^"nT  ^''1^  ^  *'?*"''  eave  him  more  pleasu« 
than  any  other  m  that  time  was  his  visit  as  a  -"" 
m  the  Curacoa  to  the  outlying  islets  of  M^^a  which 
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S^'lf  JS.:^°  "«»  *o  «-h  three  ye.«  t.,^  ^ 

•n  officer  in  theship,  from  theL  ?'^^  ">«"  ^^  ""t 
midshipman,  who  wunai^.^^l^"  *°  *•»«  youngest 
most  m,in,at'e  we^e^rCl  D^^u'^l  *  '"'""'•  ^« 
(»ince  Captain)  Eel«  anrf  H  !^''°''  Li«="««nant 
Marine  officer  but  the  rof;","  ^°"'""««°".  «"• 
»>ecame  known  as  the  "r„«  '!!?'"?  '™™  Apia 
one  of  the  office"  wm  nf^Sf"*  *^^"  """I  «  ^t 

effect  of  the  climate  of  vIiMm=  *''"  ^°"»e  and  try  the 
petty  officers,  bluejacket^  L^S'  ^?*''  **>•  men^alao 
re  at  ons  wer^  of  the  hanpiert  "  ^T"'*'  ^''-"^^s 
lot  of  men,"  he  wrote  of  an^A.,  .^  °""^  interesting 
tionof  boy,  for  the  NavtTs  iUf'^ '  "  *^«  'duw- 
apart-how  ,haU  I  «5l  'ih' "f'"''8:  a  class,  whoUy 

cla«  public-whool  boy  we&n""  J'""  °^  '"wer^ 
gent,  sentimentil  asTw^or  •^°'"'*'''  ^'^^V  '"teUi- 

wo£b:f,rc^,-^„Xf."^     ^the  na^es  of  the 
the  answer  came  to  his  dcwr  ^omora,,/,  and 

and^:So??h^m'^rs?et''"t!  ^  *«>«  -Ptains 
Francisco  vessels  an?  th-  S""'  ^^^  °f  the  San 
Captain    Smith    of   the    r.-^'^^^^land  boats 
remmds  me,  •■  once  paid  a  vjft  to  v'  r  "*    "^"^^^^ 
fnends.    On  his  road  home  h^V    ^5"'™^  ^'^^  some 
Alofa  '  on  which  th«    u?l  "*  passed  the  '  Ala  r^^ 
good  feUow:^'"']5e^\^^'«^s  -ere  then  worktng  "i^kl 
of  their  task ;   and  the  M„ff'"l'^*'  *°W-the  reason 
once  insisted  on  ffettin!  „«  ?'•  ^^^V  oW  seaman  at 
of  the  trees  htof^«    ^ f  J^"  ^or"^  and  fellinlone 
•aid.  with  a  genuine  emotio^."a„^  *°  *''**•  *°°-'  he 
8«Tnging  an  axe."     '^°^""^  ■  ^nd  spent  haii  an  hour 

vari^tr  .ara^?L*-  .^r  h^™  -^  ^--  «>, 

Stevenson  wrote  to  J  M  L    ■Y.J'^'^  ^ited.     As 
—  be  prepa^ed  i^^n^d-'rhat'l-^^^K 
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alSn  of  the  br^aWa^t,  in  it"  ["^'"^f^  "^ain  and 
ust  the  same  way  outsMe  tt^th  S^^'    He^Ln 

r„r.ire^.'v»„i']^'^T,:^«i-a^^^^ 

and   received   aurn    kinrtT  '      *  'L^'^  enjoyed  himself 

perhaps  he  did  not  of^en«t      wt'T'"'"''}'"'  " 
hi«  Im.,«   •■  XT       J  ""en  get.     When  he  rose  to  take 
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"  Tam*te  "  of  New  gSS^..'  k  '  /°.''  ^'"""  Chalm"*. 
wonhip,  «  Kreatwldmi,^'  *"  '*'*  *  "nd  of  hero- 
tor  anyVarormSt?m«/''°^^^r  *»"»  "e  feU 
by  giving  his  influence  InHM°      *  '^ov/ed  not  only 

Offering  gi,  .erv."':  "to  ?ake  a  sTbT^i  ''"*/"°  "^^ 
half-caste  lada  on  c.-j-       .^     Hible-class  of  youne 

more  irkLme  to  hfm  thl\"""°!r.»-  ^'"^'''''g  ^^ 
The  boy.,  it  iseather^  Penodical  engagement, 
and  the  procew  wm  tW  ^f"  a"'*"  imp,. .trable, 
rowr  ;  but  to' M^e^l  m„  fu  'o""'"e  ^'<x^la  with  a 
to  hi.'  undert^kfngan?  i^^h  ^''T''"'  ''•'«*  fi"»'? 
only  from  wme^retnt  «*l™  V^  '*  '^'^  "^^oppcd 
resumed.  ^•°*  external  cau«,.  and  neVer 

pleX'bStquKffefirr"  ""  °"  ^l-"/ 
Molokai,'  even^"p^^'^o '"V;/™-  r."'"  •"*"«*  '» 
made  hi.  heart  wi^tn^i^^il"  Damicn,  alway. 
"istei, ;  thr^cTd^t  aZV'  ^^'  P'^»»*»  and  CathoUc 
boy.    at  -aiSi:^„"^d="™-°"  that  aU  his  best 

strenplh-nedtheconnect^nn^  3'"''=*'  °'  ^orae 
a  real  -PPreciatU  " ""'r.°p.„^„7  ">«  ^''^op  he  had 

the  average  of  priests  ••  .  "?t       ™*"'  ""<*  above 

imposing;  with  hU  whit;  h-or*'!??""  «  "ot  un- 

he  look!  »plen5iSty*pi3co^^  a^''  ^'^  ^°''*  S'^*^" 
waiting  lad.  cam«  «!,-*?    '  *""  "'hen  our  three 

before  himTn  STL  hall  InH  l'}°'^"'^<i  i^^eelel 
me  go^d  for  a  pie'ce^'KeXr'  '"  ""«'  "  ''"' 
cou'l^'^n'  T£moTPXV'''''i  TV^  ''•  "-  °' 
a  special  admiral  on  for  tt*e 'w^v*>'  "4.^*^  '''«' 
identified  themselvM  with  th  !^*''  '"  ''hich  they 
aU  native  habifa  fnd  S,H«''''*'^"*'"'^*"'=ouraged 

withChristiaSi^  ^Abo^^^IfV*  'l*^  compatible 
fact  that  thTSflue„^of^*'''°»5','>''^'''<=°medthe 

instead  of  weakened  by  their^Sn^^^J''^  iacreawd 
them  that  it  wa.  better^  ^  ^ ..  "' *8««<J  with 
on  people  of  rlS.  tt«'to*°i.^"l^?*«.*^-  ^rce. 


'  impose  .uch  i 


democracjr 
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and  that  it  wi  unfortunltf  t?f?  '.^  ll  *^'  <=»>'«'•. 
except  that  of  the  CathoU^  w«^M!",?'"*"  influence 
Ing  their  anthorit,  " '"  *'"  •""  "'  diminish- 

conl\;\*tU"ra^°'wdcVme'"  ''T  *^«  S"-'"'" 
less  from  the  fwt  Zt  FrinT  *"!!*^  •°''  »<>*  the 
01  intercourse  "''''  **•  *'"* """»»  medium 

»a^''^cir„te'^':„VnJ''i!ir^^^^^^^^  ''- 

house,  and  those  shared  with  ^^k**  «"""'  '"  ^^e 
them  in  returnln  S  ^^Jj^!"  "  K'^''"  ^-y 
lunches  or  dinners  It  w««!f  "'^''',*'°''  *»  ordinary 
to  organise  !S,y  T-^^Tt"  ^n'S"  hf  "«"*  "'"«*'' 
have  a  share  the  entBrt.i^  ^  *.***  natives  could 
band,  a  fe^t  on  th!  ^.""P""*  <>'  »  man-of-war's 
or,  .bSve1^*"ih^Vrert''h"°°  "l  '  S'""°'''>  ho."e! 
fashion  to  celebrate  hf.^t„K-^^^"*  «*^'°  ■"   "ativ^ 

bail,  were  n^^'tf*^  Vuen^'^l^'^ensi^  ^£."  P"''"' 
willing  puDil  in  thi.  h=„^.  '/  OMvenson  became  a 
thencffo^Xd  t^J  hiJ  D^^'!  "SP<»!;»8hter.  and 
delight.  P*^  '"   the   dances   with 

for^o^^h'eSn^e^'tSnirrrd  tr  "^ '"«"'«  --«». 

retard  fS?^ia^,^*2*'^tn'  one  in  Apia,  withoS 
welcome.  Sn^^sU  'aTd"  '"^*«>-  a°d  aU  were 
and  bar-keepin  dert.  t^H  ^""1^  °®'='"'  *^^d^" 
and  the  resident  brourtt  th  ■  °I!f''*°''*'  '^  """= : 
White,  half.ca.?e*^oVffi  X^'an  '"^^'^-^'^t':". 

chiSw:re'^nS°°e'd«np:?2'J''"'y-f-8uit 

were  issued  to  such  nTtf^!^^^*^-    ^"t  invitations 

were  otherwiw  «nff,w        ^^f"*  "  «'"'<1  dance  and 

might  fr:^entfy*tl^:  SS's^:   .T^  »'  *  -^*8«  " 

native  dr5»  even  mora  ^i,1!!"»^*°"'i°«'  ^''^^  >°  » 

those  of  her  wWu  S,  ^d '*  f"**  ,**^*°*5'  »»""> 
•uw  Msters.     And  not  only  was  social 
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ments.    One  S  Stev  J^  Z"'"^''^^'''  entertiUn- 
with  Chief.Ju^V=e  (Efdercr^^  '•""'^  '^'"*"'"  "«-'»-<'« 
a  time   when   elthCTw,^** '",* '^""^ 'lance,  at 
removal  of  tSe  otter  bZ  thf',^  S°n>Passing  the 
here  in  Apia."  he  ^ote  ?^a  moJ^i^i" ,  "  W«  ''a°« 
fill  quadriUe  ;    1  S'  tn^      'V°*^"'  *"''  "'""dei  ■ 
fished  it  from,  but  U  is  °^I  '^^'^"J^''  d«vil  they 
embraceatory  'beyond   worH,     ^^  "^^  P'^°"°8  and 
defined  in  HaMlrf"«  ^^^      '•    P*^''*P*   "   is   best 
AndofhisnV^^?"W,?Pr"°"  "^  »  gambado." 
^^grin  ;    the  man  t^k  mf  K  '  ^'^T  ''"'»  ">« 
through  the  remain^r  o7  that^r.n"'^'^''""'' =    ^""^ 
for  each  other  "  ""  prance,  we  pranced 

nse  of  a  bow  and  imw  «^'"'5^.''y  *«  "d^it 
German  Consul  wf  for  i  .  Sn""^*^  **  ''*'">  °f  the 
of  July  dance  S  bv  th?^°°  =•  ^'^  **  "  F°"rth 
all  that  gentleiws  eZ^  American  Vice-CoDsul, 
joining  hLds^rdancSTroT^H  \^*^*  ^""^  <^° 
sang,  "For  he-rTiom^^'??."'^  •'^'  while  they 

«>  much  rigourTJo  arcl^n.:?"'  °^  .*^''  «*"'«  ^th 
were  not  on  szi^U^^*^  partners  with  whom  they 

speak  not°r^r^«B*ut™f^r  ttt*^'°.*°  ''""'=«  -^ 
entered  readily  into  tte  spSt^f  tt^Vh-P"*  P'°P*" 
wiU  was  left  outside  »h,i  I  ,***  ^^'^S.  and  ill- 
lamb  but  the  nvli^^^^""*  ""^y  the  Uon  and  the 
together.  ^^^  °^  P^^  all  frolicked  happUy 

aUud:5ir°uS"oYla*Se:''^''  ^c*"-  -*  V^t 
aa  he  wrote,  on  Sterina  fJ.  T^^f '    Stevenson  hid, 

of  that  com  or?aWe  zon!  S l,^^'*^'', "  i°""eye<l  o^ 
tte  curse  of  K  ^8^1^°?'" ^'^P'ages,  whei, 
the  obstacle  proved  m^cHL^K^  remedied,"  but 
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S^V.^q„r  ff^X^^P*-^  «  "  not  v!" 
he  spent  a  good  deal  of  Linf  **"''y  °*  Samoan 
Mission,  the  best  S^oln.'  ^^^'^^^e  of  the  London 
that  ^nguagetter^TITs^d^' •""!.•'  I''^^'"'-     ^» 

dr^ng  or  mentioning  hUSswM^J!'?^  '°'  ^'l- 
used  on  aU  solemn  (S^Ml^n.:.  "^'^'^  ""  naturally 

correspondence     steSnm.^'"^  i"  J^  important 
to  understand  it  when Tw^^^    u"*  *^ '"^"''ntly 
only  to  be  able  to  w^te  it  w?thT  ?>  ^'5  ^""^  °°t 
satisfy  his  own  fastidion,  l.^  ?^  ^""^^y-  ''"t  even  to 
letters.    The^vS^dt  stJe^^T""""?  i"  <=°-«P°«ng 
hold  purposes,  ard  muld^^     f  T "^  ^""^  *"  house- 
out  diffic^''  But  when  tt^^"*^""^  "  '^'°*«'f  '^'th- 
from  a  remote  district    J^,^?''*'°f,*^°'»»''« '•"Stic 
who  sat  and  "  Sd  "  «  h""^  '='''**  P'^^^^P^. 
said,  in  either  di^^tab;,ut^il?  unfortunate  hearw 
ken.  the  result  w«  con^us^r^Vn^r^r"  ^,"^"^'*''' 
tance,   where  it  was  of  thi;  k-  u^"**"  °^  '^Por- 
Stevenson  should  n^lt\?     ^^^^^  "'^^ncy  that 

procured  outsiSe^  tte  mS    Z^  f''"'''^    *°   ^ 

amoaching  politics  the  Son'^^esC  t^''*'''"^ 
part    wisely    held    aloof      nT^    ^t^      ^        ^'^^  most 

gradually  solved  by  Sd  ofbSur„*^t,''f  "^^'^^    «« 

usages  very  thoroughly   „ds™k«'  ^h.°  '^?'"*''  '^^''^ 

with  fluency  and  eaiT  ^      ^^''^  "»  **>«  end 

tak^n  KSresmlTthro^^  ^^^^^  "->«"  l>-e 
even  when   it  waTwr^tterhv't*'''*"'^  °*  Samoa. 

Nevertheless,  if  T  werTto  omif^  iP^T""""  '^'nself 
affairs  and  ihe  critids^  whlf  ^f '"°'' *°  t*""" 
upon  them,  it  would  h^^,„!^^  Stevenson  passed 
Judgment  ^^T^t^t^^^^J^^ -^^t^n. 
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A^eri'r'^iS'^JrdV*  ^"^"^  '"  '889.  between 
awSnted    T  rM-/T°  ."""^  "'^*«  °^'^^  ''«™  also 
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and  dis'?hSw^?S'r  **"=  ^^  ''«*  th«i-  salaries 
in  a  fashion  whTch  is  ^.f''°f'X«d  *°  ''^  t^eir  dut  es 
studied   by  tL   Vcold^i'llf  ^  «"«dible  until  it  f,' 

Stevenson  was  finally  kindled  ?«  "T"'^  "P°rt8.'' 
outrage  of  the  dvnamif^  *°  indignation  by  the 

Samoln  chiefl  iSntlfo^'^P^ri*",""^  "P^ome 
great  gravity,  if  My  attemn?  P°''*"=^  "S^^^e  of  no 
people  to  rei:iue  Cm  fromfairwi^^'^^^y  "'^i' 
ri»«»s  a  series  of  l*.f+.«  u-  J  ■  "*  wrote  to  Tha 
disbeUevedrbu?  were  ^ft^?''''.?*  «"*  «««  generaify 
^portent  det^  ttat  wm  St  "^""^"^  »  eve,?? 
The  fieht  was  v»«t,  ,**  ™ade  known.  ' 

their  befr^ltevenson'  ^f-  ^'^'^  treaty  officials  did 
ported  ;  but  the  endTaS  ^^f'  ^>^«  "^^  <3e- 
to  the  diplomatists  or  ?A*^'  ''^^?=''  "  *«  due 
parted  for  other  sSnes  otLl-^^'  ^S'*  **'«'  P^r  de- 
been  done,  and  such  opooS^"  ^H*  ^^  ^^  ^^^ 
^ad  was  frustrated  by  tt^^rh^  ^  *^<=''  successors 
interference  of  thrcoMub        ^'^  '^^  vacillating 

A£rrn;.S^^^'=^  ?*  »-  P«blic  meetmg  in 
pontics  was  CtX  ffew  foi^lf  '"terferenci  in 
chiefs.     Once,  howevw  bv  2^  1  ^.^^  '"*'*^  *"  native 
tte  most  startiing  fo^'' .fc^"^«°t  it  nearly  took 
tang  was  aU  but  lhotd»=.H  °  !^^^°*'°°  possible.     The 
by  Mn,.  Steve^n  to  Sf  il*^  '^8«  ''^  at  Vailima 
denly  one  dayT  SoT^MahVf        '  P"^^^-     Sud- 
warning  to  pay  a  w^r^f^!^^^ /"^^  "P  '^thout 
Tusitala,  attended  o^ybvTbI^^/^°°?^***°°  *» 
la  the  course  of  the  viJf  h^  ^  black-boy  interpreter, 
wisli  for  a  r^volvw   ^teven^n^P?""*'*.*"  """"""n  hS 
the  big  safe  in  tte  coraer  o???.""""^'***'^  ^«"t  to 
one  which  he  empt?e™o/^«  "r^""  ^°''  Produced 
to  his  wife.    Mrs    Steven,^    "rtndges,  and  handed 
something  wronf Witt  th^f"  ^°"°''  ^^""^  there  was 
times     Four  ti|«  .^chclS^g^^  T  ^"^  '*  "^^rS 
.front  to  examine  it   and  ttl,^!     °^ '''*°'«^  °^"  in 
unpulse  made  her  insoLt  ^t    ^i°f  nnacr.ountable 
next  chamber  lay  a  Sd«  li?'',^"'  ^^"-     ^°  the 
«X  a  cartndge  whjch  would  inevitably 
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have  sent  it3  charge  into  the  king's  brain.  The  smile 
and  wave  of  the  hand  with  which  Malietoa  greeted 
and  dismissed  the  discovery  were  worthy  of  a  stronger 
monarch  and  of  a  far  greater  kingdom.  Had  the 
bullet  gone  to  its  mark,  it  is  idle  to  speculate  on  what 
would  hava  happened,  but  it  is  clear  at  any  rare  that 
Stevenson  could  no  longer  hava  found  a  home  in 
Samoa. 

On  most  occasions  he  confined  himself  to  giving  his 
advice  when  it  was  asked,  or  when  he  saw  any  reason- 
able chance  of  its  being  accepted.  I  need  hardly  say 
that  he  never  contributed  one  farthing  or  one  far- 
thing's worth  towards  any  arming  or  provisioning  of 
the  natives,  nor  did  he  ever  take  any  step  or  give  any 
counsel  or  hint  whatsoever  that  could  pcssibly  have 
mcreased  the  danger  of  war  or  diminished  the  hopes 
of  a  peaceful  settlement. 

Ouring  these  three  years  hn  work  was  as  consider* 
able  in  amount  and  as  diverse  as  ever.  He  turned  to 
the  South  Seas  and  wrote  Th«  Island  Nights'  Enter- 
tatnments  :  stirred  by  the  wrongs  of  Samoa,  he  wrote 
against  time  A  Footnote  to  History.  He  laboured 
ong  to  carry  out  a  contract  with  Messrs.  McClure  for 
letters  on  his  voyages,  of  which  in  the  end  he  sent  some 
seventy  to  America.  The  material  used  in  these  was 
afterwards  to  be  embodied  in  a  monumental  book  on 
the  Pacific,  but  even  the  letters  (published  later  aa 
"  In  the  South  Seas  ")  proved  refractory,  and  the 
great  work  was  never  even  begun.  His  new  experi- 
ences were  also  utiUzed  in  The  Wrecher  and  The  Ebb 
Tide  which  had  been  already  started  in  collaboration 
with  Lloyd  Osboume  and  wei«  now  brought  to  a  con- 
clusion. The  Fables,  too,  begun  in  England,  received 
additions,  and  most  of  the  Songs  of  Travel  were  written 
in  these  years.  But  it  was  stil  m  his  stories  of  Scot- 
land that  his  best  work  was  done.  St.  Ives,  it  is  true, 
was  begun  as  a  short  story  and  never  became  a  good 
long  one,  but  Catriona,  written  in  four  months,  was  a 
spirited  sequel  to  the  fine  beginning  of  Kidnapped. 
As  usual  with  his  work  most  of  these  books  as  weU  as 
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a  story.  You  mry  takt  a  o?of  n  "i:,^?!  "e'^'  °'  ^^ting 
or  you  may  take  a  chaxLter  fnH  t  *  character  to  it 
Situations  to  develop  "oXtL  °°"  ""^''^^"ts  '^"d 
me  while  I  try  to  make  ?h/»  .  ^~r"  """^t  bear  with 
gesture  with  his  h"ndal?  t"  -^^^'^  ^«  ""^de  a 
something  and  give"t  o?tuL  t  ZV  *^"e  *°  shape 
take  a  certain^  atmost  ?„V°"^^'' y°"  «ay 
persons  to  express  Md^w^^-t  f ,^  ^=«°°  ^°d 
example-T-Ae   Merry   M^J^    ^  "  S've  you  an 

«press  the  .ntim^^^-^^  SX^t  c^^itt.;^  J° 

beia  ronceTve^  tt^ltm^rh  ^^tl^*^  ^-""  had 
plantation  in  rZC^t^UrTjJ^^^  "^  "^  '^^^e 
at  Atimono   twenty  years   bef^«Tf'^'  ^^^  ^^^'^ 
the  method  did  not  lend  "self  r«%.    I  ""^^  ^"^  «^« 
sketch  of  the  plot ;   the  draft  of  tf-J^  *°  ^°  ^^f^^*'^" 
story  seems  to  me  better  th«nT^   beginning  of  the 
at  the  time.    But  in  ^tf  e^°    ,^?.*m  '^^  """'"^ 
tation  in  the  choice.     W^^fTr      ^     '^  ''^  "°  ^«si- 
and  for  three  or  four  days  sl^T"'""  ""^  ^^«"^- 
seventh  heaven  as  he  hlfrtl     t^°  ''^  '°  such  a 
day  and  aU  evening'   ,^ttS  'ir"^  W^"  *°'''«^  ^U 

«ory_w..oreverwill£-Jg:-|-^r;„;Si"«f- 
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shown   to   us   in   those   days   by  the   light  of  ill 
author's  first  ardour  of  creation. 

Besides  the  works  already  mentioned,  and  the 
letters  to  The  Times,  as  well  as  his  private  corre- 
spondence, there  were  endless  other  schemes,  for  the 
most  part  projected  and  perhaps  not  even  begun, 
never,  certainly,  brought  near  to  completion.  He 
wrote  to  Chaiies  Baxter:  "My  schemes  are  aU 
in  the  air,  and  vanish  and  reappear  again  like  shapes 
in  the  clouds."  So  hkewise  to  Miss  Boodle :  "  I 
have  a  projected,  entirely  planned,  love-story — every- 
body will  think  it  dreadfully  improper,  I'm  afraid- 
called  CanonmiUs.  And  I've  a  vague,  rosy  haze 
before  me— a  love-story  too,  but  not  improper— called 
The  Rising  Sun.  It's  the  name  of  the  wayside  inn 
where  the  story,  or  much  of  the  story,  runs  ;  but  it's 
a  kind  of  a  pun  :  it  means  the  stirring  up  of  a  boy 
by  falling  in  love,  and  how  he  rises  in  the  estimation 
of  a  girl  who  despised  him,  though  she  liked  him, 
and  had  befriended  him ;  I  really  scarce  see  beyond 
their  childhood  yet,  but  I  want  to  go  beyond,  and 
make  each  out-top  the  other  by  successions :  it 
should  be  pretty  and  true  if  I  could  do  it." 

Neither  of  these  was  ever  written.  There  was  also 
a  play  for  home  representation,  showing  the  ad- 
ventures of  an  English  tourist  in  Samoa ;  and  I  can 
remember  two  more  serious  schemes  which  were 
likewise  without  result.  In  the  August  before  he 
died,  he  drew  up  with  Lloyd  Osboume  the  outline  of  a 
history,  or  of  a  series  of  the  most  striking  episodes 
of  the  Indian  Mutiny,  to  be  written  for  boys,  and  he 
sent  home  for  the  books  necessary  for  its  execution. 
Another  day  he  sketched  the  plan  of  an  English 
grammar,  to  be  illustrated  by  examples  from  the 
English  classics.  These  are  but  a  few :  the  many 
are  unremembered  ;  but  aU  alike  belong,  not  to  the 
fleet  of  masterpieces  unlaunched,  but  the  larger  and 
more  inglorious  squadron  whose  keeis  were  never 
evwn  laid  down. 


CHAPTER  XVI 

"  ^i/^^  ""^  »"'8ht  day 
And  sunset  red. 
E"ly  in  the  oveiUng, 
fto  stars  are  overhead." 

Hel^T^  **^^'  O  Lord, 
An^.3  °"  ^'"^  ""belief 
And  be  my  batUe  brief  " 

^'■^°^*°N°xxv.of5<,«,,<,/:r,«„, 

S  '''1?,''""/  atta^sofU^ne^^^'"/ Stevenson  from 

"^?;  he  had  said  to  his  sterann  .1  n  °°*  ^^'^  '"r 
"  but  I  wiU  go  anywhere  anrfif"  **  Bournemouth 
I  ca^  enjoy  tie  ordi^^'ex^sle '  ce  if  T  P'^'^''  ->>e^ 
And  this  had  now  h«.n  =lf  t^"  °*  * '^"'aan  beine  " 
utmost  hope.  '^°  Sraated  to  him  beyond  lis 

tt!-^'^^t  feo^Aires'Vhr*  '^^  '^-'J  but  two  or 
very  few  davs  77^-  ^^  '  °**  ''^''^  cured  within  « 
de^telySed  but?rc"'"P*^°"  «  ^^  lu^^wa^ 
tnral  weaken?ng  'of  "a"  "fT^*  certain  that  a^ta^?! 
mevitably  going^on,  afthouSf  ^f.  ^^^.^'owly  and 
apparently  not\ffected  ^e  hXS"^  ^^'^^^  *«» 
?nce;  occasionally  he  was  ailtn.  "'^uenza  at  least 
indefinite  lassitude  v^^h  ^  ivSS'"?"^  ^^^  «>^ 
or  «me  other  unverififble^^^^^Jt^^  ^  malaria 
ot  1892,  he  was  threatenert  ^ifc  in  the  summer 
"'l^ch  had  attacked  him^*L"1oVa?o  ^S.  "^^ 
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this  time  forth,  however,  hia  stepdaughter  wrote  to 
his  dictation  nearly  all  bis  literary  work  and  corre- 
spondence, and,  tlianks  to  her  quickness  and  un- 
wearying devotion,  he  suffered  the  least  possible 
inconvenience  from  this  restriction  of  his  powers. 
He  had  one  or  two  threatenings  of  tropical  diseases, 
which  wore  promptly  averted  ;  and  for  several  periods, 
to  his  own  intense  disgust,  he  gave  up  even  the  very 
moderate  quantity  of  red  wine  which  seemed  to  be  a 
necessity  of  life  to  him,  and— worst  deprivation  of 
all — he  abandoned  at  these  times  the  cigarettes 
which  usually  he  smoked  all  day  long. 

It  was  his  friends  and  his  country  that  he  missed. 
From  the  day  that  Sidney  Colvin  went  down  the 
ship's  side  in  the  Thames,  or  the  day  that  Will  H.  Low 
parted  from  him  in  New  York,  Stevenson  never  again 
saw  any  one  of  his  old  and  intimate  companions. 
Fortune  was  against  him  in  the  matter.  They  were 
all  busy  people,  with  many  engagements  and  many 
ties,  and  when  at  last  Charles  B  xter  was  able  to 
start  for  Samoa,  he  had  not  yet  n  ached  Egypt  before 
the  blow  fell.  Nor  was  this  perversity  of  fortune 
confined  to  his  old  friends  alone;  it  also  affected 
the  younger  writers  with  whom,  in  spite  of  distance, 
he  had  formed  ties  more  numerous,  and,  in  pro- 
portion to  their  number,  more  intimate  than  have 
ever  before  been  established  and  maintained  at  any 
such  distance  by  correspondence  alone.  And  it  was 
the  more  tantalising,  because  the  paths  of  several 
seemed  likely  to  lead  them  past  the  very  island  where 
he  lived.  So  he  had  to  content  himself  as  best  he 
might  with  his  mail-bag,  which,  especially  in  the 
answers  to  the  Vailima  Letters,  did  much  to  remove 
for  him  the  draw-backs  of  his  isolation  and  of  absence 
from  the  centres  of  literature  to  which  be  always 
looked  for  praise  and  blame. 

But,  besides  the  loss  of  intercourse,  he,  more  than 
most  men,  suffered  from  another  pang.  The  love  of 
country  which  is  in  all  Scots,  and  beyond  all  others 
lies  deepest  in  the  Celtic  heart,  flowed  back  upon 
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frame  of  mind  and  bodv  tha*  1^  ^  °  '"°'  • 
•nd  particularly  to  tt^Llh1t,^[°°?r**°  Scotland. 
Wheihe  turaed  to  ^  o^rnH*^?*"*^  °'  Callander." 
with  thi,  ™in°g'''^  Wi**'!"  ;.We.  he  was  filled 
which  he  has  desSrib^d  Ik!  '^"t''"'  sentences  in 
"  Sumburgh  and  tte^.H*'"'  "^^  i°»°  »  'areweU  to 

own  valedWn  t^th^e  sho^f,  "'v^^^' "  ^««  •>« 
to  "  «ee  the  tooai  aS  tL  u '•  •  ^°  ""o™  *>»  he 
•nmmit  of  the  ^U  r^^"  ^^^  ""t^^hange  on  the 

on   its  hiU  or  tte  ve^r^H    ^Z'"  *?.""  **>«  '^stle 

•^^/e^?dVn^"hlS    .r^^^^ 

-a,^  Ulce^nrL'-K^^'-,  -  K-,ttt^t 

Of  de5r^o*Swirh°t!s"in?ot*-^'Kl'="''"''''°- ««><'• 
him  from  maSne  at  th^«^'"^''P*"*  prevented 
him,  and  wCh  -rhaw  bL^'^-  *°  ^'^  ^™""d 
tumedtohisconSd^nr.  A^"*  ?°**  "l-e"  he 
"  He  was  an  e^S^I^  fci,  v  '  ^^  •^°  *'"  "^^d  : 
places,  he  °lrak^^l^°"t!,„^ir'''=  '»y '°  Pleasant 
bound  to  be  np-r^t  '^""S^*"'  ^"^  these  were 
intimates."     "PP*"""**  w^e"  he  wrote  to  his  old 

iaTnly  usef"ul1o\'^riSrg:^t\l",«- =  "  ^f"*' 
quartette.     Except  for  these    I   h^H    .w  ^**"°8 

During  the  period  of  hi,  residence  at  Vaihma  he 
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returned  but  twice  to  the  world  of  populotu  dtiee. 
In  the  early  part  of  1893  he  paid  a  viiit  of  several 
weeks  to  Sydney,  and  though,  as  usual  there,  he  was 
much  confined  to  his  room,  he  derived  from  the  trip 
a  good  deal  of  enjoyment.  For  the  first  time  he 
realised  that  his  fame  had  reached  the  Colonies,  and 
though  no  man  Wiis  ever  under  fewer  illusions  upon 
the  point,  he  enjoyed  the  opportunities  it  gave  him 
of  meeting  all  sorts  of  people.  Artists  and  Presby- 
terian ministers  alike  vied  in  entertaining  him  ;  at 
Government  House  he  was  just  in  time  to  see 
the  last  of  Lord  and  Lady  Jersey;  and  by  this 
time  there  were  at  Sydney  a  number  of  friends  in 
whose  company  he  delighted,  especially  Dr.  Fairfax 
Ross  and  the  Hon.  B.  R.  Wise.  But  the  event 
which  pleased  and  cheered  him  most  was  his 
meeting  at  Auckland  with  the  veteran  Sir  George 
Grey,  with  whom  he  had  more  than  one  prolonged 
and  most  inspiring  discussion  upon  the  afiairs  of 
Samoa. 

In  September,  1893,  he  came  up  with  me  to  Hono- 
lulu for  the  sake  of  the  voyage,  intending  to  rebim  by 
the  next  steamer.  After  a  week  spent  there  I  left 
him  apparently  quite  well,  and  intending  to  sail 
for  Samoa  the  next  day.  But  in  those  four-and- 
twenty  hours  he  developed  pneumonia,  and  remained 
ill  at  Waikiki  until  his  wife's  arrival,  and  they  did 
not  reach  Apia  again  before  November. 

On  his  return  to  Samoa  several  events  occurred 
which  gave  him  great  pleasure.  He  had  never 
wearied  in  his  kindness  and  generosity  towards  any 
of  the  natives  who  were  in  trouble,  and  he  was 
constant  in  seeing  to  the  real  needs  of  the  Mataafa 
chiefs  who  were  in  prison.  These  services  he  ren- 
dered to  them,  as  he  rendered  all  service^  without 
thought  of  reward  or  fear  of  misunderstanding,  and 
it  was  all  the  more  pleasant  to  him  when  the  chiefs 
gave  him  first  an  elaborate  native  feast  with  full 
honours  in  the  jail  where  they  were  still  confined  ; 
and  secondly,  as  soon  as  they  were  released,  came  as 
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It  took  a  number  o  mtrfrv.??  *"  ^'  ^^"8  "ea^ 
they  bore  the  whoieTboTa^d'"!''"  |;- »»J'«.  "d 
was  not  prompted  from  out^H.  '^J'"'"  "=°«t ;  it 
motive  hai  ever  w  far  ^1="**'^"'  "!'*  ««»  ""erior 
by  anybody  to  wj^m  thi  i^c^Z^"'  ''*°  '"F^^-d 
When  it  was  finisheri  ^h.,  '"°'^^'  *«"  Itnown. 

of  thanl«,  Md^tev^n^n-!  T"  \'*"""°°  "frning 
found  at  the  end  of  the^ourth'^'"'  ""^'"^  ""ay  bf 
waa  his  best  and  m<»t  out^iT"'"^*  °*  ^^^  i'«'«. 
people  of  Samoa.  ""tspoken  utterance   to  tbi 

4  'ir,hL°',r;ht''snt''s"cc:nS'  ■?'  *""«=''  °'  ■^'• 

•gain  to  Wrir  ifH^isiL  "SF'"""".    and    turned 
he  had  taken  it  in  htTd  for'h.     *?.  *^'  ""^^  time 
When  he  felt  unc^Sotbt,7u    '^J'°^  *°'''  at  it 
was  at  its  clearest  h^Wh^'t"-     ^"*  ^^  i°"ght 
a.  always  wh«1e'ap1,Se?I'c*„«""A'^t.'>"  ^*y'«. 
was  at  its  simplest  Tnd^t     ?,"=°*'*°'' '"  his  novels, 
notes   in   the   earlv   m„^      ..   «e  generaUy  makei 
in  her  diary  onTeotemS^"^'   .  '^'°*«  Mrs."^  Strong 
«  he  reaSTth^em^XuS^**  „'^  " -.^;<=\he  elaborati 
fflore  than  a  Une  or  ^o  to  W^  k  •'"'  ^^  ^'^  'hardly 
but  he  never  falteA  fo?  f  wo?d^  ^™  "?  «"«  track^ 
sentences  with  capital  Iette«»„^n  S'""  "«'  the 
dearly  and  steadUy  „  ttouS  S^  "°P'-  *" 

an  unseen  book  "  *      '  ''*'*  reading  from 

m^eStard"'a'j:°rra^5«''=  Stevenson  re- 
ordinary  health  H^'  h?^h^  *"  appearance  in  hi« 
arS  nataVe  ffa^t.^'^'^o^  ^u^„,=«'«»'f*ted  by 
November  20   Hp  i»»J«  ,  j-  Thanksgiving  Day 

friends.  A'r:etotu1L*°b^  "^^  ""^^^ 
Lloyd  Osbourne  that  nr^.K  '^°  **  lelated  by 

be  desired.'  °°  °"""'  ""^o^nf  «  possible  or  tb 

Carohnes  u.  the  f oliowia,  "^.4^  cT^yZber^^jIS 
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"  He  wrote  hard  all  that  morning  of  the  last  day  • 
his  half-finished  book,  Htrmislon,  he  judged  the 
best  he  had  ever  written,  and  the  sense  of  successful 
effort  made  him  buoyant  and  happy  as  nothing  else 
could.  In  the  afternoon  the  mail  fell  to  be  answered  • 
not  business  correspondence— for  this  was  left  tili 
later— but  replies  to  the  long,  kindly  letters  of  distant 
friends,  received  but  two  days  since,  and  still  bright 
in  memory. 

"  At  sunset  he  came  downstairs  ;  rallied  his  wile 
about  the  forebodings  she  could  not  shake  ofl  ;  talked 
of  a  lecturing  tour  to  America  that  he  was  eager  to 
make,  '  as  he  was  now  so  weU,'  and  played  a  game 
^  cards  with  her  to  drive  away  her  melancholy. 
He  said  he  was  hu  -y  ;  begged  her  assistance  to 
help  him  make  a  sa'  n  for  the  evening  meal ;  and  to 
enhance  the  little  f^ast,  he  brought  up  a  bottle  of 
old  Burgundy  from  the  cZai.  He  was  helping  his 
wife  on  the  verandah,  and  gaily  talking,  when 
suddenly  he  pit  both  hands  to  his  head,  and  cried 
out,  'What's  that?'  Then  he  asked  quickly. 
Do  I  look  strange  ? '  Even  as  he  did  so  he  feU 
on  his  knees  beside  her.  He  was  helped  into  the 
great  hall,  between  his  wife  and  his  body-servant. 
Sosimo,  losing  consciousness  instantly,  aa  he  lay 
back  in  the  armchair  that  had  once  been  his  grand- 
father's. Little  time  was  lost  in  bringing  the  doctors 
— Anderson,  of  the  man-of-war,  and  his  friend  Dr. 
Funk.  They  looked  at  him  and  shook  their  heads  • 
they  laboured  strenuously,  and  left  nothing  undone  ; 
but  he  had  passed  the  bounds  of  human  skill. 

"  The  dying  man  lay  back  in  the  chair,  breathing 
heavily,  his  family  about  him  frenzied  with  grief, 
as  they  realised  aU  hope  was  past.  The  dozen  and 
more  Samoans  that  formed  part  of  the  little  clan  of 
which  he  was  chief  sat  in  a  wide  semicircle  on  the 
floor,  their  reverent,  troubled,  sorrow-stricken  facet 
we  had  sighted  the  roofs  of  Vailima  from  the  sea,  but 
the  future  was  hidden  from  us,  and  we  continued  on  our 
way. 
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^•X"rb?tt&  """tcr.     Some   Wit  on 

that  'night  Mru^XT^i'''  ""^  """"-d 
brought  into  the  cent?e  of  th?;  ^  "l"°"  '^d  *=» 
«?ntly  laid  upon  it  hi«  h^H  .  '°°'"-  *•">  ">«»"  was 
fift  of  Shelley",  'i;,n  sl^eV^rr^f  ''^  "  ""■  ^^^ 
respiration,  wider  the  interval  il.""*"  f'"*  »>« 
J«ep  breaths.  The  Rev  Mr  r  •^'ween  the  long, 
11"  old  and  valued  friend"  Kf/o'^""  "»*  '='""• 
life  ebbed  away.  '       *°*"  ^°^  P^yed    s  the 

•yen"g  tiTeVd  orD^eTl^fr  P'" ."'«''*  °°  ""-'ay 
of  his  age.     ^        '  iJecember,  m  the  forty  f„t!,  ycZ 

loyal  ScotnmLn  H^uXinJ^'^y'^t  6l>rou,t  ,or  a 
Pnde  where  he  had  ^d%u^  *•"'''' ^^^''^^ ''•'■' 
delightful  hours  of  his  hfe^a  „  k,  **y"^'  '^"'J  wo-'t 
Btairway  and  mullioned  !rinrt^  ""'  '?°'"  *'*''  ^T^" 

treasures  of  his  far-off  Scot«,h^^-  ^°  '*  *'=^'"  <!'" 
furniture,  the  Daint,n„.       i  u''""'"  ■' ^^e  old,  carv  ..d 

h«  father's  hou's't^e  wi'"'?^  *^,-*  "-''  been  in 
«n  procession  beside  his  bed   in-^    Samoans  passed 
hand,  each  in  turn  l«fn~lu"  "'"^^  *°d  ''"sing  his 
°ns  night  watc™-b'::d7^^'"«"^«'^PJ-'=e3fofthe 
induce  them  to  retire,  to  rest  Se  JL°,  ""t/Mty  could 
fnl  and  arduous  duiiS  of  fh-         ''^"°'' ^^e  pain- 
"how  little  love  for  T?sitaJa    th.°°"?7-     "  *°">d 
not  spend  their  last  niali  k    :  j*'*®^  *^d,  if  they  did 
Silent7they  M^  ta  deel  de wJ- '  '^'°-     *^°»™'"^  and 
fo Ik  fulfiulng  the  dtTttV^we^d  ^i^;'  r?'"'  '"y-" 
that'tlTn.rgA-^ai^ofThV^l';;^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

thedead.^  ^mmi^nS°tTheso°lem„"l*''''  P'^^"^' - 
the  prolonged,  sonorou,  ,frf  "" '='"'*"*^ '^"ntinued, 
R°n.e.   in  comml^™i.at?/'=rn/«'''''  ^''"^^^  °^ 
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"  The  morning  of  the  4  th  of  December  broke  m 
and  sunny,  a  beautiful  day,  rare  at  this  season  of  the 
year.  More  fine  mats  were  brought,  until  the  Union 
Jack  lay  nigh  concealed  beneath  them. 

"  A  meeting  of  chiefs  was  held  to  apportion  the 
work  and  divide  the  men  into  parties.  Forty  were 
sent  with  knives  and  axes  to  cut  a  path  up  the  steep 
face  of  the  mountain,  and  the  writer  himself  led 
another  party  to  the  summit — men  chosen  from  the 
immediate  family — to  dig  the  grave  on  a  spot  where 
it  was  Mr.  Stevenson's  wish  that  he  should  lie. 
Nothing  more  picturesque  can  be  imagined  than  the 
narrow  ledge  that  forma  the  summit  of  Vaea,  a  place 
no  wider  than  a  room,  and  flat  as  a  table.  On  either 
side  the  land  descends  precipitously ;  in  front  lies 
the  vast  ocean  and  the  surf-swept  reefs  ;  to  the  right 
and  left,  green  mountains  rise,  densely  covered  with 
the  primeval  forest.  Two  hundred  years  ago  the  eyes 
of  another  man'  turned  towards  that  same  peak  of 
Vaea  as  the  spot  that  should  ultimately  receive  his 
war-worn  body  :   Soalu,  a  famous  chief. 

"  All  the  morning,  Samoans  were  arriving  with 
flowers ;  few  of  these  were  white,  for  they  have  not 
learned  our  foreign  custom,  and  the  room  p!"-ved 
with  the  many  colours.  There  were  no  Strang,  ,  on 
that  day,  no  acquaintances ;  those  only  were  called 
who  would  deeply  feel  the  loss.  At  one  o'clock  a 
body  of  jxjwerful  Samoans  bore  away  the  coffin,  hid 
beneath  a  tattered  red  ensign  that  had  flown  alxure 
his  vessel  in  many  a  comer  of  the  South  Seas.  A  path 
so  steep  and  rugged  taxed  their  strength  to  the  utmost, 
for  not  only  was  the  journey  difficult  in  itself,  but 
extreme  care  was  requisite  to  carry  the  coffin  shoulder 
high. 

"  Half  an  hour  later,  the  rest  of  his  friends  followed. 
It  was  a  formidable  ascent,  and  tried  them  hard. 
Nineteen  Europeans,  and  some  sixty  Samoans, 
reached  the  summit.  After  a  short  rest,  the  Rev. 
W.  E.  Clarke  read  the  burial  service  of  the  Church  of 
England,  interposing  a  prayer  that  Mr.  Stevenson 
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.vezJ3l:?o^1„^'^^X''°"''  *°  •^  '-""y  only  the 

""lav^LJ^o?'.^^},^",,^^^^^^^  -  .With 

covert  of  ^y  p^S         "^'''^  "'"^"  t'^' 
"  ^'^hX'^^i -^  -  yet  a  While  longer- 
idle  endeavour  Z?^T  "^P"*^'  *"^  °« 
whUe  longer  reE/rlT'^'f"  ""  a 
help   US  fo   do   ^tter      r1  ^"  1*  '"'^>'  ^'^ 
extraordinary  merc!^ :    if  fu'   *^°   "'   °" 
when  these  must  be  taken  V^^  "^^^  '°™e 
man  under  affliction     ^'    T  "'  P'^y  t^e 
be  with  ouraelves     Go^!?*^  "^  ^^^^''^  '■ 
rest;  ifanyawajTe  t«^      1    ^^''^  °'  "s  to 
hours  of^at^^^' **">^.'  to  them  the  dark 
returns,  return  tn.£'         ^    '^^^'^   the   day 
and  call  us  up  ^th  'm  "J^?"°  T''  comforter^ 
morning  heSs^aer^n^K^^'  ^""^  ^'th 
be  happy,  if  ha^nt!ssh%t'^"-*^S"  *° 
and  if  the  day  te  ma?lf»T?  ^  °'"'  Portion- 
to  endure  it/  ''^^  '°''  *°"-ow,  strong 

"  We  thank  Thee  and  praise  Tt,«- 

words  of  Him  to  C %!?/!.'   "^"^  '"  '>•« 
close  our  oblation  ^  *'*y  is  sacred. 

had^rS.mlStd^'to^'"  J-  ^-  ^-«=".  who 
ta  the  Samoan  language  °'°''  '=*'^''  an  addres^ 

bpd/ierv1S't&';:S'„.*S^^  '•''-•  "  --  bis 
hu,  hands  in  the  attitude  of  pra'erS^"  and  arranged 
him  cajTied  him  to  his  l«f  h^l  ^''°"'  who  lo?ed 
was  the  work  of  an  old  Iriend  It;  '""°  ">«  <=offi° 
by  his  own  men."  '     "^'  Sr»ve  was  dug 

to^b  S S'^-^fr^'  -^  in  after  time  a  large 
cmen,  was  placed  u^X";  Se°^  ^L.t^.'^l 
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there  is  a  bronie  plate  ;  the  one  bearing  the  words  in 
Samoan,  "  The  Tomb  of  Tusitala,"  followed  by  the 
speech  of  Ruth  to  Naomi,  taken  from  the  Samoan 
Bible : 

"  Whither  thou  goest  I  will  go ;  and  where  thou 
lodgest,  I  will  lodge:  thy  people  shall  be  my  people, 
and  thy  God  my  God :  where  thoa  diest,  will  I  die,  and 
there  will  I  be  buried." 

At  the  sides  of  the  inscription  were  placed  a  thistle 
and  a  hibiscus  flower. 

Upon  the  other  panel,  in  English,  is  his  own 
R$quiem : 

ROBERT  LOUIS 
1850  STEVENSON.  1894 

"  Under  the  wide  and  starry  sky. 
Dig  the  grave  aod  let  me  lie. 
Glad  did  I  live  and  gladly  die, 

And  I  laid  me  down  with  a  will. 
This  be  the  verse  you  grave  for  mej 
Hert  he  lies  where  he  longed  to  be  ; 
Home  is  the  sailor,  home  from  sea. 

And  the  hunter  home  Irom  the  hill." 

After  his  death  the  chiefs  tabooed  the  use  of  fire, 
arms  upon  the  hillside  where  he  lies,  that  the  birds 
might  live  there  undisturbed,  and  raise  about  hia 
grave  the  songs  he  loved  so  well. 

The  proposal  that  a  memorial  pillar  shonld  be 
erected  on  the  hill  to  serve  as  a  sea-mark,  was  aban- 
doned. Besides  the  difiSculties  of  transport,  and  of 
keeping  the  summit  always  clear  of  trees,  there  was 
the  real  danger  of  the  slight  but  frequent  shocks  of 
earthquake  by  which  any  kind  of  column  would, 
sooner  or  later,  have  been  overthrown. 

"  Thin-legged,  thin-chested,  slight  unspeakably. 
Neat-footed  and  weak-fingered  :  in  his  fac*— 
Lean,  large-boned,  curved  of  beak,  and  touched  with 

race, 
Bold-lipped,  fich-tinted,  mntable  as  the  sea. 
The  bccmu  eyes  radiant  with  Tivacity— 
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There  shines  >  brilli»nt  and  romantic  grace 
A  spirit  intense  and  rare,  with  trace  on  trace 
Of  passion,  impudence,  and  energy. 
Valiant  in  velvet,  light  in  ragged  fuck. 
Most  vain,  most  generous,  sternly  critical. 
Buffoon  and  poet,  lover  and  sensualist^^ 
A  dMl  of  Ariel,  just  a  streak  of  Puck, 
Much  Antony,  of  Hamlet  most  of  aU 
And  something  of  the  Shorter-Catechist." 

A  Book  of  Verses,  p.  41,  by  W.  E.  Henley, 
pubhshed  by  D.  Nutt,  1888. 
Of  Stevenson's  personal  aspect  and  bodily  powers  it 

ance  the  best  portraits  and  photographs  give  a  f^ 
wea,  if  each  be  considered  as  the  rendering  of  only 

n."P7!r'i-  ^^  ''y^  ""^^  the  most  striking 
feature  of  the  face ;  they  were  of  the  deepest  brown 
«n,«  T'  t*  !^'a°'^dinarily  wide  apart.  At  most 
tmes  they  had  a  shy,  quick  glance  that  was  most 

W^  '"';-''"^r*'''°  *'•  *^  '""^^'l  to  anger  or  any 
fierce  emotion,  they  seemed  literally  to  blazi  and  glow 

iTn^i  ^'^  I-fu*-  "^  ^^'  "^  f^'^  ""d  even  yeUow 
^,S^^°"5  ""^"^  ''f  "^  five-and-twenty  ;  after  that  it 
rapidly  deepned.  and  in  Uter  years  was  quite  dark 
but  without  any  touch  of  bUck.  When  he  reached 
the  tropics,  and  the  fear  of  taking  cold  was  to  some 
extent  removed,  he  wore  it  short  once  more,  to  his  own 
peat  satisfaction  and  comfort.  His  complexion  was 
brownand  always  high,  even  in  the  confinement  of  tht 
sicJt-room  ;  the  only  phrase  for  it  is  the  "  rich-tinted  " 

wWch  ):  ^-  ^i  ^^"°'">:  '°  *"«'  ^P'"t«<J  ^d  vi^d  lines 
wluch  he  kindly  permitted  me  to  quote 

In  height  he  was  about  five  feet  ten.  slender  in 
figure,  and  thm  to  the  last  degree.  In  ail  his  mov^ 
ments  he  was  most  graceful :  every  gesture  was  fuU 
of  an  unconscious  beauty,  and  his  restless  and  supple 
nTLt^  ^°,  "'*"  compared  to  the  pacing  to  and  fro 
nl^  i^'*  *°"**.  *°"°^-  ■r°  t*^s  "°"S»a)  and  most 
o?,',n  f  u  ^^^  '^  *^  principally  due  that  he  was 
often  taken  for  a  foreigner.  Andrew  Lang,  we  have 
seen,  found  his   appearance  at   three-and-twenty  like 
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anything  but  that  of  a  Scotsman,  and  the  same  diffi- 
culty pursued  Stevenson  through  life,  more  especially 
on  the  Continent  of  Europe.  "  It  is  a  great  thing, 
believe  me,"  he  wrote  in  the  Inland  Voyage,  "  to 
present  a  good  normal  type  of  the  nation  you  belong 
to  "  ;  and,  as  he  says  in  the  same  chapter,  "  I  might 
come  from  any  part  of  the  globe,  it  seems,  except  from 
where  I  do."  In  France  he  was  sometimes  taken  for 
a  Frenchman  from  some  other  province  ;  he  has  re- 
corded his  imprisonment  as  a  German  spy  ;  and  at  a 
later  date  he  wrote  :  "  I  have  found  out  what  io  wrong 
with  me — I  look  like  a  Pole." 

His  speech  was  distinctly  marked  with  a  Scottish 
intonation,  that  seemed  to  every  one  both  pleasing 
and  appropriate,  and  this,  when  he  chose,  he  could 
broaden  to  the  widest  Umits  of  the  vernacular.  His 
voice  was  always  of  a  surprising  strength  and  reson- 
ance, even  when  phthisis  had  laid  its  hand  most 
heavily  upon  him.  It  was  the  one  gift  he  really 
possessed  for  the  stage,  and  in  reading  aloud  he  was 
unsurpassed.  In  his  full,  rich  tones  there  was  a  sym- 
pathetic quality  that  seemed  to  play  directly  on  the 
heart-strings  like  the  notes  of  a  violin.  Mrs.  Steven- 
son writes  :  "I  shall  never  forget  Louis  reading  Walt 
Whitman's  Out  of  the  cradle  endlessly  rocking,  followed 
by  O  Captain,  my  Captain,  to  a  room  full  of  people, 
some  of  whom  had  said  that  Whitman  lacked  senti- 
ment and  tenderness.  All  alike,  men  and  women,  sat 
spellbound  during  the  reading,  and  I  have  never  seen 
any  audience  so  deeply  moved."  Nor,  for  my  part, 
shall  I  forget  his  rendering  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington 
Ode  on  the  evening  after  the  news  of  Tennyson's 
death  had  arrived  at  Vailima. 

When  his  attention  was  given  to  objects  or  persons, 
his  observation  was  singularly  keen  and  accurate,  but 
for  the  most  part  his  memory  for  the  faces  of  his 
acquaintances  was  positively  bad.  His  hearing  was 
singularly  acute,  although  the  appreciation  of  the 
exact  pitch  of  musical  notes  was  wanting.  Bnt 
between  deUcate  shades  of  pronunciation  he  could 
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discriminate  with  great  precision.     I  can  rive  an 

^al«  U°n?^'"'-     ^.^^  ^"^^"^  '"  Polynesi?rian° 
guages  are  pronounced  as  in  Italian    anH  .h»  AiZ^i 

word^  rnifn       ''*  ^^'^."'^^  <"  and  at  at  the  end  of  a 
word  in  rapid  conversation  is  of  tlie  very  slightest  and 

a  .pp„y„.„  a  «h=  tan.,  „„„  oTtC  J[S«S 


CHAPTER  XVII 

R.    L.    S. 

"  tSTd  il^  l^i  '"^^  '°°'*  '  '"^<=»'  ="  say  mora 
Tlan  thu  nch  praise-that  you  alone  are  yro?  •■ 

P^^  *°.^  u*""  ^^^*  ■■^ad   the  foregoing  oaees  i- 
1       should  be  unnecessary  here  to  dwell  u^f^l,: 

vieial^^HL^-    T  °^  ^^^  '^^S^^^  t°  "'"eh  they 

vSata^^of^^  '.°  *"'°  °'  ^^«=**"^  ''y  the  many 
v<uid[ioiis  ot   nig   environment      A   SrXV   k«,„     _ 

u^:  ^nir  ^e''"^''  and  Swa^'nston  setTe  s^° 
hfdr^  °?taonahty,  and  how  from  father  and  mo4^ 

SS      of  ^  ^r^  "^  ^°  ^"«*'"="  ^^^  i  an  ^d^ 
to  America  an7?h*">.°^  '"  *"'""■  •^  breakdown 
rT^!       ',         *''*  happiness  of  his  married  Ufe 
In  several  respect,  it  must  be  owne^hlt  he  was 
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fortunate.     His  long  preludes  and  painful  apprentice- 
ship would  clearly  have  proved  impossible,  had  it  been 
necessary  for  him  to  make  money  at  an  early  age, 
and  even  the  history  of  his  maturity  would  have  been 
materially  changed  if  he  had  been  compelled  to  rely 
solely  upon  his  writing  to  meet  the  expenses  of  his 
household.     His  late  beginning  had,  again,  this  ad- 
vantage :   tardy  in  some  ways  as  he  was.  he  had  left 
behind  him  the  ignobler  elements  of  youth  before  his 
voice  was  heard  or  recoguised.     The  green-sickness 
of  immaturity  was  over,  at  the  worst,  only  one  or  two 
touches  of  self-consciousness  remained,  and  even  in 
his  earliest  published  essays  there  rings  out  the  note 
of  high  spirit  and  cheerfulness  which  issued  from  the 
sick-room  of  later  years,  deceived  for  a  time  the  most 
penetrating  of  critics,  and  was  perhaps  the  best  part 
of  his  message  to  a  world  that  had  f  aUen  on  weary  days. 
In  regarding  Stevenson,  both  as  man  and  writer,  we 
find  that  the  most  unusual  fact  about  him,  was  the 
coupUng  of  the  infinite  variety  of  his  character  and 
intellect,  with  the  extraordinary  degree  in  which  he 
was  moved  by  every  thought  and  every  feeling.     Few 
men  areucted  upon  by  so  wide  a  range  of  emotions  and 
ideas  ;  few  men  hold  even  two  or  three  ideas,  or  feel 
even  a  few  emotions,  with  nearly  as  much  intensity  as 
compeUed  him  under  aU.     When  we  have  considered 
both  number  and  degree,  we  shall  find  other  gifts  no  less 
remarkable  and  even  more  characteristic — the  unfail- 
ing spirit  of  chivalry  and  the  combination  of  qualities 
that  went  to  make  up  his  pecuUar  and  individual 
charm.     Though  it  is  inevitable  thus  to  take  him 
piecemeal  and  to  dwell  upon  one  side  at  a  time  to  the 
exclusion  of  the  others  he  so  rapidly  turned  upon  us, 
we  must  never  aUow  this  process  to  efface  in  our  minds 
what  is  far  more  essential— the  image  of  the  livine 
whole,  ° 

I.  If  I  have  failed  to  produce  a  correct  impression 
of  his  intense  energy,  I  have  quoted  him  and  written 
to  little  purpose.     The  child  with  his  "  fury  of  play  "  • 
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•I's  coat  :  the  lad  alrp»Hi„  „  ^  buU's-eye  beneath 

resolve  of  leLnfnf^o^^ifrTK  T*''  t^e  invincible 
<«me  the  desire  of  Sl^tV  '  "^^l^^  ^"^  ">«  «">«  over- 
the  father  of  the  m^  So'v^h"""  •'  .^^^  *"«  ""* 
tions,  his  own  breSt  w;..  ♦  ''*''«°'«nt  w"e  his  emo- 
He  paid  a  vi=^t  at  SLTe«  ^  a  n?"  *°.  T*"'"  *''«'"• 
since  childhood.  "^71*..?  ^'^"^^  ''*  •'^  °°t  seen 
last  that  I  had  been  rit^V,,-  ^5?^"  °°  ""«  road  at 
before,  a  perfect^  w\™"f  °  '°'  t^""  ""any  days 
me  ;  and  I  was  so  pWd  at^^' ^°^  ^^^  ^°^^  "Po° 

a^n'cir'^-'-t^^^^^ 

the^tSnThriL"  foi°^  S«wer*e' tr'"  "'"  ••«  ''^'^ 
■■  ^hff   "'^^  "^  worth  VeinT  done"  °°'  """^  '° 

and  «  V™  rce^^f'-U'^-  °1-^''' '•  -«  ^^  : 
man  was  ever  l1ss^n^»H     "^n  fiery  intensity,  no 

other  people     SL^^n!,   "P""  ''^  **'''  formula  of 

exampr  was   no^clT^^oTZ  l^"  '"'''''''  '^^ 
onginal  feeling  of  his  heart      r     "*   "'^   '°most  and 
he  uttered  a  fommonpTace   it  wfn'^r"">'  "^'""ver 
that  he  had  rediscovered  the  t™ti     ,  ".'i'^'y  ^°'""^ 
did  not  say  it  merelv  h».,        u  "i  °*  '*  ^or  himself 
somebody  else.Tnd'^eSt'in"  ''?'!, '^"'ard  it  from 
fresh  quality  of  his  olnPe^hLn??"'^  '*  *'*''  «°»e 
utterance  in  this  respS;t   and  tfl.  "*  ""f*  ^'"P''^t'<= 
his  conversation  in  cer^in  ml^     ■  ""^^  resembling 
aU  the  more  outs^k^n  bec^u^t'  I'  *^"  ^"^  ^^"""^ 
for  press.     It  abounds   in   «  ^  °*'''^'"  ^"islied 

It  is  easy  to  be  an  ^s  and  f^f^f  '"'u'^  ^  "^«s«  = 
hke  a  blind,  besotted IbuH^n  I  .  "^"^  ^^^  multitude 
I  am  weU  aware  !,»),=+  *  stampede  and  that 
by  being  hoZ^J'  ^\lrX.  ''"•  ^^""'^y  °«^ 
keep  hira  alive  to  his  ovvn  .^^i  ?•*  ™^"  awake,  to 
righteousness,  that  the  Tff  ^'^  ""  ^''^^  '^^'en  of 
religious  educatfon  i,  dirtted-^^n^°'  r^al'and 
words  and  doctors,  but  the  sh^A,  f°\°'^y  that  of 
.  uut  tne  Sharp  fenJe  of  calamity 
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under  which  we  are  all  God's  scholars  till  we  die." 
"  RespxtebUity  :  the  deadliest  gag  and  wet  blanket 
that  can  bs  laid  on  men."  "  I  have  only  to  read 
books,  to  think  ...  the  maas  of  people  are  merely 
speaking  in  their  sleep." 

So  when  he  spoke,  he  spoke  direct  from  his  own 
reflection  and  experience,  and  when  he  prayed,  he  did 
not  hesitate  to  pass  beyond  the  decorous  ring-fence 
supposed  to  include  all  permissible  objects  of  prayer ; 
he  gave  thanks  for  "  t!,i  work,  the  food,  and  the 
bnght  skies  that  mak>-  our  lives  delightful,"  and 
honestly  and  reverently  made  his  petition  that  he 
might  be  granted  ga.r  ;y  and  laughter.  Those  in- 
stances are  on  the  surface,  but  in  spiritual  matters 
he  had  a  rare  power  of  leaving  on  one  side  the  non- 
essential and  going  straight  to  the  heart  of  the  diffi- 
culty, that  was  hardly  realised  by  the  world  at  large. 
Taine's  charge  against  Scott  that  "  he  pauses  on  the 
threshold  of  the  soul"  has  been  renewed  against 
Stevenson.  For  one  thing,  in  spite  of  his  apparent 
frankness,  he  had  a  deep  reserve  on  the  things  that 
touched  him  most  profoundly,  and  never  wore  his 
heart  upon  his  sleeve.  So  far  as  the  criticism  appUes 
to  his  writings,  it  is  little  less  untrue  than  that  which 
called  him  "  a  f addling  hedonist,"  and  its  injustice 
has  been  shown  by  Sir  Sidney  Colvin  ;  so  far  as  it 
appUes  to  himself,  it  must  be  met  by  a  contradiction. 
He  was  a  man  who  had  walked  in  the  darkest  depth, 
of  the  spirit,  and  had  known  the  bitterness  of  humilia- 
tion. But  in  that  valley — of  which  he  never  spoke — 
he  too,  like  the  friend  whom  he  commemorates, 
"  had  met  with  angels  "  ;  he  too  had  "  found  the 
words  of  life." 

To  return  to  his  plain  speaking,  in  literature  he  was 
equally  sincere.  Sir  Walter  Scott  was  for  him  "  out 
and  away  the  king  of  the  romantics."  But  if  a  dis- 
cerning estimate  of  Scott's  shortcomings,  as  well  as 
his  merits,  is  desired,  it  can  hardly  be  found  more 
justly  expressed  in  few  words  than  on  the  last  page 
but  one  of  A  Gossip  on  Ronumu. 
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|n  bUckwid  white,  and  files  out  to  the  fraction  of  • 
TiT^"..  .  °"  """^  *°'^''*'  *•>»  only  test  of  writing 
that  he  knew  was  this  :  "  If  there  U  anywhere  a  thing 
said  in  two  sentences  that  could  have  been  as  clearly 
and  as  engagingly  and  as  forcibly  said  in  one.  then 
it  s  amateur  work."  And  the  main  thing  in  which 
he  thought  his  own  stories  failed  was  this :  "  I  am 
always  cutting  the  flesh  off  their  bones." 

Of  such  material  he  produced  nearly  four  hundred 
pages  a  year  for  twenty  years,  and  of  the  conditions 
under  which  most  of  it  was  done  he  wrote  to  George 
Meredith  in  1893  :  * 

"For  fourteen  years  I  have  not  had  a  day's  real 
health  ;  I  have  wakened  sick  and  gone  to  bed  weary  ; 
and  I  have  done  my  work  unflinchingly.  I  have 
wntten  in  bed,  and  written  out  of  it,  written  in 
hemorrhages.  Written  in  sickness,  written  torn  by 
coughing,  written  when  my  head  swam  for  weakness ; 
and  for  so  long,  it  seems  to  me  I  have  won  my  wager 
and  recovered  my  glove.  I  am  better  now,  have 
been,  rightly  speaking,  since  first  I  came  to  the 
Pacific  ;  and  still,  few  are  the  days  when  I  am  not  in 
some  physical  distress.  And  the  battle  goes  on— ill 
or  well,  is  a  trifle  ;  so  as  it  goes.  I  was  made  for  a 
contest,  and  the  Powers  have  so  willed  that  my  battle- 
field should  be  this  dingy,  inglorious  one  of  the  bed 
and  the  physic  bottle." 

But  besides  the  energy  spent  on  the  work  there  is 
also  the  intensity  of  his  inteUigence.  He  had  no  vast 
memory  like  Scott's,  but  he  remembered  to  a  most 
unusual  extent  his  own  emotions,  and  sensations,  and 
the  events  of  his  past  life,  and  what  remained  in  his 
mind  preserved  its  freshness  and  a  Ufelike  sharpness 
of  outline. 

If  Stevenson's  claim  to  genius  is  to  be  based  upon 
any  single  gift,  it  is  this  quality  that  most  deserves 
such  recognition,  nor  can  it  well  be  refused,  if 
Baudelaire's  definition  be  regarded  as  adequate : 
Le  ginie  n'tst  qu»  I'mfance  retrouvit  A  volontt.  The 
paper  on  Child's  Play,  the  Child's  Garden  of  Vtrsi$i 
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It  is  very  difficult  to  give  the  impression  oi  hia 
detneanour  and  the  brilliancy  of  his  talk  without 
falling  into  the  contrary  error,  and  suggesting  a  self- 
consciousness  full  of  acting  and  exaggeration.  Noth- 
ing could  be  further  from  the  truth,  and  it  is  easily 
shown.  His  singleness  of  mind  always,  in  later  days, 
at  any  rate,  impressed  friends  and  foes  alike  with  his 
sincerity  of  purpose.  He  was  no  sportsman  and  no 
athlete — fragile  and  long-haired — yet  nobody  ever 
hinted  he  was  unmanly  :  he  was  given  to  preaching, 
and  himself  not  beyond  reproach,  yet  no  one  for  an 
instant  suspected  him  of  hypocrisy.  Whatever  he 
did  he  did  with  his  whole  heart,  and  it  was  hard  for 
any  one  to  think  otherwise.  All  the  foibles  of 
mysteriousness  and  secrecy  which  formed  a  part  of 
his  life  in  student  days  fell  away  from  him  before  the 
end.  The  bufden  of  responsibility  had  diminished, 
it  may  be,  the  gaiety  of  his  temper  ;  but  his  character 
shone  out  the  more  clearly,  as  the  years  showed  the  man. 

II.  If  Stevenson  delivered  himself  over,  heart  and 
soul,  as  I  have  said,  to  the  absorbing  interest  or  the 
ruUng  passion  of  the  moment,  it  was  assuredly  not 
for  the  want  of  other  interests  or  other  passions.  Of 
the  many-sidedness  of  his  mind  the  variety  of  his 
works  is  surely  sufficient  evidence,  and  even  these  by 
no  means  exhausted  the  whole  of  his  resources.  He 
wrote  novels — the  novel  of  adventure,  the  novel  of 
character,  the  novel  of  incident ;  he  wrote  short 
stories  and  essays  of  all  kinds — their  variety  it  is 
impossible  even  to  characterise  ;  he  wrote  history  and 
biography,  fables  and  moralities,  and  treatises  on 
«thics  ;  he  wrote  poems — blank  verse,  lyrics  and 
ballads,  songs  and  poetry  for  children ;  he  wrote  plays, 
ranging  from  melodrama  to  genteel  comedy  ;  books  of 
travel  reflective  and  descriptive ;  he  composed 
prayers  and  lay  sermons,  and  even  ventured  on 
political  speculation. 

All  were  not  of  equal  merit — that  is  not  now  to  the 
point — but  it  would  not  be  difficult  to  pick  out  at 
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least  ten  works  dififering  widely  from  each  other,  but 
M  definitely  belonging  to  the  highest  class  of  their 
Kind.  Only  one  verdict  is  possible,  and  for  that  it 
IS  necessary  to  lay  hands  upon  a  commonplace,  and 
appropnate  it  to  the  benefit  of  the  man  who  has  best 
nght  to  the  distinction.  It  is  curious  that  the  saying 
was  first  made  for  Goldsmith,  the  best  loved  among 
our  authors  of  the  eighteenth  century,  the  one  who, 
i?4.u     u      °''  ^^^^'gli's  phrase,  shares  with  Stevenson 

the  happy  privilege  of  making  lovers  among  his 
readers.  '  But  of  Stevenson  it  is  even  more  true 
to  say  with  Dr.  Johnson  :  Nullum  fere  scribendi  genus 
non  tetigit,  nullum  quod  leligii  non  ornavit. 

For  this  diversity  of  power  and  achievement  I  have 
rehed  on  the  evidence  of  his  pubUshed  writings, 
because  it  would  otherwise  appear  incredible.  But 
account  must  also  be  taken  of  at  least  a  part  of  his 
unfinished  and  unpubUshed  work,  differing  again  in 
kind  ;  and  to  that  in  turn  must  be  added  the  indica- 
bons  m  his  letters  of  other  veins  of  character  or 
reflection  that  were  never  worked  at  all.     Over  and 

u""?  ^  ^"^  ^^  "•=  ^^  °*  ^^  °ian  himself,  in 
which  the  alternations  were  even  more  rapid  and 
more  striking.  Wit,  humour,  and  pathos-  the 
romantic,  the  tragic,  the  picturesque  ;  stern  judg- 
ment, wise  counsel,  wild  fooling,  all  feU  into  their 
natural  places,  followed  each  other  in  rapid  and  easy 
succession,  and  made  a  marveUous  whole,  not  the 
least  of  the  wonder  being  the  congniity  and  spon- 
taneity which  gave  to  it  the  just  effect  of  being  a 
perfectly  natural  utterance. 

The  quality  was,  of  course,  not  without  its  defects, 
the  chief  of  which  were  an  apparent  detachment  and 
a  sort  of  fickleness,  or  want  of  persistence.  It  was 
probably  the  former  of  these  which  led  several  persons 
quite  independently  of  each  other  to  give  Stevenson 
the  name  of  "Sprite."  a  being  exempt  from  the 
Umitabonf.  of  mankind,  an  Ariel  free  to  wander 
thi^ough  the  reahns  of  imagination,  turning  hither 
and  thither  as  his  fancies  prompted  him. 
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Of  the  abandonment  of  his  inventions  I  have 
already  spoken.  "He  was  always  fuU  of  schemes, 
and  plans,  and  fancies,"  wrote  W.  E.  Henley.  •'  You 
left  him  hot  on  one,  and  the  next  time  you  saw  him, 
you  found  to  your  distress  (having  gone  all  the  way 
with  him)  that  he  had  forgotten  all  about  it." 

Thus  if  he  saw  life  on  each  of  its  many  sides  in  turn 
with  an  intensity  denied  to  a  wider  range  of  vision, 
he  was  Uable  at  times  to  see  it  neither  steadily  nor 
whole.  For  the  latter  he  was  somewhat  compensated 
by  the  fact  that  he  saw  so  many  aspects  of  it  in 
rapid  succession  that  he  speedily  corrected  any 
narrowness  of  consideration,  his  nature  further  help- 
ing him  in  this  — that  he  never  saw  it  with  any 
narrowness  of,  temper. 

Taken  together  with  the  kindUness  of  his  nature 
It  also,  to  a  great  extent,  explains  his  extraordinary 
gift  of  sympathy.  He  seemed  to  divine  from  his  own 
experience  how  other  people  felt,  and  how  best  they 
might  be  encouraged  or  consoled.  I  doubt  if  any 
one  ever  remained  for  long  in  his  company  either 
reticent  or  ill  at  ease.  A  good  instance  is  shown  in 
Stevenson's  talks  at  Sydney  with  a  man  formerly 
engaged  in  the  "  blackbirding  "  trade,  who  was  with 
great  difficulty  Induced  to  speak  of  his  experiences. 
"  He  was  very  shy  at  first,"  said  Stevenson,  "  and 
it  was  not  till  I  told  him  oi  a  good  many  of  my 
escapades  that  I  could  get  him  to  thaw,  and  then 
he  poured  it  all  out.  I  have  always  found  that  the 
best  way  of  getting  people  to  be  confidential."  We 
have  seen  with  what  success  he  approached  the 
natives  in  this  manner;  in  like  fashion,  no  doubt, 
he  inquired  of  Highlanders  about  the  Appin  murder. 
But  even  where  he  had  some  set  purpose  in  view, 
his  talk  seemed  to  be  a  natural  and  purely  spon- 
taneous outpouring  of  himself.  It  never  seemed  to 
me  to  be  vanity — if  it  were,  it  was  the  most  genial 
that  ever  existed — but  rather  a  reference  to  instances 
within  his  own  knowledge  to  illustrate  the  point  in 
hand.      He   never   monopolised    the    conversation 
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however  eager  he  might  be,  but  was  faithful  to  his  pre- 
ference for  tallf  which  is  in  its  nature  a  debate- 
..  lu  ?L™'<=^'''e  counter-assertion  of  personality  "  and 
the  Protean  quaUty  which  is  in  man  "  enabled  him 
wthout  ceasing  to  be  himself,  to  meet  the  temped 
01  his  company.  '^ 

With  this  multiplicity  one  might  expect  to  find 
room  in  his  character  for  many  contradictory  qualities 
or  the  presence  in  excess  and  defect  of  the  very  same 
virtues,  and  this  in  truth  was  so.  To  reconcUe 
opposites  was  a  task  he  thought  of  but  little  impor- 
tance, and  a  favourite  phrase  with  him  was  Whit- 
man s  :  Do  I  contradict  myself  ?  Very  well,  then 
I  contradict  myself."     Consistency  was  a  virtue  for 

Ir,!"^!*  r^  ^^y  *°  P*y  *°°  ^^S^^  »  ?"<=«,  and  often 
It  had  to  be  surrendered  for  matters  of  greater  import 
Aspiration  and  humour,   shrewdness  and  romance 
profusion  and  self-denial,  self-revelation  and  reserve' 
m  him  were  curiously  matched.     On  his  franknes^ 
and  his  reticence  I  have  already  dwelt.     He  speaks 
of  himself    as  Professor  Raleigh  says.     "  with   no 
Shadow  of  hypocrisy  and  no  whig  or  taint  of  indecent 
lamihancy     ;    he  teUs  you  everything,  as  you  think 
at  first  and  so  simply  and  so  frankly  that  it  is  only 
gradually  you  realise  that  he  has  not  been  revealing 
the  things  nearest  his  heart,  that  you  learn  no  secrets 
01  his  home  or  his  religion,  nor  of  anything  that  it 
was  not  for  you  to  know.     Self-denial,   4ain,   he 
showed  !n  many  ways  ;  in  his  youth,  especially,  when 
money  was  scarce  with  him,  if  any  one  had  to  go 
without,  he  was  the  first  to  surrender  his  claim  and 
sacrifice  himself.     On  the  other  hand,  with  "  that 
virtue  of  frugality  which  is  the  armour  of  the  artUt  " 
he  was  but  ill-equipped. 

Of  his  self-restraint  in  literature  there  can  be  no 
better  instance  than  the  very  sparing  use  he  makes 
of  the  pathetic  In  the  early  essay  on  Nurses  it  is 
perhaps  a  trifle  forced;  there  are  hardly  two  more 
beautiful  or  dignified  examples  of  it  in  English  Utera- 
ture  than  in  the  essay  on  Old  Mortality,  and  the 
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death  of  the  fugitive  French  colonel  in  St.  Ivts.  But 
it  was  only  in  conversation  that  one  realised  the 
extraordinary  degree  to  which  he  possessed  the  power 
of  moving  the  heart-strings.  It  was  not  that  be 
made  frequent  or  unmanly  use  of  it,  but  being  less 
upon  his  guard,  the  pathetic  aspect  of  some  person 
or  incident  would  appeal  to  him,  and  in  a  moment 
he  would  have  the  least  tender-hearted  of  his  hearers 
hardly  less  deeply  moved  than  himself.  Ordinarily 
even  in  conversation  he  used  it  chiefly  as  a  weapon 
of  chivalry  in  defence  of  the  neglected  and  the  old  • 
but  as  Swift  "  could  write  beautifully  about  a  broom- 
stick, '  so  Stevenson  one  day  described  a  chair, 
enlarging  upon  the  hard  lot  of  the  legs  that  had  to 
support  the  idle  seat,  until  the  boy  to  whom  he  was 
talking  was  almost  in  tears.  On  the  otb--  side  must 
be  set  his  description  of  "  Home,  Sweet  Home  "  in 
Across  the  Plains,  as  "  belonging  to  that  class  of  art 
which  may  be  best  described  as  a  brutal  assault 
upon  the  feelings.  Pathos  must  be  redeemed  by 
dignity  of  treatment.  If  you  wallow  naked  in  the 
pathetic,  like  the  author  of  '  Home,  Sweet  Home,' 
you  make  your  hearers  weep  in  an  unmanly  fashion." 
But  the  supreme  instance  of  diverse  elements  in 
him  was  patience  and  its  opposite.  Never  have  I 
heard  of  any  one  in  whom  these  contradictories  were 
lx)th  shown  in  so  high  a  degree.  His  endurance  in 
illness  and  in  work  we  have  seen  :  no  pain  was  too 
great  to  bear,  no  malady  too  long :  he  never  mur- 
mured until  it  was  over.  No  task  was  too  irksome, 
no  revision  too  exacting— laboriously,  and  like  an 
eager  apprentice  he  went  through  with  it  to  the  end. 
But  on  the  other  hand,  when  impatience  came  to  the 
surface,  it  blazed  up  like  the  anger  of  a  man  who 
had  never  known  a  check. 

Sternness  and  tenderness  in  him  were  very  equally 
matched,  though  the  former  was  kept  mainly  for 
himself  and  those  nearest  to  him,  of  whom  he  asked 
nearly  as  much  as  of  himself:  tenderness,  on  the 
■other  hand,  was  for  the  failings  of  others.    For  like 
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Cord    B?«fid?'  and    his*""!?"  ''"  *f  P«°«i°n   of 

mot^  *   'i  ^     ^*°  '*•  actors)  seemed  upon  the  verv 

ofaSibn^  .1^1.  ^^  °*  '""^^  °°''  °^  t^*  "'I'ole  group 
Lov^  honZ^  *"  associated  with  that  name. 
ifX-^'    °°°?*y'    Benerosity.    conrajse  •    courtMv 

monve.  and  to  keep  no  grudge  ;  to  bear  misfortun* 
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with  cneeriulness  and  without  a  murmur ;  to  strika 
hard  for  the  right  and  take  no  mean  advantage  ;  to 
be  gentle  to  women  and  kind  to  all  that  are  weak ; 
to  be  very  rigorous  with  oneself  and  very  lenient  to 
others— these,  and  any  other  virtues  ever  implied  in 

chivalry,"  were  the  traits  that  distinguished 
Stevenson.  They  do  not  make  life  easy,  as  he  fre- 
quently found.  One  day,  his  stepson  tells  me,  they 
were  sitting  on  the  deck  of  a  schooner  in  the  Pacific, 
and  Stevenson  was  reading  a  copy  of  Don  Quixote. 
Suduenly  he  looked  up,  and,  with  an  air  of  realisation, 
said  sadl/,  as  if  to  himself,  "  That's  me." 

In  spite  of  his  knowledge  of  the  world  and  his 
humour,  and  a  vein  of  cynicism  most  difficult  to 
define,  many  were  his  quixotries  and  many  the  wind- 
mills at  which  he  tilted,  less  often  whoUy  in  vaiu 
than  we  thought  who  watched  his  errantry.  The 
example  remains  ;  and 

"  Would  to-day,  when  Courtesy  grows  chill, 
And  life's  fine  loyalties  are  turned  to  Jest, 
Some  fire  of  thine  might  bum  within  us  still  I 
Ah,  would  but  one  might  lay  his  lance  in  rest, 
And  charge  in  earnest— were  it  but  a  mill  I  " 
Of  some  of  the  virtues  I  have  cited  it  would  be 
superfluous  to  say  more.    There  is  no  need  to  repeat 
how  he  faced  death  in  the  Riviera  or  bore  the  weari- 
UMS  of  exile.    But  I  may  be  pardoned  if  I  dwell  upon 
a  few  of  the  more  striking  instances  in  which  he  dis- 
played his  open-mindedness,  his  generosity  of  temper, 
his  hatred  of  cruelty,  and  his  readiness  to  forgive 
ofiences. 

Generosity  is  a  word  in  sore  danger  of  being  limited 
to  the  giving  of  money,  but  to  Stevenson  the  quality 
must  be  attributed  not  only  in  this,  but  also  in  the 
widest  possible  application.  It  is  a  virtue  that  from 
its  nature  is  easily  abused  ;  this  did  but  make  Steven- 
son think  the  more  highly  of  it,  and  it  can  have  no 
more  splendid  motto  than  his  own  aphorism,  of  which 
o«e  version  runs  :  "  The  mean  man  doubted.  Great- 
heart  was  deceived.     '  Very  well,'  said  Greatheart" 
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h-Sl^^-ir!"'^""'  °.*°  generous  temper  there  is  no 
ufw  K   f'i^u°°  *''''°  *  '""ter  written  in  early  days 

zpsT.t^:,toT' '"  *""  "^  "'"^'^^ '— • 

I.J  \t^^'^  ""  <="««■-"?  haa  a  good  trade  ;  but  I  Uke 
and  I  half /"""^  ^^.  *•*'  ^"^^  °'  runner-down  ; 

fi^.lf  ,     x^  *°u"**  "y  '"""'*'  '°  "•     What  is -8 

lault  ?    That  ho  runs  down.     What  is  the  easiest 

m^n**^'^?^  To  run  down.  What  is  it  that  a  sUong 
SLcom«t'^T„*°''°'  To  run  down.  And  Tu 
«?h^rT  ?  /^K^  ^""^^  *°  '""  :  f°'  I  "^  horrified  to 
gather  that  I  begin  myself  to  faU  into  this  same 
business  which  I  abhor  in  others." 

No  one  ever  more  eageriy  welcomed  the  success  of 
^hul^^^^^'Xf^^^^y  unknown  to  himself  ;  but  of 
this  pom  t  the  published  letters  are  quite  sufficient  proof 

norZh  fi'"'^f^.^i^*.*'™'^"  *>«  ^°^8»ve  readily, 
nor  did  he  find  it  difficult  to  make  excu^s  for  almost 
any  degree  of  misconduct  on  the  part  of  others. 
SL^?  ^!^**°^  ^"""fih  and  8*.ern  enough  upon 
melt  at  the  least  appeal  to  his  compassion  or  mercy 
r^I^^  ^  ''^  '1"'^^''  ^^  ^°"°'J  the  greatest  diffi- 
he  hkeH^nTh"^  "Pi^°  open  breach  with  persons  whom 
he  hked  in  themselves,  and  for  whom  his  sympathy 
was  engaged  although  he  was  convinced  that  they 
were  ruimng  Samoa.  Truly  he  might  say  :  "There 
was  no  man  born  with  so  Uttle  animosity  as  I  " 

In  the  narrower  s-;nse  he  was  generous  to  a  fault 
but  was  ready  to  take  any  amount  of  personal  trouble 
and  exercised  judgment  in  his  giving  "Pray  r©l 
member  Inat  if  ever  X should  be  in  wfnt  5 

m„?;I°"  ^u^°  '*^^'°  ""y  "*'^"  t°  breaking,  and  to 
mortgage  aU  i  possess  or  can  expect,  to  help  him." 
But  in  another  case  :  "  I  hereby  authorise  you  to  pay 

L^  d„»  ^I'S""^  *°  ^''  "^^^^e  a  gig  and  a  Pomerl 
^an  dog.  I  hope  you  won't  think  me  hard  about 
thu.  If  you  think  the  sum  insufficient,  you  can 
commumcate  with  me  by  return  on  the  subject." 
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But  Stevenson's  best  service  was  oMen  in  the  words 
with  which  he  accompanied  his  gift.  To  his  funeral 
only  tlose  personal  friends  were  invited,  but  there 
appeared  a  tall  gaunt  stranger,  whom  nobody  re- 
membered to  have  seen  before.  He  came  up  and 
apologised  for  his  presence,  and  said  he  could  not  keep 
•way,  for  Stevenson  had  saved  him  one  day  when  he 
was  at  his  lowest  ebb.  "  I  was  wande.ing  despond- 
ently along  the  road,  ajid  I  met  Mr.  Stevenson,  and  I 
don  t  know  whether  it  was  my  story,  or  that  he  saw  I 
was  a  Scotchman,  but  he  gave  me  twenty  dolIaM  and 
•ome  good  advice  and  encouragement.  I  took  heart 
again,  and  I  m  getting  on  aU  right  now,  but  if  I  hadn't 
met  Mr  Stevenson,  and  he  hadn't  helped  me,  I  should 
have  kiUed  myseU  that  day."  And  the  tears  ran 
down  his  face. 

Of  Stevenson's  open  mind  there  could  perhaps  be 
1°  a'  «T°°^  *•**"  ^^^  pasB&ge  in  his  last  letter  to 
JR.  A.  M  Stevenson,  written  only  two  months  before 
his  death.  If  there  was  a  class  of  men  on  this  earth 
whom  Louis  loathed  and  placed  beyond  the  pale  of 
humanity,  it  was  the  dynamiters  and  anarchista  • 
yet  he  could  write  of  them  in  the  following  strain  — 
There  is  a  new  something  or  other  ia  the  wind 
which  exercises  me  hugely:  anarchy— I  mean 
anarchism.  People  who  (for  pity's  sake)  commit 
dastardly  murders  very  basely,  die  Uke  saints  and 
l^ve  beautiful  letters  behind  'em  (did  you  see  VaiUant 
to  his  daughter  ?  it  was  the  New  Testament  over 
again) ;  people  whose  conduct  U  inexpUcable  to  me 
^^'"'t.*^*''  SP""*"*!  life  higher  than  that  of 
most.  This  .3  just  what  the  eaiiy  Christians  must 
have  seemed  to  the  Romans.  .  .  .  If  they  go  on  beine 
martyred  a  few  years  more,  the  gross,  duU,  not  un- 
taudly  bourgeois  may  get  tired  or  ashamed  or  afraid 
of  going  on  martyring  ;  and  the  anarchists  come  out 
at  the  top  just  like  the  early  Christians." 

I  have  never  met  any  one  who  hated  cruelty  of  any 
kind  with  so  Uvely  a  horror— I  had  almost  said  with 
•o  fanatica]  a  drtestation- from  his  earliest  years 
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always  well  and  always  strong,  doing  his  work  in  the 
open  air. 

There  was  this  about  him,  that  he  was  the  only  man 
I  have  ever  linown  who  possessed  charm  in  a  hiRh 
dcKree,  whoso  character  di-.l  not  suffer  from  the  posses- 
sion. The  gift  comes  naturally  to  women,  and  they 
are  at  their  best  in  its  exercise.  But  a  man  requires 
to  be  of  a  very  sound  fibre  before  he  can  be  entirely 
himself  and  keep  his  heart  single,  if  he  carries  about 
with  him  a  talisman  to  obtain  from  all  men  and  all 
ATomen  the  object  of  his  heart's  desire.  Both  gifts 
Stevenson  possessed,  not  only  the  magic  but  also  the 
strength  of  character  to  which  it  was  safely  intrusted. 

But  who  shall  bring  back  that  charm  ?  Who  shall 
unfold  its  secr<et  ?  He  was  all  that  I  have  said  :  he 
was  inexhaustible,  he  was  brilliant,  he  was  romantic, 
he  was  fiery,  he  was  tender,  he  was  brave,  he  was  kind. 
With  all  this  there  went  something  more.  He  always 
liked  the  people  he  was  with,  and  found  the  best  and 
brightest  that  was  in  them  ;  he  entered  into  all  the 
thoughts  and  moods  of  his  companions,  and  led  them 
along  pleasant  ways,  or  raised  them  to  a  courage  and  a 
gaiety  like  his  own.  If  criticism  or  reminiscence  has 
yielded  any  further  elucidation  of  his  spell,  I  do  not 
know  :  it  defies  my  analysis,  nor  have  I  ever  heard  it 
explained. 

There  linger  on  the  lips  of  men  a  few  names  that 
bring  to  us,  as  it  were,  a  breeze  blowing  off  the  shores 
of  youth.  Most  of  those  who  have  borne  them  were 
taken  from  the  world  before  early  promise  could  be 
fulfilled,  and  so  they  rank  in  our  regard  by  virtue  of 
their  possibilities  alone.  Stevenson  is  among  the 
fewer  still  who  bear  the  award  both  of  promise  and  of 
achievement,  and  is  happier  yet  in  this :  besides 
admiration  an'i  hope,  he  has  raised  within  the  hearts 
of  his  readers  a  persona!  feeUng  towards  himself  which 
is  nothing  lesb  deep  than  Ic  /e. 
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